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JHEN a merchant leaves his count- 
\W ing-room, a lawyer his briefs, a judge 
the bench, or a physician his patients, for 
the recreation which modern civilization 
has decreed that it is wise a busy man 
should have during at least a part of the 
heated period of summer, he, be he the 
one or the other, usually tries to get as 
far as possible from the persons or things 
that recall the actual business of his life. 
He wishes that the change shall be as 
complete as possible, and between him and 
the work which has made him weary he 
puts seas and mountains, or flees to the 
fastnesses of far woods in which only the 
most primitive modes of life are possible. 
There is a wisdom in this that is self-evi- 
dent. But there are other workers to 
whom this is not possible, and for whom 
it would not be desirable. I do not allude 
to those who, to make both ends meet, 
must struggie day in and day out all the 
year through. A holiday time and a 
change of scene would doubtless be just 
as well for such as for those who have 
won some of the richer prizes. I allude 
to that class to whom their work is their 
life, and the giving up of the one means 
the giving up of the savor of the other. 
Among such may be classed the miser, 
the inventor, the poet, and the artist. No 
holiday time can seduce the miser from 
his hoard; but as he is neither lovely nor 
respectable we will pass him by. An in- 
ventor cannot stop turning things over 
in his mind, nor can a poet put off sing- 
ing his songs, whatever the season. Such 
gifts are vocations that will not suffer 
neglect; the man who creates takes his 
work with him wherever he goes—for him 
there is no holiday time, no summer vaca- 
tion. An artist is like to these, but at 
the same time different. He makes mach 
of his vacation—of the time when he shall 
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be in the woodlands, by the rocky streams, 
in fragrant meadows, or by the sounding 
sea. His summer vacation is the summer- 
time of the grasshopper, and also of the 
frugal ant and busy bee. He delights in 
the never -ceasing poetry of earth, and 
fixes much of it on his canvas for his win- 
ter’s store. His summer vacation is his 
busiest and his happiest time, and upon 
the work then done ke not infrequently 
finds his inspiration for the remainder of 
the year. 

Last summer I had opportunities for 
watching, during his vacation, one of the 
most distinguished artists that we have. 
His days were so full that I sometimes 
wondered that he did not look fatigued. 
And yet this was his vacation. Down on 
the southern shore of Long Island, where 
heather-covered hills of sand stretch from 
the encroaching bays to the open sea, he 
had pitched his tent, and was busy with 
his delightful work. His tent was not of 
a primitive sort, like that a nomad uses, 
but a charming and substantial house, de- 
signed by a brother artist, Mr. Stanford 
White. There, in the Shinnecock Hills, 
Mr. William M. Chase, president of the So- 
ciety of American Artists, made his sum- 
mer home and spent his summer vaca- 
tion. And the purpose of this article is 
to show what he did during his three 
months’ absence from town, and, in some 
measure, how he did it. Prosaic people, 
who when they would enjoy themselves 
must shut up shop, will probably learn 
from what I tell them that which will 
make them envy the temperament: and 
vocation of the men whose work is recre- 
ation and whose recreation is work. 

It was not mere chance that took Mr. 
Chase to the Shinnecock Hills, where 
he has spent the last two summers, nor 

yas it the beauty of the surrounding 
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SUMMER HOUSE 


country, the clearness of the skies, or the 
opaqueness of the soft and genial air that 
primarily induced him to go thither, 
where in all probability he will be found 
vacation after vacation for many years to 
come. At Southampton, the old Puritan 
town whose sailors were famous whalers 
and fishermen in a time that is past, many 
of New York’s fashionable folk have had 
summer homes for several This 
city colony was started some fifteen or six- 
teen years ago, and has grown rapidly. It 
was these colonists who discovered the 
beauties of the Shinnecock Hills, a series 
or cluster of sand mounds once wooded 
with heavy trees, but now covered with 
coarse grass and a bunchy growth very 
nearly resembling the Scotch heather that 
lends so much color to the Highland 
hill-sides. Roads were put through the 
hills, and presently villas were built here 
and there on these little knolls. Among 
the first to build in the Shinnecock Hills 


years. 
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was Mrs. Hoyt, a daughter of Chief Jus 


tice Salmon P. Chase. Mrs. Hoyt, a wo- 
man of great energy and practical abil- 
ity, has been prominent in the movement 
to make the Shinnecock Hills attractive 
to others. She is herself an amateur 
artist, and quickly perceived the great ad- 
vantages of the locality for the study of 
nature out-of-doors. She therefore con- 
ceived the idea of establishing there a 
summer art school, and being ambitious, 
as she says, she aimed high, and invited 
Mr. Chase to take charge of the school. 
With many doubts as to the success of 
the undertaking, Mr. Chase accepted the 
invitation, and began with a class in the 
summer of 91. This was continued dur- 
ing the past summer, and now the school 
from very modest beginnings has become 
an established institution, and bids fair 
to be known long and favorably in the 
American world of art. 

Therefore one of the occupations of the 
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vacation of this artist was to teach a class 
which numbered nearly a hundred pupils. 
Such duties fully occupied two days each 
week, with work that seemed to me to be 
very hard indeed, and sufficient to satisfy 
any man, howeverambitiousand energetic, 
duringa holiday season, when for most men 
a half-day’s employment now and then is 
quite enough. Of this school work I shall 
have something to say presently; mean- 
time let us see what Mr. Chase did in his 
own studio during the long bright days of 
his vacation from thecity. When lis house 

a frame and shingle structure in what 
is called the Colonial style—was finished, 
he set up his easel in the north room on 
the ground-floor. This had been special- 
ly planned for a studio, and has all the 
advantages of light, so necessary for an 
artist’s work. His first picture here, as a 
kind of consecration of his new and charm- 
ing summer house, was a portrait of his 
mother. With Mr. Chase’s portraits we 
have long been familiar. If there ever 


is any measure of failure in any of them, 
it must be because he was unable to be- 
come interested in or be in sympathy with 


his subject. No portrait-painter, I fancy, 
has ever quite been able to overcome such 
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difficulties. Mr. Chase does not pretend 
to such ability. I recall his having asked 
me, when I had mentioned a man of note 
with whom he had once been well ac- 
quainted, ‘‘Is his wife still alive?” 1] 
thought this a very curious inquiry, and 
showed some surprise, whereupon he ex- 
plained that the gentleman had given a 
commission years ago to paint his wife. 
The artist met the lady. He did not de- 
cline the commission, for he did not see 
how he could do it without causing pain 
and giving offence, but for years he has 
kept out of the gentleman’s way for fear 
that the subject of the portrait would 
come up again. But in making the por- 
trait of his mother the artist was at his 
best, for, even apart from the sympathetic 
affection natural towards the subject, the 
lady herself has a face that would inspire 
any one who admired beauty and char 
acter. Venerable rather by the calm, the 
peacefulness, and repose of her features 
than by any weight of years, Mr. Chase’s 
mother, with folded hands, looks from 
the canvas as though a benediction were 
on her lips and approval of her gifted son 
in hereyes. This portrait, which, I trust, 
may be seen in many exhibitions, for it 
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cannot fail to give pleasure to those for- 
tunate enough to see it, was started and 
finished between two of my visits, and al- 
ready another picture was begun. When 
Mr. Chase explained to me his scheme as 
he had blocked it out, I was struck with 
the difficulties that were in his way. The 
sand 
a lit- 

To 


summer before he had painted a 
hill covered with heather, in which 
tle girl dressed in red was sitting. 
the right and beyond the hill, which was 
in the left foreground, was the water of 
Peconic Bay, which stretches towards the 


sea east of the Shinnecock Hills. His 
scheme for the second picture of the sum- 
mer was to have his wife sitting before 
the picture just described, her attention 
from an examination of the picture just 
arrested by a remark from some one be- 
hind her, and she turning to reply. Here, 
it will be perceived, was to be in the back- 
ground a framed picture within a picture, 
the painted gold of the frame of the pic- 
tured picture coming very close to the 
actual gold of the actual picture, while in 
the figure were to be at once action and 
repose, and between the figure in the fore- 
ground and the picture in the background 
a definite sense of distance. A week later, 
when I went into the studio, the picture 
was finished, and, even though he never 
do anything better than this, this one pic- 
ture would place him among the masters. 
Mr. Chase has long been fortunate in be- 
ing at once a painters’ painter and a peo- 
ple’s painter, and nothing that he has 
ever done shows better why he should 
deserve this dual popularity than the work 
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of which I have just spoken. While the 
painters will appreciate the technique and 
wonderful skill of execution, the people 
will admire the beauty of the picture as a 
picture, and read aright the plain story 
that it tells. Many painters scoff at what 
may be called the literary value of a pic- 
ture, and Mr. Chase may be one of such; 
but,surely, from whatever stand-point, this 
story-telling value cannot detract from a 
work of art if nothing be sacrificed to it. 
While these two pictures were being 
made in the studio, that is, before they 
were finished, Mr. Chase had made two 
open-air studies, for the days in July 
down on Long Island last summer were 
so bright and pleasant that it was impos 
sible to keep inside of the house for long 
at a time, even to work. One of these 
might appropriately be called ‘* Flying 
Clouds,” for that name would be entirely 
descriptive of the picture. There is flat 
ground, covered with the coarse sea-grass 
characteristic of salt-water marshes, com 
ing right to the feet of the spectator, and 
then in a blue sky are large and small 
clouds that seem actually to be in motion 
They fly, wind borne, nor seem to dim 
the luminous light of a perfect summer 
day. This study is full of poetry, poetry 
that would have escaped a lesser hand 
than his who fixed it on this canvas. An 
other out-door study of these two weeks 
was a sketch of the artist’s house, with a 
little girl in the roadway that climbs the 
hill and leads to the front door. We 
who have not the gift to make pictures, 
when we build new houses, or even hire 
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them, must employ some one to sketch 
them for us or to set up a camera in front. 
Here is another advantage the artists have. 
They can make valuable souvenirs of what- 


On a neck of land between the Shiune- 
cock and Peconic bays is a State reserva- 
tion, where live the rapidly expiring rem- 
nants of the Shinnecock tribe of Indians, 


THE ARTIST'S MOTHER. 


ever pleases them. Here were four pic- 
tures made during two weeks. And this 
rate was maintained during the whole 
vacation, so it will be seen that my sug- 
gestion that an artist’s summer is like that 
of the busy bee was not entirely inapt. 


from whom, in 1640, a band of Puritans 
from Massachusetts, for sixteen coats, a 
few bushels of corn-meal, and other con- 
siderations which were soon forgotten, 
bought the territory upon which 
Southampton colony settled. These Ind- 
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HARPER'S 
ians—now half-breeds, for there is a con- 
siderable admixture of negro blood—are 
semicivilized, and exist by farming in a 
slovenly fashion and by doing chores, but 
Nat- 
urally, with such material close at hand, 
an artist would use some of these people 
The one sketch of this kind 
that I most distinctly recall to have seen 
in Mr. Chase's studio was the head of a 
girl. In the features was to be seen a 


are, nevertheless, very picturesque. 


as models. 


curious blending of the two types, Indian 
and African, which in their purity are 
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worth the doing to those who love color 
and its effects in brightening the dwelling- 
places of man. 

Another out-of-door study is that of a 
lady and child in the grass of a sand hill, 
with Peconic Bay in the background. 
This sketch was taken almost in front of 
Mr. Chase’s house, and, indeed, nearly all 
of the summer sketches were made close 
by. The advantage of living in such a 
place is that ali an artist has to do is to 
take out his easel and set it up anywhere, 
and there in front of him is a lovely pic 
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not very similar. There were the high 
cheek-bones common to both races, the 
straight hair and straight nose of the Ind- 
ian, and the full thick lips of the negro, 
while the gay, bright colors of the head- 
dress suggested both negro and Indian 
taste. With such a subject Mr. Chase 
could not fail to make both an interesting 
and beautiful picture. In this one he has 
done more than escape failure, for the 
picture, beyond its value as a study of an 
interesting type of humanity, has great 
decorative qualities, and without such 
qualities no pictures ever seem much 


ture. Prosaic eyes do not see these pic- 
tures, but prosaic eyes are only half open 
anyway. I remember one day in a walk 
with Mr. Chase to have met a very excel- 
lent man who had lived all his life in the 
neighborhood, as his fathers for two cen- 
turies and a half had done before him. 
The constant sketching of the landscape 
by the art students of the school, it 
may be said, has never ceased to be a 
source of surprise to the simple country 
people, who have never found anything 
to admire in the Shinnecock Hills them 
selves, or the creeks and bays made b) 
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the rising tides. To them the Shinnecock 
Hills have always been rather unlovely, 
as they are not fertile, and the sandy 
roads of even a few years ago made travel 
very hard across them. 


The proper use 
for the hills not having been found, they 
were thought of little value; and even 
now, when they have been put to good 
use, and property for villa sites fetches 
high prices, the country people continue 


to wonder. There is something concrete, 
something tangible, about paying $250 an 


acre for land that was formerly not worth 


more than $2 50. They understand the 
purely material side of such transactions 
in property; but this eternal sketching— 
that baffles them still. So this excel- 
lent man, who doubtless had inherited 
much of the New England ‘‘ I-want-to- 
know ” curiosity, asked Mr. Chase, ‘‘ What 
is it you find worth painting down here?” 
Mr. Chase is a man of rare self-possession, 
else he could not stand up, as I have seen 
him, before a hundred charming young 
ladies and talk to them of their work as 
though they were toddling children and 
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But this 


he a gray-haired grandsire. 
question of the excellent man staggered 


him completely. He said something in 
a stammering way, but soon recognizing 
the utter futility of an attempt to make 
the native look at the country-side from 
an artist’s point of view, changed the sub- 
ject to a local tradition of which he pre- 
tended curiosity. This was rather a curi- 
ous incident of our walk, as, for several 
miles back, Mr. Chase had been pointing 
out pictures to me and painting them in 
his mind. In a walk of an hour and a 
half the artist’s eyes had seen enough of 
beauty to keep ten men busy for fifty years, 
while in over fifty years the eyes of the 
other man had seen nothing. ‘‘ For unto 
every one that hath shall be given, and he 
shall have abundance; but from him that 
hath not, shall be taken away even that 
which he hath.” 

Another interesting picture of the sum- 
mer was a pastel study of the hallway of 
the artist's house with a group of his 
family. The hall makes a picturesque 
entrance to the house and studio. It 


rises through both stories to the roof, and 
a railing running all around from the 
head of the stairway forms a gallery on 
the second floor. Pictures and tapestries 
hang on the walls, and a large stone fire- 
place for logs is on one side. As the 
front door opens to a visitor, an AXolian 
harp tinkles a welcome till the door is 
shut again. Then the visitor sees that 
he is not in the conventional house, but 
in one designed for picturesque effects in 
furnishings. It must not be supposed 
that considerations for ease and com- 
fort have been lost sight of in the plan 
or in the furniture. Fortunately beau- 
ty and comfort in such things are not 
incompatible. Almost any artist with 
the ability to make an ,interior study 
would have been glad to sketch this 
hall, so it was inevitable that Mr. Chase 
should do it. A portrait of the artist's 
wife sitting before a spinet was also 
completed during the summer. This 
painting containing a portrait has an 
added value on that account, but it is a 
beautiful picture in itself, and as such 
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would be highly prized by any lover of 
beauty in art. But I cannot enumerate 
all of the pictures that Mr. Chase made 
during the summer vacation. Beyond 
those I have mentioned there were six or 
eight landscapes, and one large figure 
piece, called *‘On the Beach.” This was 
probably the most ambitious work of the 
summer. 

Of the landscapes, there is one that is 
particularly notable, and to my mind 
entirely satisfactory. When it comes to 
be exhibited I shall expect to see larger 
crowds before it than landscapes usually 
attract. The the 
grass and heather before spoken of, and 
sitting in this a lady and a child—the 


foreground is same 
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lady in white with a pink hat, and the 
child in pink with a white hat. An open 
parasol lies beside them, and this, too, 
is pink and white. In front of the two 
figures, which are not merely sketched in, 
but finished with care and nicety as to 
details, is a scrub oak that seems, because 
its foliage mingles with the heather and 
grass, more like a clump of bushes than a 
tree. Beyond and in the distance is the 
Peconic Bay, with acluster of bath-houses, 
and still beyond is Robbin’s Island. 
Over all is a cloudless summer sky. No 


one could give any idea by mere descrip- 
tion of the poetic beauty of this lovely 
picture, and I shall not try to do more 
than thus briefly tell of some of the 
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things the painter has put on his canvas 
as parts of one of the most finished com- 
positions it has ever been my good fortune 
to see. 

I have in what I have written account- 
ed in some measure for two-thirds of Mr. 
Chase’s vacation. The real business of 
the summer is yet to be told of. He went 
to Shinnecock Hills, as before pointed 
out, to take charge of the art school that 
Mrs. Hoyt and her associates had found- 
ed there. To this school he gave two 
days each week, Mondays and Tuesdays. 
These classes are for open-air study, and 
it is presumed that those who enter the 
school at Shinnecock have mastered the 
rudiments and know something of the first 
principles of both drawing and painting. 
It is intended that there the students shall 
study nature itself. Except on rainy days, 
and they were so few last summer as 
scarcely to count, all of the work was done 
in the open air, and each pupil made a 
sketch or so every day. On the morn- 
ings of Mondays the sketches of the week 
before were taken to the studio of the 
Art Village, and there exhibited for Mr. 
Chase’s criticism. For greater conven- 


ience there was placed on one side of the 
large studio an easel with two sides, both 


of which were covered with sketches 
While the teacher was busy with the 
sketches on one side, those with which he 
had finished on the other were taken off 
and replaced by others, and so on until 
all the work of the week before had been 
gone over. In front of the easel, and fill 
ing nearly all the rest of the room, were the 
pupils, some sitting on camp-stools, some 
sitting on the floor, and others standing 
against the walls. Of these pupils there 
were nearly a hundred, and never did 
teacher or lecturer have a more attentive 
audience. They seemed to accept what 
he said with the entire trust and faith 
that little children have in their parents. 
Perceiving this, I could but recall what a 
little tot once said to me when I ques 
tioned the accuracy of a statement he 
had made. ‘‘God knows it’s so.” he said, 
‘cause my father said so.” Such un 
questioning faith places upon the teacher 
a heavy responsibility, but as Mr. Chase 
is no heretic in art he probably feels that 
his burden is not heavy. 

In the class were students of all degrees 
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of proficiency, and it was therefore neces- 
sary for the critic to identify the maker 
of each sketch before he passed judgment. 
A sketch that would have been excellent 
for a beginner would have been quite poor 
for a student much more advanced, and 
therefore to know which pupil had made 
a sketch was very necessary. Otherwise 
he might very often have said most dis- 
couraging things, and this, he has told 
me, is not his policy as a teacher. On the 
contrary, he encourages all who seem to be 
in earnest, for, strange to say, those who 
in the beginning seem the most unlike- 
ly to succeed very frequently accomplish 
the best results. We sometimes hold that 
to draw, to paint, and to make pictures 
that are worth while is the result of some 
inexplicable, God-given power that comes 
of itself, and cannot be acquired. There 
are those in the art world who believe 
this so thoroughly that they do not be- 
lieve that art should be taught by teach 
ers, but that each artist should teach him- 
self. Of such Whistler is conspicuous, 
and in that charming way of his, of which 
he treated in his essay On the Gentle 
Art of Making Enemies, he once said 
to Mr. Chase, ‘*The only thing I have 
This 


against you is that you teach.” 
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does not appear to have disturbed our 
teacher much, for he still holds it to be 
his duty to encourage the plodders, for it 
is his experience that some of them de- 
velop the very best talent. 

When the maker of a sketch has been 
identified, Mr. Chase goes on rapidly and 
frankly, but kindly, to tell wherein it 
is good and wherein bad. As he looks 
at a picture he seems to thoroughly un- 
derstand all of the difficulties that the 
student encountered. To one he would 
say, ‘I fear you do not paint with a 
full brush”; to another, ‘* You must let 
me see your brushes, I fear you have not 
a good assortment”; to another, *‘ The 
light must have changed while you were 
at work on this study,” and so on. The 
young lady to whom the remark was 
made about the changing light took it 
quite seriously, and answered, ‘‘ You re- 
member that morning when the storm 
came up suddenly at half past five?” 
Mr. Chase did not remember, for he had 
not been studying a sunrise that morn- 
ing, but that was the time when the light 
had changed. 

In some other canvas he would see 
evidences of distress and labor. ‘‘ You 
were tired when you did this?” he would 
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ask, and the student would confess that 
she had had a headache and had forced 
herself to work. Tosuch a one he would 
counsel moderation, and say that it was 
wrong to work when tired or ill. ‘*‘Two 
hours at once is enough,” he said. To 
another, who did not strike out boldly 
enough, but seemed timid, he advised 
greater courage. ‘‘ This,” he said, ‘‘is 
well done, but lacks force. It isas though 
you were whispering what you wished 
to say instead of speaking out aloud.” 
With nearly all the studies of figures he 
found one fault. In drawing the eyes, 
one of them nearly always seemed to 
be crowding the and the other 
running away from it. This, it must 
be confessed, is a very serious fault, but 
let any reader examine the eyes and 
noses of his family portraits, and, if they 
be not the work of masters, it will 
found that the fault is very common in- 
deed. It usually took the teacher about 
three and a half hours to look at and 
criticise the studies that were brought for 
his inspection. The whole time was full 
of interest, and no one seemed to get tired, 
not even Mr. Chase. I spent three such 


nose 


be 


mornings there with great pleasure, and 


[ could not help thinking how very inter- 
esting and profitable it would be if some 
competent person, Mr. Chase for instance, 
could go through the pictures of an exhi- 
bition and criticise each one while it was 
on view, and just as it was done in this 
school. Most artists hold that art criti- 
cism of the kind we get when each new 
exhibition is opened is entirely valueless, 
and I believe that most readers go even 
further, and think, if they do not say so, 
that such criticism is entirely meaning- 
But with the picture on view, and 
the critic a person who knows what he is 
talking about, it is a different thing. A 
man who is master of his subject can 
hardly fail to be interesting. When the 
lecture or criticism was over, the master 
requested the students to set up their ea- 
sels in the afternoon in the neighborhood 
of the Art Village, so that he could visit 
each one while at work. 

This Art Village of which I have spo- 
ken several times is the outgrowth of the 
school, and consists of a half-dozen or 
more picturesque little frame cottages 
about the Studio. In these some of the 
students live, but there is not nearly room 
enough for all. The others live in the 
farm-houses on the outskirts of South- 


less. 
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ampton, and at what is known as the Art 
Club. The village and its cottages be 
long to the school, which in all probabil 
ity before it opens again will be an incor 
porated company. The Art Club occu 
pies a house put at its disposal by Mr 
Parrish. It is a club certainly, but not 
entirely a self-governing club, as new 
members are not chosen in the ordinary 
way. Mrs. Hoyt passes on the qualifica 
tions of applicants. Last summer there 
were some thirty members of the club, 
which was a centre of social gayety. 
When the next season begins there wil] 
be more cottages in the Art Village, and 
also a restaurant, at which students can 
get suitable food at reasonable rates. 

On the Tuesdays of each week Mr. 
Chase and the class would go off to some 
place in the neighborhood and spend the 
day. The students would select their 
subjects, put up their easels, and go to 
work as soon as they had arrived. Ina 
little while the teacher would begin a 
round of visits, stopping awhile with 
each sketcher, commending what was 
good, correcting faults, and making sug- 
gestions. This was in continuation of 
the work of the Monday afternoons, and 
on the same lines. Probably in practical 
results it was of more value than the 
Monday morning criticisms, as each stu- 
dent, for a little while at least, had the 
entire attention of the master. Usually 
each student would make two studies 
during the day—one in the morning and 
one in the afternoon. If there were sixty 
students the teacher would therefore have 
to advise, correct, and assist in making 
one hundred and twenty sketches each 
Tuesday of his vacation. These students 
were all enthusiastic—that is a character- 
istic of art students, I believe—and there- 
fore the enthusiasm of the teacher was 
always kindled. This prevented the work 
from being drudgery. Instead of that it 
was a pleasure, and a day on the hills, in 
the woods, or by the sea was to Mr. Chase 
like a picnic frolic, and in its way as 
beneficial to his health as the sports so 
dear to the average masculine heart. 

The work that most men do is full of 
weariness, and they tug on their loads as 
a horse against his collar when climbing 
a hill. Such men have reason to envy 
those whose callings make their work so 
great a pleasure that vacation-time entails 
only a change of scene with the continu- 
ation of the occupation in a new field. 
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Second Part. 


Vi. 

TEW YORK suffered greater hard- 
N ships during the fight for Indepen- 
dence than fell to the lot of any other 
American city. It lost more than half 
of its population; it lost the whole of its 
commerce; the great fire of 1776, follow- 
ed by the fire of 1778, laid a full fourth of 
it in ashes; it was occupied by the enemy 
uninterruptedly from almost the begin- 
ning of hostilities until after peace was 
declared. ; 

When the issue was joined between 
the colonies and the mother-country, the 
dominant sentiment here was that of 
loyalty. This was natural. In New 
York, as in the Virginia and Carolina 
plantations, the early establishment of 
large landed estates had created a class 
of rich gentlefolk with whom loyalty 


was a logical instinct. The abstract con- 
victions, as well as the material interests, 
of this class were in favor of the mainten- 
ance of royal authority. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore—even in view of the 
vast stupidities of administration on the 
part of the home government which 
made colonial life almost unendurable— 
that many an honest gentleman of that 
period found himself awkwardly tangled 
in the ethics of honor while deciding be- 
tween his duty to his country and his 
duty to his King. Rather is it surpris- 
ing that the verdict of the gentle class 
was given with so little reservation for 
the patriotic side. Naturally, also, the 
commercial class—having vested inter- 
ests to defend against the perils incident 
to revolution—was disposed toward loy- 
alty. At that time about one-tenth of 
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all the foreign commerce of the British 
American colonies was centred at this 
port; the trade inward and outward was 
increasing steadily and largely; even 
though the colonies should be in the end 
successful, a war with England meant an 
immediate collapse of business and a 
great money loss. And yet, with all 
this daunting loom of disaster—whereof 
the foreboding was more than justified 
by the event—no other American city 
espoused the cause of independence with 
a blither energy than did New York. 

Until the actual outbreak of hostilities, 
the prosperous expansion of trade and 
the growth of the city continued without 
interruption; and then, as suddenly as 
the coming of tropical night—with the 
arrival of the British army of occupation, 
September 15, 1776—a blight settled over 
everything and was not lifted for more 
than seven years. Only four days after 
General Howe's entry came the calamity 
of the great fire: which swept over the 
region between Whitehall and Broad 
streets as far north as Beaver; thence, 
sparing the western side of the Bowling 
Green, over both sides of Broadway to and 
including Trinity Church; and thence, 
sparing the western side of Broadway 
but burning down to the river, to and in- 
cluding the southern side of Vesey Street 
—leaving behind it a broad furrow of 
desolation three-quarters of a mile long. 
Two years later, another fire reduced to 
wreck almost the whole of the block south 
of Pearl Street between Coenties and Old 
slips. Through all the dreary time of 
the English occupation these many blocks 
of ruins remained as the fire had left 
them. No reason existed for rebuilding; 
and, no matter how strong a reason there 
might have been, no money for rebuild- 
ing was obtainable. This visible mate- 
rial wreck fittingly represented the wreck 
which had overtaken the city’s most vital 
interests. Trade with the interior and 
coastwise practically was cut off; and, 
with the destruction of these its natural 
feeders, the foreign commerce of the port 
was dead. 

W hen New York was evacuated by the 
British troops, November 25, 1783, the 
condition of the city was miserable to 
the last degree. Streets which had been 
opened and partly graded before the war 
began had been suffered to lapse again to 
idle wastes; the wharves, to which for so 
long a while no ships had come, had 


crumbled through neglect; public and 
private buildings, taken possession of by 
the military and used as_ barracks, as 
hospitals and as prisons, had fallen into 
semi-ruin; along all tie western side of 
the town was the wreck left by the fire. 
In this dismal period the population had 
dwindled from upwards of 20,000 to less 
than 10,000 souls; the revenues of the city, 
long uncollected, bad shrunk almost to 
the vanishing-point; the machinery of 
civil government had been practically 
destroyed. In a word, without the con- 
soling glory of having suffered in honor- 
able battle, the city was left a wreck by 
war. 

The brilliant rapidity with which New 
York revived from what seemed to be its 
dying condition affords a striking proof 
of its inherent strong vitality. Within 
three years from the date of the evacua 
tion the former population had been re 
gained, and within five years more a far- 
ther increase of 10,000 had made the total 
30,000 souls. Commerce, likewise, had 
returned to and then had passed its for 
mer highest limit. Public and private 
enterprise once more had been fully 
aroused. In every way the energetic 
life and the material prosperity of the 
city had been more than regained. 

Before the Revolution, the filling in of 
the East River front had been carried for- 
ward as far as Front Street. Immediate 
ly upon the revival of commerce this 
work was taken in hand again—the more 
readily because the increasing size of 
ships called for deeper water at the 
wharves—and South Street was created. 
At the same time, new streets were laid 
out east and west of the Bowery; even 
sroadway, at last, began to show some 
signs of becoming an important thor 
oughfare; the streets leading out of 
Broadway to the North River were 
graded, and some of them were paved 
but this region, then and for a long while 
afterward, was the worst quarter of the 
town. What tended, however, most of 
all to give to the city am air of fully re 
stored vitality was the erection of new 
buildings on the sites so long covered by 
the desolate wreckage of the two fires. 

Yet, for all its real prosperity—indeed 
because of its prosperity —the draggled, 
transitional New York of that flourishing 
time must have been a vastly disagreea)le 
place of residence. Not only was it ug'y 
because of its crudeness and its harsh 
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THE EVOLUTION 
contrasts; it was a dangerous town to live 
in because of the frequent presence of ep- 
idemic disease. The prevalence of small- 
pox—Dr. Jenner's discovery still being a 
little below the surface—was not charge- 
able to any defect in the crudely 
ized system for protecting the 
health; yellow fever, however, 
practically preventable 
partly through ignorance and _ partly 
through carelessness suffered to 
work great havoc here. When ‘a large 
and respectable committee of the citizens, 
of the physicians, and of the corporation,” 
investigated the cause of one of the yel- 
low-fever epidemics, about this time, they 
reported that the spread of the fever was en- 
couraged (as well it might be!) by ‘‘ deep 
damp cellars, sunken yards, unfinished 
water lots, public slips containing filth 
and stagnant water, burials in the city, 
narrow and filthy streets, the inducement 
to intemperance offered by more than a 
thousand tippling-houses, and the want 
of an adequate supply of pure and whole- 
some water.” 

But the New-Yorkers of that day—hav- 
ing great faith in the glorious future of 
their city, and being blessed with strong 
noses and stout hearts—-rose superior to 
rawness and ugliness and (excepting 
when they died of them) to pestilence- 
breeding bad smells. Mangin’s map, 
1808, shows the extent to which—under 
the stimulus of a vigorously reviving 
commerce and a rapidly increasing pop- 
ulation—they were disposed to discount 
their future. Actually, three-fourths of 
the impressive-looking city plotted on this 
map is pure prophecy: whereof there was 
but little fulfilment for near a score of 
years, and some of it never was fulfilled 
at all! In this brave showing of project- 
ed streets almost the only real streets 
above Anthony and Hester—are those of 
the little group in the northwest corner, 
about the State prison, comprising Green- 
wich Village. Brannan and Bullock 
streets (the last-named blessedly changed 
to Broome, later) were laid out; the pres- 
ent Stuyvesant Street, Astor Place, and 
Greenwich Avenue were in existence as 
a continuous system of lanes; the Amity 
Street of the map (not the existing Amity 
Street) was another lane—of which a trace 
still may be seen in the oblique court lead- 
ing off from the east side of South Fifth 
Avenue below Third Street; and Green- 
wich Street—from Duane northward — 
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in existence as the main road to 
Greenwich, and was in great vogue as a 
fashionable drive. All the rest of these 
fine-looking streets were but enthusiastic 
projects of what was expected to be in the 
fulness of time. 

Meanwhile, the tendency of develop 
ment still was along the eastern side of 
the island. The seat of the foreign trade 
was the East River front; of the whole 
sale domestic trade, in Pearl and Broad 
streets and about Hanover Square; of the 
retail trade, in William, between Fulton 
and Wall. Nassau Street and upper Pear] 
Street were places of fashionable resi- 
dence; as were also lower Broadway and 
the Battery. Upper Broadway, paved as 
far as Warren Street, no longer was look- 
ed upon as remote and inaccessible; and 
people with exceptionally long heads were 
beginning, even, to talk of it as a street 
with a future—being thereto moved, no 
doubt, by consideration of its magnifi- 
cent appearance as the great central thor- 
oughfare of the city upon Mangin’s pro- 
phetic map. 

The substantial facts of this hopeful 
period justified a good deal of spread-eagle 
prophecy. Between the years 1789 and 
1801 the duties on foreign goods imported 
into New York increased from less than 
$150,000 to more than $500,000; the ex- 
ports increased in value from $2,500,000 
to almost $20,000,000; the tonnage of 
American vessels in the foreign trade ran 
from 18,000 to 146,000, and in the coasting 
trade from below 5000 to above 34,000 
tons. In the same period the population 
had doubled—increasing from 30,000 to 
60,000 souls. While its commerce thus 
constantly augmented, and while its bor- 
ders constantly expanded to accommodate 
its quickly increasing population, New 
York buzzed with the activity of a vast 
hive of exceptionally enterprising and 
successful bees. 


was 


VI. 

By far the most important improve- 
ment belonging to the last decade of the 
eighteenth century—though one of such 
magnitude that more than a decade of the 
nineteenth century had passed before it 
was completed—was the filling in of the 
Collect,* or Fresh Water pond. ; 

Primitively, a marshy valley extended 

* The name Collect was a corruption of the Dutch 
Kalch-hook, meaning lime-shell point, given to a 


shell-covered promontory, and later transferred to 
the pond itself. 
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THE EVOLUTION 
across the island from about the present 
Roosevelt Slip to where now is the west- 
ern end of Canal Street. Nearly midway 
in this valley was the Collect: whereof 
the original outlet was a stream flowing 
into the East River across the low-lying 
region which still is called ‘‘ the Swamp.” 
As the city advanced up the shore of the 
East River, the Swamp was drained; and, 
before the Revolution, the radical im- 
provement was effected of drawing off 
the overflow of the Collect in the other 
direction—that is to say, by a drain cut 
through the salt marshes to the North 
River. Later, this drain, on the line of 
the present Canal Street, was deepened 
sufficiently to drain the salt marsh and 
so to convert the western end of the val- 
ley into meadow-land. But the pond, a 
barrier in the way of the uniform expan- 
sion of the city northward, still remained. 

Three principal plans for dealing with 
the Collect were held under advisement 
at different times. One was to make a 
dock of it by cutting navigable canals east 
and west to the rivers; another was to 
use it as a source of water supply for the 
city; and still another was to fill it in by 
cutting down and casting into it the near- 
by hills. The very great depth of the pond 

so great that in early times it was re- 
puted to be bottomless—caused some de- 
lay in deciding upon the heroic plan of 
filling it in; but eventually, about the 
end of the last century, this plan was 
adopted, and practically was completed 
in the course of the ensuing ten years. 

A good deal of sentiment has been 
wasted, at one time and another, over the 
extinction of this little lake. Actually, 
filling in the Collect was the only pos- 
sible thing to do with it. To have left it 
under any conditions—even in the midst 
of a considerable park and with under- 
ground communication with tide-water, 
which was one of the several suggestions 
made in the premises—would have re- 
sulted in the creation of a fever-trap alto- 
gether intolerable: precisely such an- 
other abiding-place of malaria and bad 
smells as was the Basin in the city of 
Providence. But, while the filling in was 
inevitable, a very great error was com- 
mitted in using the made land for building 
sites. Had this unwholesome region been 
set aside as a public park-—abundantly 
planted with trees which would have 
sucked up the moisture out of the sodden 
soil—the city would have made a sub- 
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stantial gain on the double score of beauty 
and of health. Even yet, a great improve- 
ment in the sanitary condition of this 
low-lying part of the town could be effect- 
ed by planting the water-loving eucalyp- 
tus thickly along its streets. 

Before the drainage of the Collect was 
completed, not only had the seers of that 
period foreseen the modern city, but a 
staid and practical commission—doing for 
New York precisely what we are laugh- 
ing at the people of Chicago for causing 
to be done for their city now—had plot- 
ted it, as far north as 155th Street, almost 
as it exists to-day. Indeed, the prophecies 
of Mangin’s map seemed quite sober reali- 
ties when compared with the prophecies 
of the map which the Commissioners pro- 
duced eight years later, 1811; and it is a 
fact that some parts of the Commissioners’ 
plan still remain unrealized, although 
more than eighty years have slipped 
away since the pian was made. 

As is shown on Mangin’s map, the 
crookedness of the lower part of the city, 
south of the Fresh Water, was repeated 
north of the Fresh Water on a grander 
scale. In this new region the streets 


were straight in their several groups, but 
the groups were so defiantly at variance 


with each other that wherever their 
edges came together there was a tangle 
fit to make a loadstone lose its way; 
which picturesque confusion was due to 
the fact that each group had started from 
a separate base—the shore lines of vari- 
ous parts of the island, different angles of 
the line of the Bowery, and the lines of 
Broadway and Christopher Street — and 
thence had extended until, quite at hazard, 
they had come together, but had not 
joined. However, some part of this tangle 
still was only on paper— many of the 
plotted streets remaining unopened—and 
therefore could be corrected before it be- 
came a reality; and all of the island 
north of the present Fourteenth Street 
practically was virgin territory which 
could be treated in whatever way seemed 
most conducive to the public good. These 
facts being considered, the wise conclusion 
was reached very early in the present 
century to correct (so far as this was pos- 
sible) the existing City Plan, which had 
been created by a mere patching together 
of scattered parts for the benefit of pri- 
vate interests, and to make a larger plan 
—so comprehensive that the growth of 
the city for a century or more would be 
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provided for—in the interest of the com- 
munity as a whole. 

To make this rational project operative, 
an act of Assembly was passed, April 13, 
1807, in accordance with the provisions 
of which Gouverneur Morris, Simeon De 
Witt, and John Rutherford were appoint- 
ed ‘‘Commissioners of Streets and Roads 
in the City of New York,” with instruc- 
tions ‘‘to lay out streets, roads, and pub- 
lic squares, of such width [saving that no 
street should be less than fifty feet wide] 
and extent as to them should seem most 
conducive to the public good”; to estab- 
lish upon the ground the City Plan thus 
created by the fixing of stone posts at 
suitable points; and to file maps of the 
plan with the Secretary of State, the 
County Clerk, and the Mayor; and the 
act further provided that no compensa- 
tion could be had for buildings destroyed 
by the opening of streets when it should 
be shown that such buildings had been 
erected after the maps had been filed. 

The Commissioners, who were allowed 
four years in which to prepare their plan 
and to establish it upon the ground, com- 
pleted their work in outline within that 
period: in the year 1811 their report was 
made and their maps were filed which 
created the city, north of Houston Street, 
excepting in the matter of public parks, 
substantially as it exists to-day. The 
work of exact location — involving the 
survey of all the streets, and the placing 
of ‘' 1549 marble monumental stones and 
98 iron bolts,” as is recorded by the mi- 
nutely accurate Mr. John Randel, Jun., 
the engineer in charge of the work—was 
not completed until about the year 1821. 

Unfortunately, the promise of this far- 
sighted undertaking was far from being 
fulfilled in its performance. The mag- 
nificent opportunity which was given to 
the Commissioners to create a beautiful 
city simply was wasted and thrown away. 
Having to deal with a region well wood- 
ed, broken by hills, and diversified by 
watercourses — where the very contours 
of the land suggested curving roads, and 
its unequal surface reservations for beau- 
ty’s sake alone—these worthy men de- 
cided that the forests should be cut away, 
the hills levelled, the hollows filled in, 
the streams buried; and upon the fiat 
surface thus created they elapped down 
a ruler and completed their Boeotian pro- 
gramme by creating a city in which all 
was right angles and straight lines. 
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These deplorable resulis were 0) 
reached light!y. The Commissioners, j; 
their stolid way, unquestionably gay; 
their very best thought to the work con 
fided to their indiscretion; they even, by 
their own showing, rose to the height of 
considering the claims of what they be 
lieved to be the beautiful before they d: 
cided upon giving place to the useful 
alone. Appended to their map are what 
they modestly style “remarks,” in the 
course of which—after stating that the; 
had ‘‘personally reconnoitred” the r 
gion with which they were dealing—they 
declare ‘“‘that one of the first objects 
which claimed the attention of the Com 
missioners was the form and manner 
in which the business should be conduct 
ed; that is to say, whether they should 
confine themselves to rectilinear and rec 
tangular streets, or whether they should 
adopt some of those supposed improve 
ments by circles, ovals, and stars which 
certainly embellish a plan, whatever may 
be their effect as to convenience and util 
ity. In considering that subject they 
could not but bear in mind that a city is 
to be composed principally of the habi 
tations of men, and that straight -sided 
and right-angled houses are the most 
cheap to build and the most convenient 
tolive in. The effect of these plain and 
simple reflections was decisive’ — that 
is to say, the rectangles and straight lines 
carried the day. 

In regard to parks, these excellently 
dull gentlemen had equally common-sen 
sible views. ‘‘It may be a matter of sur 
prise,” they write, ‘‘that so few vacant 
spaces have been left, and those so small, 
for the benefit of fresh air and consequent 
preservation of health. Certainly if the 
city of New York was destined to stand 
on the side of a small stream, such as thi 
Seine or Thames, a great number of am 
ple places might be needful. But thos 
large arms of the sea which embrace Man 
hattan Island render its situation, in re 
gard to health and pleasure, as well as 
to the convenience of commerce, pecul 
jarly felicitous, When, therefore, from 
the same causes, the prices of land are 
so uncommonly great, it seems proper 
to admit the principles of economy to 
greater influence than might, under cir- 
cumstances of a different kind, have con 
sisted with the dictates of prudence and 
the sense of duty.” Holding these views 
the Commissioners explained that ‘* it ap- 
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pears proper, nevertheless, to select and 
set apart on an elevated position a space 
sufficient for a large reservoir when it 
shall be found needful to furnish the 
city, by means of aqueducts or by the 
aid of hydraulic machinery, with a copi- 
ous supply of pure and wholesome water” ; 
and that ‘‘it was felt to be indispensable 
that a much larger space should be set 
apart for military exercise, as also to 
assemble, in case of need, the force des- 
tined to defend the city”’—out of which 
secondary series of considerations came 
the really magnificent Parade, extending 
from Twenty-third to Thirty-fourth Street, 
and from Fourth to Seventh Avenue, that 
eventually shrunk away into the existing 
Madison Square. The third large reser- 
vation made by the Commissioners, the 
space for a great market, never got be- 
yond the paper plan; which is the more 
to be regretted because this particular 
project, being quite within the range of 
their capabilities, was admirably well con- 
ceived. Union Place—now called, very 
unreasonably, Union Square—was a sort 
of geographical accident, which in later 
times has suffered a great reduction in 
size. ‘‘This Place,” wrote the Commis- 
sioners, ‘‘ becomes necessary from various 
considerations. Its central position re- 
quires an opening for the benefit of fresh 
air; the union of so many large roads 
demands space for security and conven- 
ience, and the morsels into which it would 
be cut by continuing across it the several 
streets and avenues would be of very lit- 
tle use or value.” 

The Commissioners, finally, sum up the 
result of their labors in these words: ‘‘ To 
some it may be a matter of surprise that 
the whole island has not been laid out as 
acity. To others it may be a subject of 
merriment that the Commissioners have 
provided space for a greater population 
than is collected at any spot on this side 
of China. They have in this respect been 
governed by the shape of the ground. It 
is not improbable that considerable num- 
bers may be collected at Harlem before 
the high hills to the southward of it shall 
be built upon as a city; and it is improba- 
ble that (for centuries to come) the grounds 
north of Harlem Flat will be covered 
with houses. To have come short of the 
extent laid out might therefore have de- 
feated justexpectations; and to have gone 
further might have furnished materials 
for the pernicious spirit of speculation.” 


MAGAZINE. 


Excepting in the laying out of the city 
upon so large a scale—in which there was 
a touch of uncommon sense that bordered 
upon imagination—common-sense of the 
plainest sort was the. dominant character 
istic of the Commissioners’ plan. Think 
ing only of utility and economy, they 
solved their problem—which admitted of 
so magnificent a solution —in the simplest 
and dullest way. Yet it is not just to 
blame them personally because their plan 
fell so far short of what might have been 
accomplished by men of genius governed 
by artistic taste. All that fairly can be 
said in the premises—and this quite as 
much in their justification as to their re 
proach—is that they were surcharged with 
the dulness and intense utilitarianism of 
the people and the period whereof they 
were apart. Assuredly, the work would 
have been done with more dash and spirit 
a whole century earlier—in the slave-deal 
ing and piratical days of New York, when 
life here had a flavor of romance in it, 
and was not a mere grind of money-mak 
ing in stupid commonplace ways. 

‘ven on the score of utility, however, 
the Commissioners fell into one very 
grave error, for which, the requirements 
of the case being entirely clear and obvi 
ous, there was absolutely noexcuse. They 
were dealing with a long and narrow 
island, whereon the strong pressure of 
traffic necessarily would be longitudinal 
always. Yet, in the face of this most ob 
vious fact, their provision of longitudinal 
streets was one-third less to the square 
mile than was their provision of latitudi 
nal streets; and their case is only made 
worse by the existing proof—the greater 
width of the avenues—that they did dim 
ly recognize the conditions for which they 
failed to provide. The city has not yet 
expanded to the point where the incon 
venience arising from this blunder has 
become sufficiently marked to attract at 
tention. It will begin to be felt very soon 
after the building of the bridge connect 
ing New York and New Jersey shall have 
brought the principal railway lines of th« 
country into direct connection, on the left 
shore of the Hudson, with the principa 
lines of foreign steamers, with the result 
ing transfer to that region of the com 
mercial centre of the town. 


VII. 


While this project of a city, magnifi- 
cent at least in the matter of size, was !n 
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course of elaboration by the 
serious Commissioners — in 
the very year, in fact, in 
which they began their work 
—the actually existing city of 
that period had the life tem- 
porarily knocked out of it by 
President Jefferson's Embar- 
go Act: that curious weapon 
of self- offence which both 
surprised and annoyed its 
inventor by going off with 
such unnecessary violence at 
the wrong end. 

The condition of New 
York while the deadening 
wanKET--W\ etfect of the Embargo rested 
ask upon its commerce was trist 
to the last degree—as is 
shown vividly in the fol- 
lowing extract, under date 
of April 13, 1808, from the 
journal of the shrewdly ob- 
servant Mr. John Lambert: 
‘** Everything wore a dismal 
aspect at New York. The 
embargo had now continued 
upwards of three months,and 
the salutary check which 
Congress imagined it would 
have upon the conduct of the 
belligerent powers was ex- 
tremely doubtful, while the 
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ruination of the commerce of the United 
States appeared certain if such destructive 
measures were persisted in. Already had 
120 failures taken place among the mer- 
chants and traders, to the amount of more 
than 5,000,000 dollars; and there were 
above 500 vessels in the harbor which 
were lying up useless, and rotting for 
want of employment. Thousands of sail- 
ors were either destitute of bread wan- 
dering about the country, or had entered 
the British service. The merchants had 
shut up their counting-houses and dis- 
charged their clerks; and the farmers re- 
frained from cultivating their land-—for if 
they brought their produce to market they 
could not sell at all, or were obliged to dis- 
pose of it for only a fourth of its value.” 

In another part of his journal, Lambert 
wrote: ‘‘The amount of tonnage belong- 
ing to the port of New York in 1806 was 
183,671 tons, and the number of vessels 
in the harbor on the 25th of December, 
1807, when the embargo took place, was 
537. The moneys collected in New York 
for the national Treasury, on the imports 
and tonnage, have for several years 
amounted to one-fourth of the public 
revenue. In 1806 the sum collected was 
6,500,000 dollars, which, after deducting 
the drawbacks, left a nett revenue of 4,500, - 
000 dollars, which was paid into the Trea- 
sury of the United States as the proceeds 
of one year. In the year 1808 the whole 
of this immense sum had vanished!” 

Fortunately, it had vanished for only 
a little while. Even under the stress of 
the Non-intercourse Act, and of the con- 
stantly augmenting political ferment, the 
commerce of New York revived with 
such energetic celerity that by the time 
war was declared against England, in the 
year 1812, the registered tonnage of the 
port amounted to 266,548 tons—being 
equal to that of Boston and Philadelphia 
combined, and nearly double that of any 
other port in the United States. Under 
these circumstances, naturally, the war 
bore more heavily upon New York than 
upon any other American city; indeed, 
the reimposition of the Embargo scarcely 
would have produced here a more calam- 
itous result. 

The one redeeming feature of the situ- 
ation, in a business way, was the chance 
that the war offered for privateering. 
But even success in this line of spirited 
endeavor did not yield unalloyed happi- 
ness; for privateering had suffered a de- 
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cided sea-change in the course of the 
years which had passed since it had been 
so much. the vogue in these parts. It is 
true that a good many private armed ves 
sels were fitted out from this port during 
the war of 1812, and it also is true that 
to the great profit of their owners—they 
mowed a fairly broad swath through the 
English merchant marine. But public 
sentiment did not unanimously, as in an 
earlier time, endorse this energetic meth 
od of picking up a living on the high 
seas. Indeed, not very many years later 
—the more honest view of the matter, 
meanwhile, having increasingly prevail- 
ed—one of our local historians wrote of 
these very ventures of 1812-15 in the fol 
lowing vigorous terms: ‘‘ By this legal 
ized piracy a great amount of property 
belonging to British subjects was plun 
dered at sea and brought into New York; 
where for a while the enriched freeboot- 
ers glittered in their ill-gotten splendor, 
and exerted a most corrupting influence 
upon society”! 

But the enrichment by sea-theft, even 
to the extent of glittering splendor, of a 
few freebooting New-Yorkers did not take 
the place of the more moderate enrich 
ment of all the merchants of the city by 
legitimate trade. While the war lasted, 
New York languished miserably. The 
projects for new streets, the plans for new 
buildings, were abandoned. So far from 
increasing, the population actually was 
lessened by more than two thousand be- 
tween the years 1810 and 1813. In 1814 
the revenues of the port dropped down to 
but little more than half a million. This 
was the low-water mark, and in the very 
next year—peace having been concluded 
—the revenues shot up to fourteen mil! 
ions, as foreign goods were poured into 
the country to make good the long drain. 
But so violent a revival of business did 
more harm than good. The vast importa 
tions glutted the market, and for six years 
there was great uncertainty and fluctua 
tion in the state of trade. Not until the 
third decade of the century was fairly 
started did commercial’ balances adjust 
themselves and a new era of prosperity 
begin. 


During the 


fluctuating period 
growth of the city was spasmodic; but by 
the year 1820 substantial advances north 


this 


ward had been made. The most impor- 
tant single piece of work in the scheme of 
development was the completion of the 
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deep canal on the line of Canal Street; 
with the consequent effective drainage of 
the whole valley lying between the choked 
Collect and the North River, and the regu- 
jJation of the streets, previously laid out, 
on the reclaimed land. Even before this 
obstacle had been removed, however, the 
city had passed beyond it. Soon after 
the return of peace, building began on 
Broadway north of ‘‘the Meadows,” and 
also near Broadway on Spring and Broome 
streets—being the beginning of the move- 
ment that twenty years or so later was to 
make of this region a highly fashionable 
quarter of the town. Even the yellow 
fever of 1822—the last of the serious epi- 
demics of this disease—tended to acceler- 
ate the growth of the city northward, for 
many of the exiles from the lower part of 
the island retained their suburban homes 
after the fever had passed. By the year 
1824—in which year ‘‘ more than 1600 new 
houses were erected, nearly all of them 
of brick or stone,” as is proudly stated by 
a contemporary chronicler—the lines of 
the city blocks were advancing close upon 
Greenwich Village, and Greenwich itself 
was becoming a populous suburban ward. 
At the same time a considerable settlement 
was asserting itself westward of the Bow- 
ery. Between these extremes the build- 
ing of handsome villas was giving a vast- 
ly aristocratical air to the heretofore desert 
reaches of upper Broadway; and in order 
to invite the farther expansion of this 
fashionable quarter the old Potter’s Field 
was reclaimed from a wilderness, and then 

-with the paupers still in situ—was trans- 
formed into the present Washington 
Square. By the year 1820 the population 
of the city had increased to 123,706 souls. 


VII. 

New York’s destiny as a commercial 
centre was settled from the start by the 
fact that the city—therein possessing what 
all other cities on the Atlantic seaboard 
lacked—had ample channels of communi- 
cation with the interior by water. 

Without examining closely a large map, 
it is not easy to estimate how great an ex- 
tent of territory—down the whole range 
of coast from the Connecticut to the 
Shrewsbury River, and remotely inland— 
can be reached in perfect safety from this 
city in a sloop of 20 tons. And in our 
days of railroads it is even less easy to 
realize that some of these waterways—the 
Hackensack, for instance—ever could have 
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been of any serious value to the commerce 
of NewYork. But before cheap and speedy 
means of land carriage had been estab- 
lished every one of these small streams 
—down to those on which even a 10-ton 
sloop would float—was a channel of trade 
which appreciably added to the revenues 
of this town. It was, therefore, as the 
direct result of the advantages possessed 
by New York as a centre of domestic dis- 
tribution that the city gained the leading 
place in the foreign trade of North Amer- 
ica and acquired a registered tonnage of 
more than 260,000 tons by the beginning 
of the war of 1812. 

But not until after this war was ended 
did the business conditions here justify 
the establishment of regular transatlantic 
lines with fixed dates of sailing—the fa- 
mous lines of Liverpool packets, for which 
some few people of old-fashioned tenden- 
cies sigh a little as they take passage now- 
adays in a record-breaking ‘‘ greyhound,” 
with the full knowledge that that non- 
descript but spirited animal actually is a 
frightfully overcrowded and badly kept 
summer-resort hotel got away to sea. 

The pioneer establishment in the Liver- 
pool service was the Black Ball Line, 
started in the year 1817 by Isaac Wright 
and Son, Francis Thompson, Benjamin 
Marshal, and Jeremiah Thompson, with 
four large ships—as ships went, in those 
days; that is to say, vessels of between 
400 and 500 tons — named the Pacific, 
Amity, William Thompson, and James 
Cropper, with sailing dates fixed for the 
first day of each month throughout the 
year. Four years later, when the busi- 
ness of the country was in an unusually 
flourishing condition, a second line, the 
Red Star, was established; also with four 
ships making monthly departures, but 
sailing on the 24th of the month. In the 
same year the Black Ball Line put on 
four more vessels, sailing on the 16th of 
the month; and a little later the Swal- 
low -tail Line was started, with four 
ships, making monthly departures on 
the 8th. Thus communication was estab- 
lished between New York and Liverpool 
by a fleet of sixteen vessels, making from 
each end of the line weekly departures 
the year round.* Later, regular lines 
were established to London, Havre, Green- 


* For a fuller description of this phase of the de- 
velopment of New York, see “The Old Packet and 
Clipper Service,” by G. W. Sheldon, in Harper's 
Magazine for January, 1884. 
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ock and other European ports; while the 
increase in the coastwise service natu- 
rally kept pace with that of the foreign 
trade. 

The point to be here observed is that 
the weekly service to and from Liverpool 

significant of a very great commercial 
pressure for that period—was established 
before the natural advantages possessed 
by New York as a distributing centre had 
received any substantial improvement ; 
before, indeed, any improvement at all 
had been effected beyond the opening in- 
land from the various watercourses of 
ways more or less practicable for freight- 
wagons and pack-trains. It was, there- 
fore, the demand for the extension of a 
great business already soundly established 
which led to the creation of what fre- 
quently has been styled the foundation- 
stone of New York’s commercial suprem- 
acy—the Erie Canal. In view of the 
natural geographical advantages possessed 
by this city, of the intelligent fostering of 
trade in the early times by the grants of 
staple right and of the monopoly of flour, 
it seems a fair inference that this so-called 
foundation-stone was set in when the 
building had got up to about the third or 
fourth floor. But as to the vast impor- 
tance of the canal to the well-being of 
New York—without regard to the struc- 
tural period at which its benefits became 
operative—there can be no question at all. 
Again it is necessary to examine careful- 
ly a large map in order to arrive at an 
adequate comprehension of what was done 
for this city when a waterway was cut 
from the Hudson River to the Great 
Lakes. 

This large project was not conceived in 
its entirety: it was an evolution. In the 
year 1792, under the presidency of General 
Philip Schuyler, the Western Inland Lock 
Navigation Company was incorporated for 
the purpose of opening a communication 
by canal to Seneca Lake and Lake Onta- 
rio and of improving the Mohawk River. 
Later, at the suggestion of Gouverneur 
Morris—who in this matter worked for 
the welfare of the city with an intelligent 
zeal which he certainly did not manifest 
when he was helping to lay it out as a 
checker-board—the grander plan was taken 
into consideration of opening a canal from 
the Hudson River to Lake Erie. In the 
same year that this statesmanlike sugges- 
tion was made, 1808, the project was 
brought before the Assembly by Joshua 


Forman; an appropriation was granted 
for a preliminary survey, and the surye\ 
was made by James Geddes. The matter 
then dropped for a year, but was revived 
energetically in March, 1810—at which, 
time Senator, afterward Governor, De 
Witt Clinton became associated with it 
and thereafter remained its most efficient 
promoter until the successful end. 

For several years the war then going 
on with England prevented the prosecy 
tion of the work; and even after this mil 
itary matter had been satisfactorily dis 
posed of—it was rather a brilliant little 
war, so far as we were concerned, wit! 
some beautiful fighting in it—the disor 
dered finances of the country caused stil! 
longer delay. Not until April 17, 1817, 
was the whole plan solidified into a legis 
lative act—by which funds were provid: 
for the construction of a canal 363 miles 
in length, with a surface width of 40 feet, 
a bottom width of 18 feet, and a water 
channel four feet in depth. But when 
the start fairly had been made the work 
went ahead rapidly. Ground was broken 
that same year, on July 4th, at Rome, on 
the middle section; and the excavation 
and structural work were pushed with 
such diligence that the canal was opened 
for traffic in but little more than eight 
years. 

A picturesque celebration of ‘‘ the wed- 
ding of the waters” followed the com- 
pletion of the work. On the morning 
of October 26, 1825, the first flotilla of 
canal-boats bound for the seaboard left 
Buffalo, starting at the signal of a can 
non fired at the Erie in-take. This shot 
straightway was echoed—guns having 
been stationed at regular intervals—down 
the whole length of the new waterway, 
and thence onward down the Hudson to 
New York: where, precisely one hour and 
twenty-five minutes after the first gun 
had been fired beside the lake, the last gun 
was fired beside the sea. During another 
hour and twenty-five minutes the answer 
from the ocean to the inland waters went 
thundering onward into the northwest. 

And then, at this end of the line, the 
enthusiasm aroused in so thrilling a fash- 
ion had a whole fortnight in which to 
cool while the boz.ts were crawling east- 
ward. Yet crawling is a dull word to 
apply to what really was a triumphal! 
progress. It would be more in harmony 
with the oratorical spirit of the occasion 
to say that the boats came eastward on 
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the crest of a wave of popular rejoicing: 
while all the canal towns burst forth into 
speeches of glorification by the lips of 
their local dignitaries, and listened to 
like speeches from Governor Clinton and 
Gouverneur Morris and the other migrant 
statesmen aboard the flotilla; while flags 
were flying everywhere by day and bon- 
fires were blazing everywhere by night; 
and while all central New York was vi- 
brant with the uncontrolled violence of 
countless brass bands. 

At five o'clock on the morning of No- 
vember 4th this fresh-water cyclone com- 
pleted the last stage of its eventful prog- 
ress, the run down the Hudson in tow 
of the Chancellor Livingston, and halted 
off the State prison (at the foot of the 
present West Tenth Street), while all the 
bells went off into joy-peals and there 
was a noble bellowing of guns. Off 
the State prison (a trysting-place which 
aroused no disagreeable doubts and dreads 
in thé breasts of the aldermen of that 
earlier, non-boodling day) the flotilla was 
met by a deputation of the civic authori- 
ties charged with the duty of “ congratu- 
lating the company on their arrival from 
Lake Erie,” and of conducting them down 
stream, around the Battery, and up the 
East River to the Navy- yard; where a 
thunderous official salute was fired, and 
the officers of the corporation welcomed 
the distinguished guests in form. And 
then, from the Navy-yard, ‘‘a grand pro- 
cession, consisting of nearly all the ves- 
sels in port gayly decked with colors 
of all nations,” went down to the lower 
bay—where Governor Clinton, from the 
deck of tle United States schooner Dol- 
phin, about which all the other vessels 
were grouped in a great circle, poured a 
libation of the fresh water brought from 
Lake Erie into the salt water of the At- 
lantic Ocean—and so typified the joining 
together of the inland and the outland 
seas. 

Either in dramatic effect or in com- 
mercial importance,the only otherevent in 
our national history that can be compared 
with this is the meeting—just forty-four 
years later—of the locomotives at Promon- 
tory Point: and the comparison is the 
more seemly because the building of the 
waterway from the Hudson to the lakes 
was one of the most important of the 
many acts of preparation which in the 
fulness of time made the building of the 
railway from ocean to ocean possible. 








IX 

Practically, the building of the Erie 
Canal completed the material evolution 

of New York. That is to say, by the 
year 1825 the essential elements were as- 
sembled—a large and mixed population, 
transportation facilities into the heart of 
the continent, a foreign trade diffused 
over the whole globe—which constitute 
the New York of to-day. 

This is far from saying that the city 
then entered upon, and ever since has 
continued in the possession of, unalloyed 
prosperity. 3eing essentially human, 
New York has a handsome potentiality of 
error and a fair average liability to mis- 
fortune—both of which attributes have 
been manifested repeatedly during the 
past threescore and eight years. In the 
way of misfortunes, for instance, a most 
serious one came only ten years after the 
canal was opened: ‘‘the great fire” of 
December, 1835, which began near the 
foot of Maiden Lane, burned upwards 
of six hundred buildings, including the 
Custom-house and the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, and caused a money loss of about 
twenty millions of dollars: some of which 
painful facts may be seen recorded to this 
day on a marble tablet displayed upon the 
building No. 80 Pearl Street. And in 
the way of errors, one of great magnitude 
was committed in this same fourth decade 
of the century—being an error in which 
the whole country had a share-—when the 
naive attempt was made to create unlim- 
ited credit on the alchemistic basis of 
paper declared to be transmuted into gold. 
The fire of 1835, with its vast consump- 
tion of substantial wealth, liad its share 
in precipitating the financial panic of 
1836-7; but this same panic surely would 
have come, and only a little later, even 
had there been no fire at all. Unfortu- 
nately, the lesson of 1837 was utterly 
wasted; and so also have been wasted 
the similar lessons of later date—for the 
disposition to dabble in that form of oc- 
cult chemistry which seeks to create some- 
thing out of nothing is so profoundly 
rooted in the human race that it needs 
must keep on sprouting until the very 
end of time. 

But while on broad lines the material 
evolution of New York was completed in 
1825, the practical development of the ex 
isting city dates from that very year. At 
that time the population numbered only 
166,000, and the utmost stretch of fancy 
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ould not carry the limits of the city 
proper above Fourteenth Street. Since 
then the whole of the dwelling portion 
of New York —excepting comparatively 
small areas on the east and west sides of 
the island—has been created anew; and 
within the same period the region below 
Fourteenth Street, with the exceptions 
noted, has been turned over to business 
purposes, and a great part of it has been 
rebuilt—notably that portion lying south 
of where once was the wall—in a fashion 
that would make the sometime owners 
of the cabbage patches thereabovts use 
strong Dutch language expressive of awe! 
In this period, too, almost everything has 
been added to New York which distin- 
guishes a city from an overgrown town: 
an adequate and wholesome water supply ; 
an effective system of lighting; a provi- 
sion of public parks so ample and so mag- 
nificently costly that ‘tis fit to make the 
bones of the economical Commissioners 
of 1807 rattle a protest in their graves. 
And also—though these be sore and deli- 
cate points to touch upon—something has 
been done toward providing local trans- 
portation, toward properly paving the 
streets, and even toward keeping the 
streets clean. All of these improvements, 
with the others like in kind but less in 
degree which subsequently came to pass, 
were in embryo in the year 1825, and 
needed for their development only favor- 
ing conditions and time. 
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Equally existent in embryo were the 
developments which were to take place 
outside of New York but which were to 
be the very corner-stones of the city’s 
later prosperity: the land and sea trans- 
portation service by steam. The ocean 
service came naturally, in sequence to 
that which had been expanded to great 
proportions before the new motive power 
had been reduced to practical working 
shape. Being established, the steamship 
lines had only to grow with the always 
growing trade. The existing railway ser- 
vice, which makes New York the sea- 
board terminus of all east-and-west lines, 
also is the necessary outgrowth of the 
earlier conditions when this port alone 
provided ample facilities for ocean car- 
riage to all parts of the world. Possess- 
ing this advantage, the opening of the 
Erie Canal—a clear ten years before rail- 
ways began seriously to modify the condi- 
tions of trade—gave this city a hold upon 
the business of the interior of the .coun- 
try that never afterwards was lost. And, 
consequently, when the railway building 
began in good earnest there was no ques- 
tion as to which of the seaboard cities 
should be the objective point of the traf- 
fic by rail. Whether the lines ended 
nominally at Baltimore or Philadelphia 
or Boston, their actual end—to which most 
of the goods for export must be brought, 
and from which almost all foreign goods 
must be received—was New York. 
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Q° much of a purely imaginative and 
\) mendacious nature has been publish- 
ed during the past years concerning the 
Empress - Queen of Austro- Hungary by 
who have never had the re- 
motest opportunity of obtaining any au- 
thentic information about her that it 
may possibly interest English-speaking 
readers to learn something of her Majes- 
ty’s character and mode of life from one 
who has enjoyed the inestimable privi- 
lege of forming part of her immediate 
circle. 

Elizabeth’s intense horror of publicity 
of any kind, her love of seclusion, and 
her exquisitely beautiful and romantic 
personality, have all contributed to ren- 
der her the victim of misrepresentation 
that is mostly ludicrous and frequently 
cruel. The public, both in Austria and 


persons 


abroad, are insatiate in their desire to be- 
come acquainted with the *‘ faits et ges- 
of the lovely consort of Francis Jo- 
seph, and the newspapers, in order to 
meet the popular demand, have been 


tes” 


forced to resort to the most elaborate lit- 
erary embroidery on the flimsiest and 
most transparent of groundworks. 
Unfortunately Elizabeth, although re- 
garded as an exceedingly interesting fig- 
ure, is not one that is popular in the gen- 
eral sense of the word, and hence many 
of these elaborately spun tissues of false- 
hood have been of a particularly incon- 
siderate and painful character. One of 
the most unfounded of these statements 
is the one which has recently obtained 
currency both in Europe and in the Unit- 
ed States, to the effect that her Majesty 
had succumbed to the hereditary curse of 
the house of Bavaria. This is in no way 
true. She is not demented, nor has she 
ever been so, even momentarily. Bro- 
ken-hearted, bowed down by sorrows 
which were due to no fault of hers, yes; 
but not insane, nor even a prey to that 
melancholia which has been so graphi- 
cally described by imaginative newspaper 
writers. The Empress’s failure to ac- 
quire popularity has been mainly due to 
her loftiness and great nobility of charac- 
ter. Being remarkably gifted both by 
nature and education, she has always 
been quick to perceive the foibles and 
weaknesses of those with whom she was 
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brought into contact, and too honest to 
pretend with regard to the same any 
blindness which she did not feel. More 
over, her extreme delicacy and purity of 
mind rendered her singularly intolerant 
with regard to the ordinary delinquen 
cies and indiscretions of a mondaine’s 
life. She condemned too openly the in 
trigues and follies which she could not 
help seeing around her, and even the 
mere look of her glorious eyes was suffi- 
cient to convey a mute reproach to those 
whose conscience was not absolutely 
blameless. To her refined, fastidious, 
and somewhat satirical taste there ap 
peared to be a sort of vulgarity in inti- 
macies of any kind. Love, as ordinarily 
understood, was displeasing to her, and 
no man has been able ever to obtain any 
atom of influence over her; for «swhen- 
ever they attempted to change from court- 
iers to open admirers, they found an im- 
passable barrier set between her and them 
by her intense chilliness of manner. She 
has been surrounded by all the powers 
of passion, but never has she granted 
them more than a cool little smile of 
compassionate pity, for passions have had 
no place in her exquisite and complex 
organism. Sometimes this refusal of hers 
to understand the feelings which she in- 
spired in men ended tragically, as was 
the case when young Count H = 
Magyar nobleman, lost his heart to his 
sovereign many years ago. Tall and 
well made, and with an exceedingly 
handsome face on his broad shoulders, 
Count H was a young officer in the 
Royal Hungarian Body-Guard. He wor- 
shipped the Empress with all the ecstasies 
of a first love, and he was ready to per- 
petrate the maddest follies in order to 
win even the faintest smile of recogni- 
tion. But he never had dared to breathe 
a word of his feelings toher. One night, 
however, during a ball at the Castle of 
Schoenbrunn, while wandering by her side 
on the moonlit terraces, he forgot all else 
save his uncontrollable passion. It is 
true that the exquisite loveliness of the 
young Empress was sufficient to set on 
fire the brain of any man, as she stood 
there illumined by the silvery rays of the 
harvest-moon, with her Narcissus-like 
fairness, her great blue-black eyes look 
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ing so abnormally large in her delicate however, he could so much as touch her, 
face, and her ethereal form clouded in she stopped him with a glance so chill 
silk-embroidered diamond-studded gauze, and so contemptuous that it seemed to 
with huge emeralds glittering on her hair freeze and to magnetize him. He paused 
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and bosom. The young officer came a second, trembling from head to foot, 
nearer to her, and suddenly putting out then throwing himself wildly at her feet, 
his arms to clasp her to his heart, mur- he buried his face in the perfumed laces 
mured words of passionate love. Before, of her gown and sobbed out his love. 
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Far from arousing a sentiment of pity in 
her heart, the young man’s despair, his 
words, and his kneeling attitude seemed 
to her intolerable insults. She did not 
stop to consider the temptation that had 
been placed in his way, but drawing aside 
with a gesture of unutterable disdain, 
she left him and disappeared into the 
palace. Two days later, Count H 
was exiled to his great possessions in the 
far south of Hungary, and during many 
long and weary years he was kept there 
by the orders of the Kaiser, to whom 
Empress Elizabeth had related the in- 
cident. 

The Emperor, although he has been 
drawn into many so-called affaires de 
coeur, has never loved but one woman in 
the true sense of the word, and that wo- 
man is his wife. The ‘anointed of the 
Lord” are frequently subjected to temp- 


tations from which ordinary mortals 
are exempt, especially when, as in the 
cease of Francis Joseph, they combin 
in their person good looks, suprem: 
elegance, chivalry, and a marvellous 
charm of manner. Loyalty on the 
part of the fair sex towards the sov 
ereign occasionally assumes an exceed 
ingly demonstrative form. They ruffle 
their feathers and put forth all their 
charms for the purpose of attracting 
imperial favor; and when the monarch 
condescends to bestow a kindly word or 
even glance in recognition of such man 
ifest efforts to please him, a basis is at 
once given thereby to the most extray 
agant stories concerning his alleged in 
trigue with the fair one in question 
These, however, are slanders from 
which no royal personage of any 
prominence is exempt. Certainly the 
Emperor can lay no claim to having 
lived the life of a saint during his ear 
ly life. But, according to the French 
moral, ‘‘on préte aux riches” (one 
lends to the rich), and the exaggera- 
tion on the subject is of the most 
flagrant nature. Indeed, it is mate- 
rially impossible that one tithe of the 
adventures ascribed to the Austrian 
monarch should be true. 

The Emperor is a very hard and 
conscientious worker. Always up and 
dressed at five o’clock in the morning, 
he breakfasts in his cabinet de travail, 
and gives the whole forenoon to affairs 
of the state. Unfortunately, he has 
been somewhat weak where women 

were concerned. Women of all ranks 
and classes have adored him, and he 
never was able to withstand the charm 
of this delightful homage. The Em- 
peror is a fine soldier, a keen hunter, 
a thinker, a scholar, and a satirist. He 
was ever extremely kind-hearted, but 
his soft-heartedness with regard to wo 
men rendered him involuntarily cruel 
to the only one he really loved pro- 
foundly and completely. Often, at first, 
Elizabeth was seized by an overpower- 
ing fit of anger against him when she 
saw him guilty of this weakness. She 
did not blame him openly, for she con 
sidered that her marriage vows bound 
her to obedience and silence. A jealous 
woman loses ground in her husband's 
esteem and in her own, and renders her- 
self ridiculous by a ceaseless struggle with 
her rivals. Too proud to stoop to such a 
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course of action,the Empress refused even 
to admit to herself that was neg- 
lected; but, nevertheless, she bitterly suf- 
She found help and consolation 


she 


fered. 
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for the Hungarian Bishop Ronay, who 
had but shortly completed the educa- 
tion of Archduke Rudolph, and said to 


him: ‘‘I have decided to confide my 
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in a strong religious feeling, of which, it 
is true, she very seldom spoke, but to which 


all her actions pointed. Her choice ofa 
tutor for, Archduchess Valérie was an ad- 
ditional proof of her piety. In the be- 
ginning of March, 1873, Elizabeth sent 


daughter's education to you. I want her 
to be thoroughly cognizant of the Hun- 
garian language. I have prayed with 
her in Hungarian ever since she was a 
baby, because I want her to be as little 
like a German as possible. Teach her to 
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be a true Christian. We are all in sore 
need of religious support to go through 
this life.” 

Little Valérie was then four years old, 
and Bishop Ronay continued as her in- 
structor until the year 1883. The Em- 


press was almost always present during 
the lessons, and followed with unabated 


interest her little daughter’s progress. 
She herself was an excellent Hungarian 
scholar, and her teacher, Dr. Falk, the 
learned editor of the Pesther Lloyd, once 
remarked, while speaking of the lessons 
he had given her: ‘‘A more intelligent 
pupil could not have been found. She 
used to make long translations for me so 
correctly and in so neat a hand that she 
might have won the first prize at a public 
school. So anxious was she to advance 
herself in her studies that during all the 
time I had the honor of being her teach- 
er I caught her tripping but once. One 
day, at the commencement of her lesson, 
she handed me a sheet of paper which 
looked somewhat untidy, both sides being 
written upon in pencil. ‘ Yesterday,’ 
quoth her Majesty, ‘I was engaged all 
day long in granting audiences and in 
receiving people, and in the evening there 
was a state concert, which fatigued me so 
much that I went to bed without think- 
ing of preparing my lesson for to-day. 
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I could not, however, go to sleep with- 
out doing some little work, so I tore this 
page from an almanac which was on a 
table near my bed, and I wrote on it the 
translation of one of the stories therein 
contained. You will therefore have to 
forgive the appearance of this exercise 
for the sake of my good intentions.’ ” 

The incidents of her Majesty’s early 

married life, on which history is singu 
larly silent, nevertheless go far to ex- 
plain her great dislike for Vienna and 
the Viennese, and her almost passion- 
ate love for all that is Hungarian. Of 
course the story of her betrothal to the 
Emperor is well known byall. A mar- 
riage had been arranged for him with 
her eldest sister, and the young mon- 
arch arrived at the castle of his future 
father-in-law for the purpose of being 
officially betrethed. He, however, fell 
madly in love with Princess Elizabeth, 
the Cinderella of the ducal family, who 
was yet in short dresses, and breaking 
off his engagement with Princess Helen, 
he married the younger sister. 

A far grander alliance had been 
looked for by the Viennese, who consid- 
ered that the impoverished family of Duke 
Maximilian, who was not even a Royal 
Highness, was unworthy of so great a dis 
tinction. Consequently the young Em 
press was, during the first ten or twelve 
years of her marriage, treated with cold- 
ness—nay, even with disdain—not only 
by the public and by the haughty and 
arrogant Austrian aristocracy, but also 
by the members of the imperial family, 
and in particular by the Archduchess 
Sophia, the Emperor’s mother. The lat 
ter, who was a very talented and strong- 
minded woman, exercised an enormous 
influence over her son’s mind, and be- 
came intensely jealous of her lovely 
daughter-in-law. Indeed, she went so far 
as to head the cabals against her, distort- 
ing every action of her faultless and noble 
life. Upon one occasion, when coming 
down the grand staircase of the palace at 
Schoenbrunn, the long, sweeping train 
of the young Empress became entangled 
around the feet of the Cardinal Archbish- 
op of Vienna, who had drawn to one side 
to make room for his sovereign. <A few 
embarrassing minutes under the eyes of 
the sneering Austrians present elapsed 
before a separation of church and state 
could be effected, and twenty-four hours 
later the grossest distortions of this event 
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had been circulated throughout scandal- 
loving Vienna by the friends of Arch- 
duchess Sophia. All this the Empress 
i1as been unable either to forget or to for- 
give, and those who have accused her of 


being heartless, and of preferring her 
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Many of her detractors allege that 
she is uncharitable, incapable of human 
sympathy, and too far above the emo 
tions and needs of mankind. Even if this 
were true, it would but corroborate my 
assertion that she is the most poetical 


STEPHANIE AND HER DAUGHTER ELIZABETH. 


horses and dogs to human beings, but 
little know the true origin of her reti- 
cence and coldness. Not finding true 
sympathy on the part of those around 
her, she turned in her sorrow to the no- 
ble animals among whom her youth was 
spent, and who, at least, did not cease- 
lessly betray and disappoint her. 


and romantic figure among the royalty 


of Europe. She is a noble woman in the 
full sense of the word; very silent, very 
brave and resolute, extremely generous, 
and perfectly, absolutely truthful in all 
things, both great and small. No one 
who has not lived in her closest intimacy 
can realize her infinite grace, and the ve- 
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culiar mixture of vivacity and languor 
which makes her absolutely irresistible. 
She has the kindest and warmest of 
hearts for those who know how to reach 
it, and there is not a mean trait in her 
nature. She talks well and even, elo- 
quently when interested in her subject, 
and her conversation invariably dis- 
plays, without any apparent effort, the 
very cultivated and ex- 
tremely learned mind. Moreover, she 
has a great talent both for painting and 
music. She plays exquisitely on the 
zither and organ, and sings with a pathos 
and expression that never fail to arouse 
the deepest emotions in the hearts of 
those who have the privilege of being 
admitted to hear her. She has been de- 
votedly attached to her children in spite 
of all that has been said to the contrary, 
especially so to the late Crown - Prince 
and to Archduchess Valérie. She bitter- 
ly opposed Rudolph’s marriage with Prin- 
cess Stephanie of Belgium, and, as subse- 
quent events have shown, it would have 
been far better had her wishes in the 


resources of a 


matter been treated with more regard. 
Her air of despondency during the cere- 
monies and the rejoicings which preceded 


and followed the marriage was noticed 
by everybody present, and no one could 
fail to observe her distant and almost re- 
pellent attitude towards her future daugh- 
ter-in-law, and towards the latter’s pa- 
rents, King Leopold and Queen Henrietta 
of Belgium. The popular festival in 
the Prater, which was the prelude of the 
wedding entertainments, was certainly 
one of the most magnificent sights of 
the kind ever seen. Thousands upon 
thousands of people thronged the Prater, 
and the long road from Schoenbrunn 
to the entrance of the park was literally 
lined by row after row of spectators, 
who had come from all parts of the em- 
pire to obtain a glimpse of the Crown- 
Prince and his bride. The imposing cor- 
tége consisted of sixty-two court equi- 
In the foremost carriage were the 
Prince Le Tour et Taxis, Grand Equerry 
of the empire, and Prince Hohenlohe, 
the Grand Master of the court. In the 
second carriage were the Emperor, who 
wore the uniform of a Belgian colonel, 
and the King of the Belgians, in Aus- 
trian uniform. The other carriages were 
occupied by the Empress, with the Queen 
of the Belgians, Crown-Prince Rudolph 
and his bride, Princess Victoria of Prus- 


pages. 
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sia—lately the Empress of Germany— 
with her brother the Prince of Wales: 
Prince William of Prussia—the present 
Emperor of Germany —who wore the 
uniform of an Austrian captain, with 
Archduchess Gisela; Prince Leopold of 
Bavaria, with the Countess of Flan 
ders; the Count of Flanders, with the 
Grand-Duchess Alice of Tuscany, etc., 
etc., etc. 

Empress Elizabeth wore a steel-gray 
dress and hat, and looked so young that 
it was absolutely impossible to believe 
her to be the mother of the tall, manly, 
athletic Crown-Prince. It was noticed 
that during the long drive her Majesty 
hardly ever spoke to Queen Henrietta, 
but sat upright in the carriage, bowing 
right and left with a somewhat vacant 
and absent-minded expression on her 
beautiful features. The acclamations of 
the multitude became deafening as the 
imperial party reached the Prater Stern, 
and so dense was the crowd that the Em 
peror, standing up in the carriage, had to 
request the people several times to make 
way. This, however, was of no avail; 
the enthusiasm had attained such a pitch 
that his Majesty’s loyal subjects literally 
threw themselves against the horses, 
climbed on to the carriage steps, and end- 
ed by effectually bringing the entire cor- 
tége to a standstill. The Emperor, fear- 
ing that an accident might happen, gave 
orders for the carriages to separate, and 
by turning into various side streets, to 
reach the park by another way. During 
the wedding ceremony the Empress com- 
pletely broke down, giving way to a vio- 
lent fit of weeping. The Crown-Prince 
appeared anything but cheerful, and the 
Emperor was evidently in a very bad hu- 
mor. Princess Stephanie looked insig- 
nificant, homely, and ill at ease. She 
wore a magnificent dress of heavy white 
brocade, thickly embroidered with silver 
in a marvellous design of oak and laurel 
leaves, myrtle and heather blossoms. 
The low bodice was covered with silver 
filigree lace, and she wore a veil which 
had been presented to her by the city of 
Brussels, and upon which the arms of 
Belgium and of Austria were woven in 
the most exquisitely delicate manner. 

During the entire summer which fol- 
lowed her son’s marriage the Empress 
seemed unable to shake off her melan- 
choly forebodings, and it was only when 
she went to Géd6ll6 that the free and in- 
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vigorating country life in 

1 measure restored her 

peace of mind. Every 

morning she attended mass 

as early as five o'clock, 

and after drinking a cup of 

black coffee without milk 

or sugar, she mounted her 

horse, and accompanied by 

one of her ladies-in-wait- 

ing, galloped off through 

the magnificent park, which 

is traversed in every direc- 

tion by broad sandy ave- 

nues. Changing horses sev- 

eral times in the course of 

the morning, she would re- 

main in the saddle until 

noon, when, after taking a 

cold bath, she would sit 

down with her lady to a 

simple luncheon, consisting 

of very rare steak, dry toast, 

anda glass of Montrose clar 

et. Towards four o'clock 

her Majesty again went out 

riding, returning only just 

in time to dress for dinner. 

It is useless to say that ten 

or twelve weeks of such a 

life were sufficient to ex- 

haust the forces of the 

strongest lady-in-waiting, 

who, moreover, was obliged 

to be perpetually on the qui 

vive, impervious to fatigue, 

and always in the best of 

humors. The Empress used to retire at 
nine or ten o'clock, and then we were ac- 
customed to assemble in the private apart- 
ments of Countess Goess, the Grand Mis- 
tress of the Robes, and to remain there 
until two or three o'clock in the morning, 
laughing, chatting, smoking cigarettes, 
and even sometimes dancing with the 
aides-de-camp and gentlemen-at-arms on 
duty at the castle. The Empress’s affec- 
tion for her ladies-in- waiting very much 
depended on their skill in horsemanship. 
To those who rode well, she was excep- 
tionally kind and indulgent, but had no 
sympathy whatever with those who were 
not perfect horsewomen. 

The only trait of vanity which I ever 
noticed in Empress Elizabeth was the 
pride she took in her magnificent chestnut 
hair, which fell below her knees. She 
used to have it brushed for hours every 
day, whilst her ‘‘reader,” Mlle. F——, read 
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to her English, French, or Hungarian nov- 
els. Her Majesty was particularly anx- 
ious that the dressers who brushed her 
long tresses should avoid pulling out a 
single hair. This, of course, was an im- 
possibility, and the unfortunate maid con- 
cealed carefully in the pocket of her 
apron any hair which became entangled 
in the brush. One day the Empress, 
happening to glance into the looking- 
glass, caught sight of the maid concealing 
a small roll of hair in the above-described 
fashion. Jumping up from her rocking- 
chair, her Majesty clutched her attendant 
by the wrist, and angrily exclaimed: 

‘“*T have caught you at last. You are 
ruining my hair!” 

With a presence of mind which 


would 
have done honor to an expert diplomat, 
the maid replied, unhesitatingly: ‘‘I im- 
plore your Majesty to forgive me. It 


never happened before. I only wished to 
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have a few of my sovereign’s hairs to put 
in the locket which my little girl wears 
around her neck as a talisman.” 

Whether the Empress believed or not 
this clever invention, I do not know, but 
shrugging her shapely shoulders, she re- 
sumed her seat, laughing merrily; and 
the next day she presented her maid with 
a locket enriched with diamonds, saying, 
with a mischievous twinkle in her eyes, 
‘*T think this is the kind of talisman 
your little daughter deserves for having 
such a clever mother.” 

One of Empress Elizabeth's best friends, 
and certainly one of the few women with 
whom the imperial lady is in perfect 
sympathy, is Archduchess Maria Theresa, 
her eventual successor as Empress of Aus- 
tria. This is all the more remarkable as 
they are absolutely different from each 
other. Whereas Elizabeth hates to pre- 
side at court, and never even attempts to 
conceal her dislike for society, Maria The- 
resa is never so happy as when in the 
midst of acrowd. Her salons at Vienna 
are thrown open twice a week to receive 
distinguished men of all parties and all 
nations. She is an admirable hostess, and 


possesses to a high degree the royal gift 


of never forgetting a face or a name, and 
of never making any confusion of per- 
She has an intense love for litera- 
ture and art, and is one of the most cul- 
tivated women I have ever met. In 
reality, Carl Ludwig's palace is more of a 
court than the Hofburg, and its habitués 
shrugged their shoulders when the report 
was spread abroad some time ago that 
the Archduke was thinking of resigning 
his rights of succession to the Austrian 
throne in favor of his son by his former 
wife. Jarl Ludwig himself would cer- 
tainly not be disinclined to do so. He is 
morally very much older than his actual 
age. All his sympathies are with the past, 
and he has no interest whatever in pres- 
ent affairs, or any confidence in the future. 

Archduke Rainer and his wife, Arch- 
duchess Marie-Caroline,are the most easy- 
going and simple of all the members of 
the imperial family. Empress Elizabeth 
does not like them much, and accuses 
them of being bourgeois. It is true that 
Archduke Rainer takes a particular de- 
light in going almost every year to Brigh- 
ton and to Nice, accompanied by his wife, 
both preserving the strictest incognito, 
and behaving like any other couple of 
bons bourgeois en villegiature. 


sons. 
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Of all pretty places in this world, Isch)} 
is one of the most beautiful. Whether 
seen in the glad morning light or at the 
hour of sunset, it is equally lovely. At 
night, when the moon slowly rises above 
the sombre pine forests, and shines on the 
ripple of the rapid Traun, it is a scene of 
boundless poetry and magic. Isch] is in 
no way fast, like Baden or Monaco. It is 
neither brilliant nor glittering. It is se- 
date, simple, and decorous; a little old 
fashioned, still in a quiet, courtly manner, 
and this is why Empress Elizabeth likes 
it so well. When at Ischl the Empress 
is in her element. She delights in visit- 
ing her Sennerins in their high-perched 
mountain chalets. <A practised hunter, 
she is as sure-footed as a chamois, and en- 
joys nothing better than to climb the ab- 
rupt cliffs of the Attersee shores. For 
hours together she roams about in the 
grand woods, under the shade of giant 
trees, moss-grown with age, and surround- 
ed by a perfect wilderness of green ferns, 
blue-eyed gentians, and purple cycla- 
mens. Unaided and unattended, except 
by her lady, she often takes the oars and 
rows herself on the wonderful blue waters 
of the Traun and Attersee. 

It was not when at the Hofburg at 
Vienna that the duties of a lady-in-wait- 
ing were fatiguing. The Empress used 
to go out but little, and excepting a ride 
in the Prater, or an occasional drive 
during the afternoon in the outskirts of 
Vienna, the lady-in-waiting’s services 
consisted in merely remaining in a salon 
adjacent to that of the Empress during 
the day, and in occupying a seat in her im- 
mediate vicinity during the eight o’clock 
dinner, having charge of her Majesty’s 
gloves, fan, and bouquet. Later on, when 
Elizabeth retired to her apartments at 
half past nine or ten o'clock, the lady 
had to be ready to join her in her even- 
ing smoke and chat if sent for. 

The Empress not only smokes from 
fifty to sixty Turkish cigarettes a day, 
but during the course of the evening she 
also smokes several terribly strong cigars. 
This perhaps somewhat tnfeminine pas- 
time acts as a sedative on her Majesty’s 
nervous temperament, and has become 
almost indispensable to her. In spite of 
all that doctors say to the contrary, this 
habit has not impaired the pearly white- 
ness of her lovely teeth. 

One of the only public occasions on 
which the Empress willingly consented 
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to appear was the races in the Freudenau. 
From the imperial tribune she would 
vatch the whole performance throughout 
the afternoon with intense interest. A 
race day in the Freudenau is one of the 
prettiest sights imaginable. Carriages 
are drawn up in long rows around the 
course, and filled by titled and lovely oc- 
cupants. Drags with magnificent horses 
dash up now and again, and the grand 
stand is one mass of color and excitemeut. 

The Empress’s greatest passion was 
riding, and especially riding to hounds, 
heedless of wind and weather so long as 
there was a fine scenting breeze. She 
adored a hard day ‘cross country. 

At the close of the Vienna Exhibition 
of 1873 the Empress took into her service 
a little Berberine boy named Mahmoud, 
who had accompanied the Egyptian gov- 
ernment mission to Austria, and who had 
acted as page of the Cairene House, which 
the Khedive Ismail had caused to be 
erected in the Prater, and presented to 
her Imperial Majesty. The little fellow, 
with his great black eyes, his bright and 
picturesque dress, and his dusky skin, 
looked for all the world like one of Bar- 
bédienne’s enamelled bronzes. The Em- 
press became much attached to the tiny 
African, and was very kind and gracious 
to him. When the cruel cold of the 
Vienna winter affected his lungs, accus- 
tomed to the hot winds of the African 
desert, and when he fell ill with pneu- 
monia, she nursed and tended him with 
her own fair hands. Mahmoud literal- 
ly worshipped his imperial mistress, and 
could hardly bear her out of his sight. 
This intense devotion, however, had its 
drawbacks, for he was morbidly jealous 
of her, with all the unreasoning jealousy 
of a child and the savagery of some wild 
little animal. He became the playmate 
of young Archduchess Valérie, and the 
horror of Austrian aristocracy knew no 
bounds when they saw their Empress’s 
favorite child, who looked like a dainty 
harebell, with her slender figure and bright 
gossamer skirts, continually in the com- 
pany of the flat-nosed and thick-lipped 
African boy. The Empress, on being in- 
formed of the indignation which she had 
unwittingly aroused by her kindness to 
Mahmoud, whom she was accustomed to 
describe as ‘‘mein kleiner schwarzer 
Kaefer” (my little black beetle), became 
imbued with that spirit of defiance which 
she so often displays where her Austrian 
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subjects are concerned ; for she responded 
to their murmurs by having the two chil- 
dren—the white and the black, the im- 
perial princess and the slave-boy—pho- 
tographed together, arm in arm! Haugh- 
ty, patrician, exclusive Vienna lifted its 
hands to Heaven in indignation, and this 
one act of hers added thousands to the 
already large number of Elizabeth’s de- 
tractors. Many even then began to hint 
that the Empress was not quite right in 
her mind, and that her extravagances 
were certain signs of latent dementia. It 
was about that time, too, that it became 
known in Vienna that the Empress was 
in the habit of spending several hours 
daily in her private riding-school with 
Elisa, the celebrated ‘‘ Hochschulreiterin ” 
(professional equestrienne), who was the 
star of Renz’s circus, and it was rumored 
that her Majesty was engaged in practis- 
ing all the feats of a circus rider. As 
usual, of course, the facts were very much 
exaggerated and distorted. It is quite 
true that the Empress, who admired good 
riding beyond all things, sent several 
times for Elisa to ride her horses in the 
riding-school of the Hofburg, and that 
she herself occasionally attempted ‘* Fahr- 
schule,” that is, to ride on one horse and 
handle the reins of teams of four to eight 
horses, which she trotted and galloped 
around the ring ahead of her. But there 
is no shadow of veracity in the calumnies 
spread by her enemies to the effect that 
her Majesty was jumping through hoops, 
or imitating in any way the acrobatic per- 
formances of Renz’s coryphées. 

Ever ready to propagate cruel absurd- 
ities concerning her Majesty, the short- 
sighted, frivolous, and superficial society 
of the Austrian capital remained blind to 
her innumerable acts of charity. Often 
in the early hours of the morning she 
would glide out of her palace, either at 
Vienna or Buda-Pesth, to proceed on er- 
rands of merey, accompanied by a trust- 
ed and confidential attendant. Elizabeth 
has ney * known fear. Alone she pene- 
trated i. .o the darkest, poorest, and rough- 
est quarters—quarters where were hud- 
dled together the fierce and half-starved 
multitudes who make revolutions and 
who breed anarchy. She was perfectly 
safe among them. Noone knew who she 
was; but her courage, her gentleness, 
and her open-hearted generosity caused 
the wretched creatures whom she visited 
to regard her in the light of an angel. 
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They never suspected that the kind lady 
who succored their cruel need was the 
cold, proud, and haughty sovereign who 
was taxed with heartlessness and indiffer- 
ence by both high and low in the great 
country over which her husband reigns. 
Numerous families redeemed from misery 
and suffering, many foul places purged 
to moral and physical cleanliness, many 
young people both male and female saved 
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from crime and shame—these were the 
results of her Majesty’s visits to the 
slums of her empire. She could go un 
harmed where the police would hardly 
venture; for the people grew to love her, 
and would not willingly have hurt a 
hair of her head. She helped the un 
fortunate unconditionally, and consoled 
them as did her namesake, Elizabeth of 
Hungary, centuries ago. 


THE HANDSOME HUMES. 
A Nobel. 


BY 


CHAPTER I. 
A COMING OF AGE, 

N a certain night in February a nu- 
merous and distinguished company 

was gradually assembling in the Marie 
Antoinette room of the Hétel Métropole, 
Northumberland Avenue, the occasion 
being the coming of age of a young man 
called Sidney Hume. But of all the peo- 


ple arriving or arrived there none pre- 


sented so striking a figure as the hostess 
herself, a woman of quite unusual stat- 
ure, straight as a wand, yet not without 
the presence and substantiality befitting 
her years, which lay between the fifties 
and sixties. Comely of feature, too, with 
a complexion, almost countrified in its 
clear fresh tones, that accorded well with 
the silvery gray of her hair; eyes at once 
frank and shrewd; a mouth good-natured- 
ly inclined to smile, and showing, when 
her lips parted, perfect teeth. For this 
stately dame—looking all the more state- 
ly because of her costume of black velvet 
and old lace, with an occasional gleam of 
diamonds—was not at all of an austere 
demeanor; nor yet was she blandly and 
passively gracious, as might fairly have 
become her height. The’welcome that 
she extended to her guests had more than 
a touch of cheerful cordiality in it; there 
was a quick word here, a humorous glance 
there; she could maliciously laugh with 
this one, and instantly alter her face to re- 
ceive the next—who chanced to be a bish- 
op. Conscious of her great personal beau- 
ty, proud of her son, pleased to have her 
friends come round her, she appeared to 
be a very happy woman in these auspi- 
cious circumstances, and she took no pains 
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to conceal the fact. A slight insistence 
in her speech—a sort of persuasive down- 
rightness—she may have derived from 
her Scotch upbringing; otherwise she 
betrayed no trace of accent, as she chatted 
with this one and that, obviously in the 
highest of high spirits. 

Meanwhile the young man whose four 
and-twentieth birthday had brought these 
people together was also doing his part— 
moving about the murmuring room with 
a slip of names in his hand—giving whis- 
pered directions as to who was to take 
down whom to dinner—furnishing intro- 
ductions where that was needful—and so 
forth. He also was tall, and of a well- 
built, slim figure; his face clean-shaven; 
his features of a distinctly intellectual 
cast; his brown hair worn rather long; 
his eyes grave and attentive; his manner 
somewhat reserved. He seemed inclined 
to listen respectfully rather than to talk, 
especially if the person he was address- 
ing happened to be older than himself; 
he had not yet acquired that self-con- 
fidence, that assurance of success, that 
knowledge of the world, that gave some- 
thing of a conquering air to the silver- 
haired lady who now stood near the door, 
laughing and talking and welcoming 
each new arrival. But in the matter of 
good looks, he was a worthy son of that 
proud dame: did not he, too, belong to 
‘* the handsome Humes”? 

By-and-by this reception -chamber— 
which was filled with a sort of mysteri- 
ous twilight from rose-shaded lamps and 
candles—had mustered its complement of 
guests; and then it was that Sidney 
Hume gave his arm to a little old lady 
whose rank entitled her to this prece- 
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dence, and led the way, the other couples 
following in due order, the hostess com- 
ng last along with the bishop afore-men- 
tioned--the Right Reverend the Lord 
Bishop of Wilchester, to wit. Their des- 
tination was the drawing-room, which 
had upon this particular evening been 
converted into a dining-room; and here 
indeed was a change from the hushed, 
mysterious, rose-hued chamber they had 
just left. This great saloon, with its lofty 
pillars and branching palms, its white 
and gold walls and roof, was all ablaze 
with clusters of electric lights; the long 
table was a splendor of flowers and sil- 
ver and crystal; while from behind a 
screen that stretched across one portion 
of the apartment came the softly modu- 
lated strains of a stringed band. There 
was some slight confusion in seeking for 
places, but that was soon over; the music 
ceased ; the guests remained standing; and 
the bishop—a little pale-faced, nervous- 
looking man—said grace. Then they all 
took their seats; and the talk began. 

Now most of those people knew each 
other—many of them, indeed, being near 
relatives; but here and there were one 
or two who had not met before; and 
among these were a couple of young folk 
who had been introduced to each other in 
the room above. The man was about 
eight-and-twenty ; of anzemic complexion; 
with soft dark eyes; and beard and mus- 
tache clipped in the French fashion; the 
young lady whom he had brought down 
was a rather good-looking lass, with an 
ab ce of fluffy blond hair, a plea- 
sant Smile, and a pince-nez. Her com- 
panion made sure of her name by glan- 
cing at the card on the table; then he 
started off. 

‘“Do you know many of those here to- 
night?” he asked. 

‘It is my business,” answered this 
damsel, with demure eyes, ‘‘ to know ev- 
erybody. I am a lady journalist.” 

He did not seem much alarmed. 

‘You don’t say!” he observed, quietly. 
‘T am, in a fashion, connected with news- 
papers myself—on the other side. Wash- 
ington.” 

“Oh, Washington?” said the young 
lady, and then she seemed inclined to gig- 
gle—which was wrong. ‘‘ You have a 
great deal of society in Washington, 
haven’t you? I suppose you might con- 
sider Washington the headquarters of 
American society?” 
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‘“Why, yes, I suppose it is,” he re- 
sponded; ‘‘especially when Congress is 
in session. There are plenty of entertain- 
ments—and all the Presidential and dip- 
lomatic dinners—” 

‘* And does Mrs. Hume understand that 
you write for the Washington papers?” 
was the next question—put with perfect 
seriousness, though there was laughter in 
the creature’s gray eyes. 

‘** Hardly that,” said this prematurely 
old young man with the worn face. ‘‘I 
may have mentioned my paper, but I don’t 
write for it, beyond sending a cable de- 
spatch now and again. I am part propri- 
etor, in fact; that is all my connection 
with journalism. But you said you knew 
everybody; tell me, then, about our host- 
ess and her You see, I merely 
made his acquaintance in the smoking- 
room; we had some talk several times; 
then he introduced me to his mother, and 
she was good enough to invite me to this 
dinner. And hereIlam. But all I know 
of her is that she is about the most extraor- 
dinarily handsome woman I ever be- 
held—” 

‘*Handsome?” repeated his neighbor. 
‘*Did you never hear of ‘the handsome 
Hays ’?” 

His look confessed his ignorance. 

‘‘Not of the three famous beauties— 
the three tall sisters—who came up from 
Teviot-side to take all London by storm? 
You never heard of ‘ the handsome Hays’ 
—‘the beautiful Miss Hays,’ as they were 
called—that all the town ran after, so that 
they had crowds waiting to see them go 
into a theatre? Of course it is all ancient 
history now—five-and-thirty years ago 
and more; but I’ve had to get up the par- 
ticulars — for — yes, for an article I am 
writing; and besides, I know Mrs. Hume 
very well—” 

At this moment the band behind the 
white and gold screen began to play 
‘‘ There was a lad was born in Kyle.” 

. ‘*‘Do you hear that?” the young lady 
continued. ‘‘She is wildly proud of her 
Scotch lineage; and I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if she had chosen nothing but 
Scotch airs for this evening. Shouldn’t 
be in the least surprised—” 

‘But you were telling me of the three 
famous beauties,” her companion remind- 
ed her. 

‘Why, this is one of them! There she 
This one was the youngest of the 
three. And her two sisters were consid- 
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ered to have done well enough—they both 
married titles; but it was thought that 
the youngest had done better than either 
of them when she captured the Squire of 
Ellerdale—one of the greatest properties 
in the north of England. For the truth 
is they had come to London with nothing 
but their face for their fortune—and an 
unbounded pride of race, of course—an 
old tower on Teviot-side, and a prophecy 
of Thomas the Rhymer ali to them- 
selves 

‘*So she was one of the three beauties ?” 
the American said, regarding his hostess 
with something of a curious scrutiny. ‘‘I 
can well understand it.” 

‘Oh, but that was a generation ago,” 
exclaimed this family chronicler with the 
unbridled flaxen hair. ‘‘ We don’t talk 
about the handsome Hays now;; it is the 
handsome Humes. Five sons and four 
daughters—that is something of a family; 
and all of them remarkably good-look- 
ing; and all of them fortunately married 
and settled, thanks to the engineering ca- 
pabilities of an extremely astute mamma 

all of them, I mean, except this young 
Sidney, and she’ll soon get him fixed 
when she thinks the time is come. Oh, 
she is a clever one,” continued the young 
person, whose comments on her hostess 
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seemed amused. When she next spoke 
it was in a lowered voice. 

‘** Don’t look just now—while I am talk 
ing to you; but in a second or two turn 
your attention to the lady who is sitting 
on Sidney Hume’s left---” 

‘*T have already noticed her. 

‘*“And not recognized her? Haven't 
you seen her photographs in the shop 
windows, among the fashionable beau 
ties?” 

And indeed it might have been as 
sumed that the lady thus indicated would 
be able to hold her own in any such co] 
lection; for although she was not so strik 
ing in appearance as the statuesque dame 
at the head of the table, she was suffi 
ciently attractive-looking in a younger 
and slighter fashion. What was visible 
of her figure—through these intervening 
flowers—was elegant and graceful; her 
features were refined; her complexion 
clear and colorless, with just a touch of 
make-up; her eyebrows high and well 
marked; her masses of black hair loosely 
and effectively arranged. And if there 
was something about her forehead and 
mouth that denoted considerable decision 
of character, that, on the other l, was 
softened by the expression o 
which were very beautiful 
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were not without a spice of malice. ‘‘ They 
call her the most successful woman in 
England. She is a born manager, shrewd 
and capable, and doing everything with 


gray with dark pupils, intensi 
lashes: eyes that had an amia 
telligent look, and were rathe 
one might suspect, to quiet and h 
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such an appearance of good-humor that 
you would never suspect her of schemes. 
The most successful woman in England? 
I should think so! One after the other, 
son and daughter—all prosperously estab- 
lished; and then, instead of remaining in 
possession of Ellerdale Park, as she might 
have done, she must needs vacate the 
premises, so that her eldest son should 
reign undisturbed as the Squire. Of 
course that leaves her free too. She can 
move about—Rome, Naples, Nice—wher- 
ever the society is most to her mind. At 
present she has a house at Henley—” 

The band began to play ‘‘ Loudon’s 
bonnie woods and braes.” 

“Didn't I tell you?” said this communi- 
cative damsel. ‘‘ We shall have Scotch 
airs all the evening—though the Humes 
of Ellerdale are an English family. But 
where was I in my information? Oh 
yes, Henley. I said Henley—” 

As she paused for a second, he turned 
and stole an inquiring glance at her. She 


observation. For the rest, he 
was of pale blue crépe de 
square at the neck, with a col 
swan’s-down; heavy bands of 
on her gloved arms; but she wo 
ment round her finely modelled 

‘* Who is she?” asked the America 
an undertone. 

‘*That is Lady Helen Yorke,” answe 
the flaxen-haired maiden, keeping h 
eyes resolutely fixed upon her pla 
‘* And she is the only daughter—the onl} 
child—of the Earl of Monks- Hatton. 
Would it surprise you to hear that Lord 
Monks-Hatton has a seat near Henley?” 

The young lady (one blushes to confess 
it) sniggered. 

**T don’t quite 
companion said. 

‘*Oh, do you think I would make any 
suggestion?” she protested. ‘‘ Certainly 
not! I couldn’t think of such a thing. 
But Lady Helen is a great heiress. And 
she has refused all sorts of offers—so they 


understand—”’ her 
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say; and no one knows why; perhaps she 
has a bit of a temper, and is rather diffi- 
cult to please. At the same time she'd 
better look out; she’s getting on; seven- 
.nd-twenty, I should think. And if she 
were to take a fancy to one of the hand- 
some Humes? Mind, 1 don’t say any- 
thing; only I know that the Monks-Hat- 
ton live near Henley—one of their seats; 
ind I know that Mrs. Hume and Lady 
Helen are great friends; and I perceive, 
with my own eyes, who it is who is sit- 
ting on Sidney Hume's left. For if he 
had to take down the dowager Duchess 
because of her rank, there was the other 
place next him; and a skilfully mana- 
ging mamma. But perhaps [’m very 
wicked to suspect such things. And in- 
deed I don’t think Sidney Hume is of the 
marrying kind—from what little I've seen 
of him. Oh no, for him there’s no one 
like his mother. You could boil down 
all the women in England into one, and 
she would be in his eyes nothing to com- 
pare with the magnificent mamma. He 
is just desperately proud of her—” 
‘And she of him?” 
“Oh, I suppose so! Those Humes 
nm so courted and flattered that 
all the virtues and graces and 
in England belong to their 
ights.” 
nnie frae the sea-beach came,” 
played behind the screen; and 
t was the gentleness of the mel- 
terposed to soften the acerbity 
glady’s remarks; at all events, 
m to speak of Sidney Hume 
quite a friendly and kindly 
e said it was a pity he mured 
up in his college at Oxford. De- 
, honors, fellowships, should be re- 
dd for persons of ungainly physique. 
n of heroic mould should come out 
» the great world, to play their part. 
Meanwhile what of the ‘‘ most success- 
ul woman in England,” who was seated 
up there at the head of the table? Surely 
she must have confessed to herself that 
this was a very gay and brilliant scehe 
over which she was presiding—the profu- 
sion of flowers being especially remarka- 
ble: camellias, tulips, hyacinths, primu- 
las, cyclamens, with here and there mass- 
es of maidenhair-fern in the tall silver 
dishes, Radiant light and color; a scent- 
ed atmosphere; sofg music stealing in 
‘rom time to time; animated talk, with 
little bursts of laughter: what more 
Vou. LXXXVII.—No. 517.—4 
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could be desired? No wonder that this 
gracious hostess, when she turned from 
contemplating the busy table to answer 
the remarks of the bishop who sat next 
her, wore a pleased and complacent air! 

‘* My views, bishop, about Sidney?” she 
said. ‘‘I hardly know that I have any— 
any more than he has himself—the long, 
lazy boy! Oh no!” she added, instant- 
ly correcting herself. ‘‘ Not lazy—not at 
all; but the fact is that acquiring know- 
ledge seems to come so easily to him, 
and he is interested in such a multitude 
of things, that you would be astonished 
to find how much he had stored up, in 
that apparently idle and dawdling way 
of his. Just an encyclopedia, without 
taking any trouble about it! And yet 
what good is it all to him? And even if 
he were to devote himself to something 
special, the professions are all overstock- 
ed. There’s the Indian civil service, no 
doubt: that offers good prospects for a 
young fellow who has done as well at his 
university as Sidney has done—but I fear 
it is too late in the day—” Here she 
laughed. ‘* Well, bishop, I must tell you 
the truth. Sometimes I think that as I 
have given up all my other sons and my 
daughters, I should be allowed to keep 
my single remaining boy to myself. And 
then again I reproach myself for such a 
selfish feeling, and think I would rather 
give him up too, if I could see him com- 
fortably settled. It would only be an 
additional home for me to visit occasion- 
ally; and you know I have so many 
homes, with all those boys and girls mar- 
ried, that I never can accept half the in- 
vitations—” 

**You are a fortunate mother-in-law,” 
said his lordship, with a little laugh. 

‘* And as for Sidney,” continued Mrs. 
Hume, in her blithe way. ‘‘ Who knows 
what may happen? Do you remember 
the old ballad, bishop? 


‘Oh, father, oh, father, 
An ye think it fit, 
We'll send him a year 
To the college yet: 
We'll sew a green ribbon 
Round about his hat, 
And that will let them ken 
He’s to marry yet.’ 


Greater wonders than that have hap- 
pened.” 
‘“*Ah, I perceive—I perceive,” said the 


bishop, thoughtfully. ‘‘ And when does 
Mr. Sidney close his university career?” 
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‘The sooner the better, I should be in- 
clined to say, if only I could get him to 
tear himself away from his beloved col- 
lege. I suppose I shall have to bribe 
him; and the bribe will have to be some- 
thing Greek. I shall have to promise to 
help him in hunting for Greek gems, or 
in excavating some Greek ruin, or in 
raising a rebellion among the Greeks of 
some Turkish island. <A_ rebellion—I 
shouldn't at all wonder if he were to de- 
vote this little fortune that now becomes 
his to some such mad enterprise; and 
then, after all, I might have to sup- 
port a beggar son in the end.” 

Now amid these various plans and 
projects in connection with this young 
man’s future, that contained in the lines 
quoted by Mrs. Hume must have sunk 
into the bishop’s mind; and eventually it 
paved the way for a very pretty little in- 
cident. On an oceasion of this kind, his 
lordship remarked to his neighbor, formal 
speech-making was unnecessary and un- 
called-for; still—might not a few words, 
expressing the good wishes of the com- 
pany, be permitted? Mrs. Hume smiled 
most grateful thanks: it had been her 
own secret desire that the bishop should 
perform this kindly office, though she 
had not ventured to say so. Then, as 
there chanced to be a lull in the traffic of 
the servants, the bishop got up. There 
was instant silence. Naturally and in- 
evitably he began by saying he would 
not make a speech; and forthwith pro- 
ceeded to make it. It was a clever and 
incisive little oration, whether it was un- 
premeditated or not; thtre was only one 
Latin phrase in it—about the obligation 
of maintaining the dignity of an ancient 
name; and there were some ingenious 
references to the happy fortune of one 
who had in his turn inherited certain 
qualities of character and person that had 
rendered his family distinguished through 
more than one generation. Finally, said 
the good bishop, though he would not 
touch upon the legal conditions that had 
constituted this second coming of age, 
nevertheless Mr. Sidney (as he might be 
allowed to call him, having known so 
many older members of the family) had 
now to be complimented on having fully 
succeeded to man’s estate; and they might 
be pardoned if they looked forward to 
yet another important occasion. That 
occasion would arise when their young 
friend should present to them his chosen 
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helpmeet and life companion; and she 
(he was sure) would receive from all of 
them the same welcome and the same 
earnest good wishes for all blessings, 
temporal and eternal, which they were 
now heartily tendering to himself. Quite 
an excellent little speech; and when the 
bishop had finished, the men rose and 
raised their glasses; there were murmur 
ed cries of ‘Sidney! Sidney!” ‘Hume! 
Hume! Good luck to you!” and the like. 
It may have been a mere coincidence, or 
it may have been one of the artful wiles 
of the founder of the feast, but at this 
moment the band interposed with ‘‘ Come 
fye let us a’ to the bridal!” 

Then young Hume got up. It was an 
awkward position; but he bore himself 
modestly, and that bespoke favor. His 
words, indeed, were few—thanks for their 
presence and their good wishes, and 
forth; but it was thus he wound up: 

‘*His lordship has been good enough 
to hint of another occasion when I might 
be able to present to you a helpmeet and 
companion—a sweetheart, I suppose. But, 
ladies and gentlemen, I have already 
chosen my sweetheart. And I dare say 
that every one thinks that his swé@fheart 
is the incomparable one of all , 
—in beauty, and kindness, an@ 
plishments, and tried affection. 
that is my case— 

‘*Goodness me!” 


ance, 


‘Is he going to announg 
gagement?” 
‘*That is my case,” 


young iia 
tinued. ‘And I cannot do “bette 
and gentlemen, than ask you to. 
very kind as to drink her health.” 

He raised his glass—and bowed low to 
his mother. It was simply, and natural 
ly, and gracefully done; and it was 4 
great success — much clapping of hands 
ensuing; while as for Mrs. Hume, thoug 
she exclaimed ‘‘The rascal,” she 
immensely delighted; she blushed and 
laughed like a school-girl—at sight of 
those upraised glasses; and demanded of 
the bishop what should be done to a boy 
that thus made a fool of his old mother. 

** Bravo, Sidney!” cried a brother-in 
law, who had the look of an M. F. H 
about him. “If you stick to them senti 
ments, you'll save yourself a heap of 
trouble in this world,” 

And the nervous little bishop laughed 
and applauded too, and was quite proud 
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of his share in the impromptu perform- 
ince; he said if he had been told before- 
hand he could not more conclusively 
have elicited an opinion which did so 
much honor to both mother and son. 

And in due course of time the long and 
merry evening came to an end; and when 
the guests, in various groups, had bidden 
good-by to their hostess and were pro- 
ceeding to take their departure, Sidney 
Hume went along to the outer hall to see 
them off. Thither also, as soon as the 
room was finally cleared, wandered Mrs. 
Hume and Lady Helen, the former with 
her hand placed affectionately within the 
urm of the latter; and there these two re- 
mained as spectators, watching the car- 
riages come up and drive away. Accord- 
ingly, when the young man had fulfilled 
his duty and was returning through the 
hall, he found the two ladies awaiting 
him 

‘ Sidney,” said his mother, in her gayly 
masterful way, ‘‘we want you. Helen is 


coming up to my room to have a little 
private confabulation over the events of 
the evening, and you must come too, and 
get us something in the way of a night- 


cap, you know, for the sake of our nerves.” 

‘Very well, mother,” he said, obedi- 
ently; and he followed them up the stair- 
case aud along the corridor, until they 
had arrived at Mrs. Hume’s sitting-room. 

But no sooner were they within this 
warm and cheerfully lit apartment than 
it became clear that Mrs. Hume was her- 
self going to be responsible for the snug- 
ness and comfort of this little family 
party—if so it might be regarded. She 
rang the bell and ordered coffee. She 
went to a sideboard and produced a bottle 
of Benedictine, with three liqueur glasses. 
She had three comfortable arm - chairs 
drawn in towards the fire. And present- 
ly, when she had brought the Benedictine 
and the glasses over, she took a box of 
cigarettes—perhaps as a temptation, per- 
haps as a jest—and offered it to Lady 
Helen. 

Curiously enough, at the very moment 
that the younger lady received the box 
into her hands, she happened to glance 
instinctively towards the tall young man 
who still stood by the table; and apparent- 
ly she saw in his face—not disapproval, 
for that would have been impertinence: 
what right of criticism or control over 
her had he? but—an indefinable some- 
thing that instantly caused her to change 
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her mind. She rose from her chair and 
put the box on the mantel-shelf. 

‘*How can you bring such a charge 
against me, Mrs. Hume?” she protested, 
with laughing indignation. ‘‘ You only 
saw me once — for a piece of mischief. 
Here, Mr. Sidney; don’t you want the 
cigarettes?” 

‘**No, thank you,” he said, without draw- 
ing near. 

**Oh, you need not offer them to Sid- 
ney,” his mother interposed, as she settled 
herself in the chair opposite that of Lady 
Helen. ‘‘ He wouldn't smoke in the pres- 
ence of a woman for ten thousand worlds. 
It’s one of his fads.” 

‘“It is merely an old-fashioned preju- 
dice, and it hurts no one,” he said, in self- 
defence. 

‘*T am not so sure---I am not so sure, 
his mother insisted. ‘I like to see a man 
smoking; it makes for companionship and 
sociability. For example, now, at this 
moment, if you were smoking, you would 
be seated in this chair between Helen and 
me, telling us all about the ghost that is 
playing pranks at St. Mary Hall, show- 
ing us your latest treasures—wretched lit- 
tle books that are only rare because of 
their wrong paging—and so on; instead 
of which you are lounging over there by 
the table, taking no notice of us.” 

It was a direct reproof; and he had been 
well brought up. He came and took the 
empty seat between these two: the three 
of them made a kind of semicircle round 
the fire. 

‘Well, I have nothing wonderful to 
show you,” he said. ‘‘ But I picked up a 
couple of very good coins to-day; they 
may interest you.” He took them from 
his waisteoat pocket, and handed one of 
them, a small gold piece, to his mother. 
‘That is a stater of Philip Il. of Macedon 
—the great time, you know, for coinage 
—and if you look at the head of Apollo 
on that one, you will find it perfectly 
beautiful—something like the head of the 
Venus of Milo, in fact. The other side? 
Oh, that is the king driving a biga.” 

And had he no word for the Lady 
Helen, who sat mute and listening, with 
perhaps a furtive glance from time to 
time at the young man himself, at the 
fine set of his head and shoulders, his 
somewhat pale intellectual features, and 
the soft brown of his hair? At last he 
turned to her, and offered her the other 
com, 
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‘** That is a bronze of Hadrian,” he said, 
with a certain indifference. ‘‘ Nothing 
very uncommon, except, perhaps, as to its 
condition.” 

But she appeared to be much interested 
in the two small figures in classic dress, 
the one standing and holding out his 
hand to the other kneeling, with the le- 
gend surrounding them, ‘‘ RESTITVTORI 
ACHAIL.” She lingered over this lit- 
tle bit of property, which had come warm 
from his pocket. ‘And §. C.,” she said, 
** what does that mean?” 

**Senatus consulto—by decree of the 
Senate,” he answered her. 

‘*And P. P.? Not parish priest?” she 
asked again, venturing to raise her smil- 
ing eyes to his. 

‘*Pater patrie,” he responded, as he 
somewhat carelessly received back both 
eoins. And therewith he rose. ‘‘I am 
afraid I must bid you good-night now,” 
he said to the two women. 

“Sidney !” his mother exclaimed. 
‘** When I thought we should have a nice 
quiet little chat all by our three selves! 
And you cannot be going to bed yet—” 

‘‘T have to finish tinkering at the 
‘Frogs,’ he explained, if that was an 
explanation. 

‘‘Tinkering at the frogs?” she repeated. 

‘*The ‘Frogs’ of Aristophanes. There 
is to be a translation accompanying the 
acting version—the O. U. D.8., you know 
—and I must send it off by the first post to- 
morrow morning. So good-night, mother 
dear.” He went forward and kissed her. 
**Good-night, Lady Helen,” he said, shak- 
ing hands with the younger woman. 

Lady Helen followed him with her eyes 
—those meditative, inscrutable eyes—as 
he left the room; and then, when he had 
actually gone, she sank back in her chair, 
with some little look of petulant disap- 
pointment. 

‘* Bother the ‘ Frogs’ of Aristophanes!” 
said Mrs. Hume, with admirable good- 
humor. ‘But now, Helen dear, you can 
have your cigarette if you like.” 


CHAPTER II. 
CROWHURST FARM. 


EaRLY next morning Mrs. Hume was 
up at Paddington station, and she was ac- 
companied by Lady Helen, who had been 
her guest in town. They were standing 
at the book-stall when a man approached 
the taller of the two ladies and said, 


‘*T beg your pardon, madam—” 

She turned. He handed to her a glove 
she had accidentally dropped. 

“Oh, thank you very much, very 
much,” she said. 

He raised his hat respectfully an: 
passed on, rejoining his companion, wit 
whom he had been walking up and down 
the platform. 

‘** What an odd-lcoking man!” obseryed 
Mrs. Hume, glancing after him. 

** That is a remarkably pretty girl who 
is with him,” said Lady Helen. 

Meanwhile those two, unaware that 
they had attracted any notice or con 
ment, were continuing their idle stroll to 
and fro, entirely engrossed in each other's 
talk. The one of them (he who had 
picked up Mrs. Hume’s glove for her) was 
a powerfully built man, especially about 
the shoulders; of sallow complexion ; 
dark eyes and hair, the latter with a 
touch of gray; and short side-whiskers 
He was dressed quietly and neatly; and 
his manner was quiet; indeed, his unob 
trusive, almost deprecaiing demeanor, 
and his submissive eyes, joined to th« 
firmness of his features and the massive 
strength of his frame, were somehow sug 
gestive of a bull-dog and the docile pla 
cidity of that animal. As for his com 
panion, that was another matter. This 
young creature—here on a dull and com- 
monplace platform —seemed to be the 
very incarnation of our English spring 
time—the ideal spring-time, that is to say, 
the spring-time of our lyric poets, the 
spring-time of waving daffodils and saf- 
fron-tinted dawns, of brooks and meads 
and budding willows, the spring-time of 
youth and merriment, of gay garlands 
and jocund sports, of swift glances and 
sweet kisses and coyness. Not tall she 
was, yet of a perfect symmetry; her neck 
slender, the head well poised; her com 
plexion of the rarest freshness—making 
one think of clambering wild roses, both 
snow-white and pink; her hair of a light 
sunny brown, and not so carefully gar 
nered up but that there were stray tags 
and tangles here and there, especial!) 
about the region of the ears; her eyes of 
a pellucid blue, full of liquid light, very 
honest and simple of expression, meeting 
a stranger with frank unconcern, and 
then instantly withdrawn in maiden bash 
fulness. The dark man with the submis 
sive expression and the powerful shou!- 
ders stooped a little and walked delib 
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erately; this fresh-colored, sunny-haired 
young creature, so light and free of step 
was she, so erect and easy and lissome of 
carriage, sO blithe and happy and eager 
of air, looked as though she longed to be 
away among daisied meadows, with swift 
running and laughter, and the scattering 
of blossoms to the April winds. 

She nestled close to her father, and her 
arm was tightly enclosed within his. 

‘Dodo, I am all shivering with antici- 
pation!” she said, with smilingly parted 
lips 

“Ah, but you will be disappointed, 
Nan; you must count on being disap- 
pointed,” he said, almost anxiously. ‘‘ The 
day is dull; everything will look dismal. 
And I’m afraid we are making the experi- 
ment too soon; we should have waited 
till the end of March, or perhaps even 
the beginning of May; at present there 
is nothing out in the garden but snow- 
drops and crocuses; and the woods are 
bare—you won't find a single primrose 
yet; I went looking about everywhere 
the day before yesterday. If I could only 
have found one as an encouragement for 
mets 

“Dodo, I am not going to be disap- 
pointed!” she said, interrupting him with 
acertain wilfulness. ‘‘I want to see the 
spring-time from the very beginning—to 
watch the very first symptoms of life; 
there will be a new wonder every day; 
and you and I must hunt together, you 
know. Oh, I can tell you, the expeditions 
Ihave been looking forward to—” 

“Yes, yes, Nan, but you are expecting 
too much,” he said, with the same anxi- 
ty. ‘You won’t find things all as well 
arranged and comfortable as they were 
at the vicarage, perhaps; you see, you 
had everything there—” 

‘Everything—except you, Dodo!” she 
interposed. 

“It’s very nice of you to say so, Nan. 
hut—but you must not expect too much 
of Crowhurst. You will find many things 
wrong. And it will be a great change 
for you; you may not like it—” 

‘Dodo, what are you talking about!” 
she remonstrated, warmly, ‘“‘ when the 
very dream of my life has come true at 
last !” 

The guard unlocked the doors; these 
two entered a carriage, and no one sought 
to follow; and presently the train was 
slowly creeping out from the platform. 
When they got away from the station 
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and its surroundings the daylight whit- 
ened somewhat; but it was a long time 
before they reached the open country; 
and even then, when there was anything 
of an extended view, it was a wintry- 
looking landscape that lay before them— 
a landscape of gray, green, and black— 
the silvery gray of a clouded sky, the 
harsh green of dank pasture, the purple- 
black of trees and hedges. But was there 
not also a tremulous gleam of sunshine 
here and there, a faint glow on some field 
of golden stubble or along the red fur- 
rows of some newly ploughed land? This 
man, at all events, was eagerly, piteous- 
ly, trying to persuade himself that those 
clouded heavens were going to break 
apart, that those vague shafts of light 
were growing stronger. 

**Oh yes, Nan,” he was saying. “I 
shouldn't wonder if we got a little sun- 
light, after all, so that your first impres- 
sion of Crowhurst may not be quite so 
unfavorable. There is really some sun- 
light coming through.” 

‘*Dodo, it is the very perfection of a 
spring day!’ she insisted. ‘‘Don’t you 
feel how soft and mild the air is? And 
how can you talk of unfavorable impres- 
sions, when I am as happy as a bird let 
out of a cage? Only I wish this train 
would hurry quick—quick !” 

They changed at Twyford, and shortly 
thereafter reached Henley, which was 
their destination. On the platform they 
were met by a grave-looking elderly man, 
who received instructions about the lug- 
gage; then they were free to go. 

‘‘That was John, the gardener, Nan,” 
her father explained to her. ‘I don't 
know much about his skill as a garden- 
er, but I got an excellent character with 
him, and he will do any odd thing that’s 
wanted about the house. Now let us see if 
the boy has brought down the trap for us.” 

They passed out from the station into 
the clearer light and air, and presently 
Miss Anne Summers found herself regard- 
ing, with mingled surprise and admira- 
tion, an exceedingly pretty little Stanhope 
phaeton in darkly varnished oak, in the 
shafts of which was a smallish, clever- 
looking animal of a light cream-color, 
with black mane and tail. At the horse's 
head stood a diminutive tiger in livery— 
boots, brass-buttoned coat, and tall hat, 
all very trim and correct, the whole turn- 
out being entirely smart and _ business- 
like. 
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‘** You don’t think, Nan,” said the girl's 
father, rather timidly regarding her— 
**you don’t think—it doesn’t oceur to 
you—that there may be a little sugges- 
tion of the cireus—” 

“Oh, how could you imagine such a 
thing!” she exclaimed, as she stroked the 
satin-smooth neck of the animal. ‘“ He 
is just a beautiful creature!” 

‘**T’m glad you don’t mind,” her father 
said. ‘‘It wasn’t for his looks I bought 
him, you know—he has plenty of other 
qualities, as you will find—and I was a 
little afraid you might not care for his 
appearance.” 

‘* Why, if there’s anybody in England 
knows better than you, Dodo, what kind 
of a horse to buy, I should like to know 
where he is!” she said, as she went on to 
examine with the greatest curiosity ev- 
ery part of the polished harness—from 
the rosetted head-piece, the brown leather 
collar, the brass-tipped shafts, the shin- 
ing pad-terrets, and so on, right aft to the 
step enabling the small tiger to jump into 
his perch, 

‘‘[’m glad you don’t mind, Nan,” he 
said. ‘‘ For this is my little present for 
you—a sort of welcome, you know. It 
is to be entirely your own—as a kind of 
amusement—” 

‘*Oh, Dodo, Dodo!” the girl said, in an 
undertone. ‘‘ What next?—what next?” 

‘Get up, then, Nan,” he said. 

‘* What? am I to drive?” 

‘* Why not?” 

‘**That will spoil the appearance of the 
whole thing!” 

‘Ah, but I know better, Nan. You 
drive very well—” 

‘*The vicar’s pony-carriage !” 

‘*But you have a good style. Oh yes, 
I know,” he said; and he followed her 
into the trap, as she took up the reins and 
the whip, while the miniature groom re- 
leased the horse’s head and got in behind. 
‘‘T know, Nan,” he said, as the horse, 
without any preliminary cantrips, at once 
went forward into a rapid and easy pace. 
‘“You have a good style. Shoulders 
square; bands low down and well in. I 
don’t like to see people reaching out as if 
they were driving an American trotier. 
Why, if the horse did make a mistake, 
they would be over on the tep of him in 
a second—no chance of recovery!” 

‘*Oh, Dodo, isn’t that beautiful?” she 
cried, looking at what now came into 
view. 


And yet it was only a passing glimpse 
they got of river-side Henley: the smoot), 
olive-green stream ; the low-arched bridge. 
with a shimmer of silvery sunlight on it, 
accurately mirrored on the still surfac 
a few red-tiled houses among leafless 
trees; the wooded heights above in a pale 
February mist. There was not a single 
boat moving anywhere; nor did there 
seem to be any life about Henley itself 
until they turned the corner and dr 
into the main street. 

‘It is quite a pretty town in summer 
time, Nan,” he said, as if deprecating any 
harsh judgment. ‘‘It is my fault, you 
know, if I have brought you too soon.” 

‘* Why, how could you bring me too 
soon, Dodo?” she responded—“‘ for me, at 
least. If you only knew—if you could 
only guess—how I have been looking for 
ward to this day! I think it is too good 
to be true—I think it will all vanish, and 
I shall find myself back in the vicarage 
again, and no Dodo with me at all.” 

From Hart Street they turned into 
Bell Street, and so entered upon the Ox 
ford road, and in due time they came in 
sight of a long stretch of highway which 
he told her was known far and wide as 
the Fair Mile—a noble highway indeed, 
with a wide space of common on each 
side of it, the common in its turn being 
bounded by twin rows of magnificent 
elms. And now the spring day seemed 
to be really declaring itself. Not only 
was the air warm and sweet, but the sun 
shine seemed to gain in strength; the 
low-lying hill on their right hand shone 
a dull gold, and along the top of it tle 
leafless woods lay against a sky that had 
here and there a glimmer of blue. The 
spirits of this sallow-faced, quiet-looking 
man seemed to rise a little in view of the 
cheerful outlook. 

** Oh, yes, indeed, Nan,” he said to her, 
**you have a very good style in driving 
You sit well; you keep your shoulders 
square and your hands in. Many’s tlie 
time I’ve seen you driving the pony-car- 
riage when you little thought I was look- 
ing at you.” ; 

** What?” she said, in astonishment 
‘*Do you mean to say, Dodo, you were 
ever near Chipping Pawlet without com 
ing to see me?” 


‘*Oh, well,” he answered her, rather 


uneasily, ‘‘ it would not have done, Nan, 
you know. There were the rules and 


regulations to be observed. The vic:" 
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and his wife might not have liked it. 
And I could guess what would happen if 
| intercepted you; you would have begged 
for another day at Bristol, whereas the 
a ppointed days came frequently enough.’ 
Ah, did they?” she said. “Not. for 
me, then. I used to look forward to the 
Bristol day as the one thing to live for; 
and you always brought fine weather 
vith you, Dodo, for the beautiful woods 
and the downs. And now there’s going 
to be nothing but Bristol days—it’s going 
to be all Bristol days—seven in a week!” 

“I hope they won't tire you, Nan,” 
said he, timidly. 

She laughed; the happiness shining in 
her eyes was sufficient answer. 

When they got to The Traveller’s Rest 
—a solitary public-house of white-painted 
boards—they still held on in the Oxford 
direction, but after a space they left the 
main highway, and he directed her, by a 
series Of farm roads, into an upland re- 
gion of copse and heath and spinney, 
with undulations of field and pasture, 
the heights and hollows intersected by 
hedges and rows of still leafless trees. 

And at last they came to a fenced-in en- 
closure which seemed to contain a good 
deal of green—the green of spruce and 
pine and ivied stumps; there was a 
glimpse of red-tiled roofs and chimneys 
over a tall hedge of box and laurel, then 
a whie gate that the small groom jumped 
down to open. 

‘This is Crowhurst, Nan,” her father 
said, regarding her with diffident appre- 
hension. ‘I’m afraid you'll find it rather 
—it is rather out of the way, isn’t 
it? But then I thought you could have 
your choice, you know, for there’s plenty 
of life and gayety at Henley, especially a 
little later on in the year. I hope you 
won't find it too secluded.” 

“Oh, Dodo, it is a perfect Paradise!” 
she cried. 

She walked the horse slowly forward, 
taking possession with her eyes, as it 
were, of every feature of the place— —the 
shri ibbery, the Jawn with its plots of 
sno vdrop and crocus, the red-tiled litile 
porch, the yellow-gray frontage, the white 
wood-work, the irregular_gables, the small 
out-jutting conservatory, and then the sta- 
bles and coach-house, apparently evolved 
out of older farm-buildings, for there was 
4 stain of green on the ruddy roofs, where 
a brass weather-cock glittered i in the sun. 

‘It is rather shut in on this side, don’t 


lonely 


Nan?” he said. ‘‘There’s a 
better view from the other side of the 
house ; from your window especially there 
is a very nice view—over the woods and 
hollows. But come away in.” 


you think, 


She followed him into the toy house of 
which she was to be mistress, and here 
little maidservant awaiting 


was a trim 
them. 

‘Jane,” said he, ‘‘run and tell cook 
to hurry up with luncheon; Miss Anne 
must be hungry.” 

And then he began to show her over 
the place, and she went from room to 
room with an ever-increasing delight and 
wonder; for how had he been able to do 
all this by himself, even to the bowls of 
daffodils placed here and there? But it 
was when she entered her own room up- 
stairs that her gladness and gratitude 
reached their climax. It was not a large 
room, but it was undoubtedly the best 
situated of any in the house; there were 
two windows, one giving a glimpse of the 
roadway and a plantation of young larch, 
the other commanding a spacious view 
southward over the garden and orchard, 
and over the more distant fields and hol- 
lows, and wooded heights that rose into 
the pale sunshine of the spring sky. 
These were but externals. When she 
turned to the fittings and adornments of 
this chamber—to the prints and drawings, 
the seven-volume edition of Tennyson in 
a little bookshelf slung near the bed 
head, a large illustrated Herrick on the 
table by the window, the snowdrops and 
violets placed in glass tubes and dishes 
on the mantel-shelf, and a hundred sim- 
ilar evidences of thoughtfulness and at- 
tentive forecast—she began to recall and 
to understand the meaning of many a 
mysterious question that had been ad- 
dressed to her when he and she were 
walking on Clifton Down or driving 
along the Somersetshire lanes. She knew 
now. Far away back he had been trying 
to find out what particular things she 
would like to have in the room that was 
to be specially her own, and he had for- 
gotten nothing. 

‘** Nan!” he exclaimed, in great alarm— 
for though she had turned to the window, 
he could see that tears were running down 
her cheeks—‘‘ Nan! I knew it would be 
too lonely for you—-I knew it; but never 
mind—we will find some other place—oh 
yes—we will find some place you will like 
better.” 
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“Oh, Dodo, Dodo, don’t make me 
ashamed!” she said; and she took his 
hand in both of hers and kissed it in 
gratitude. ‘‘It isn’t that—you know it 
isn’t that; it is because you are so good 
to me.” 

‘*Then you are not—disappointed?” 

‘Disappointed !” she said, smiling 
through her tears. ‘‘When I cannot 
find words to tell you how beautiful ev- 
erything is, and how kind you are to me!” 

**Oh, that’s it, is it?” said he, recover- 
ing himself directly. ‘‘What a fright 
you gave me! Well, come away down, 
Nan. Luncheon must be about ready; 
I hear Jane coming and going.” 

So she flung her bat and jacket on the 
coverlet and followed him down stairs, 
where she found the dining-room table 
very prettily laid out, with more daffodils 
and snowdrops and crocuses, pale purple 
and white and gold. 

‘*Now which do you think you will 
have, Nan?” he said, going first of all to 
the sideboard. ‘‘There will be cutlets 
coming in a moment, with mashed pota- 
toes, and there’s a hot steak and kidney 
pie,with mushrooms. I wasn’t quite sure 
of the fish, you see, in a small inland 
town, but I must find out about that later 
on. Or, if you would rather have some- 
thing cold, here’s some pressed beef that 
looks pretty fair, and there’s a fowl, and 
ham, and a lobster, and a tongue, and 
there’s some endive salad that I think 
you'll like.” 

‘* Dodo,” she remonstrated, ‘‘if I am 
going to manage this house, it must be in 
a very different fashion. What extrava- 
gance! Two hot dishes forluncheon! I 
cannot allow such a thing.” 

‘*Tt's all very well, Nan,” he said, dog- 
gedly, ‘‘but Iam not going to have you 
treated here as you were at the vicarage. 
No; when I went there I used to think 
the food was just a little too meagre. 
And if you don’t care to wait for any- 
thing hot, well, there are other cold things 
here—oh yes, a lot of other things; that 
fool of a girl hasn’t opened half of them. 
There’s caviare—caviare is very nice on 
oat-cake—and there are sardines. I won- 
der where the mischief she has put the 
opener?” 

He searched about and found it, and 
then he proceeded to pry into the metal 
case. 

** Dodo,” she said, laughing, ‘‘ don’t you 
know that refined and superior persons 
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consider it very ignoble to put importaree 
on what one eats or drinks?” 

He stopped and looked at her inquisj 
tively. His hand relaxed its grasp of the 
instrument. ‘‘ Yes, I suppose that is so.” 
he said. He came away from the side 
board. ‘Only, I thought you might bp 
hungry, Nan.” 

She instantly perceived the mistake s}i. 
had made. ‘‘ But I am—furiously hun 
gry,” she said at once. ‘And if you 
could conveniently open that box, or cive 
me a slice of tongue, or a piece of the |ob- 
ster—it’s really quite delightful to see 
such a display on a sideboard. No, wait 
a moment, Dodo; here come the hot things, 
Suppose we begin with a cutlet?” 

And so they both sat down, and he 
helped her to a cutlet and some of the 
steaming-hot mashed potatoes, but there 
were early pease as well, and likewise 
there was a dish of asparagus with stems 
not as thick as a slate-pencil. 

‘* What dreadful extravagance!” said 
she, shaking her head. ‘I cannot permit 
this to go on, Dodo; I cannot really.” 

**T tell you, Nan,” he said, with a cer- 
tain stubbornness, ‘‘ that you must break 
away from those vicarage traditions. No 
doubt it was very simple and wholesome 
fare for a young girl, and I did not like 
to interfere when I saw you took nothing 
but water with your meals; but now you 
are a woman, and the mistress of a house, 
and—and you must have some wine, Nan, 
however little. That is Burgundy in the 
decanter—very soft and nice; and the 
other decanter is sherry—it is old and dry 
and quite harmless; and this is hock— 
Marcobrunner of °71—I know you will like 
the perfume of it when it is poured into 
your glass. Besides there’s some light 
sillery, if you would prefer that, only ! 
thought you would have that for din- 
ner.” 

‘Oh, Dodo, how you spoil me!” 
said. And then she added, with a sigh of 
resignation, ‘‘ But it has been like that all 
my life long—ever since I can remember.” 

So they proceeded with:their luncheon ; 
and when it was over, she went into thie 
hall and rummaged in the pockets of his 
overcoat until she found his pipe and 
tobacco-pouch, and these she brought and 
put on the table beside him. But he did 
not take them up. 

‘*By-and-by, Nan,” he said, in an ev 
sive way. ‘I shall be going out for 4 


she 


stroll presently, through the plantation.” 
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‘‘ And so this is not to be a Bristol day 
after all!” she said, reproachfully. ‘‘ What 
was there more memorable about a Bris- 
tol day than the smell of tobacco—nothing 
of that kind known at the vicarage, you 
may be sure; and I was looking forward 
to having this house so saturated. with 
the scent of tobacco that, whenever I came 
out of my room in the morning I should 
at once say to myself, ‘ Ah, this is going 
to be another Bristol day!’ Come, to 
please me, Dodo!” 

He took up the tobacco-pouch and 
filled his pipe; she brought him a lighted 
taper; and they both drew their chairs in 
towards the fire. 

‘“ You see, Dodo,” she continued, ‘‘ you 
can go for your stroll afterwards, while 
[ have my interview with the cook and 
the housemaid, to find out about the 
tradesmen’s pass-books, and a number of 
things like that. I must have my code 
of laws and regulations, you know, just 
as Mrs. Honeyman has: she showed me 
all how it was arranged. And then about 
half past four, if you care to come in for 
acup of tea, I should like to go out for a 
little walk with you, in the twilight, when 
you hear the thrushes best.” 


Later on that evening those two were 
again seated before the fire—he at the 
table, where there was some whiskey and 
water aS an accompaniment to his pipe; 
she at his feet, shading her face with the 
book from which she had been reading 


to him. Now, however, they had fallen 
into some discussion of the events of the 
day. 

‘“And remember it is only an experi- 
ment, Nan,” he said, with a return of that 
timid solicitude which had marked his 
demeanor in the morning. ‘‘I don’t bind 
you to anything. We could try some 
other place—some other way. You are 
young; and perhaps I don’t quite know 
what you would like. We could go away 
elsewhere, Nan. You may find it too 
lonely, after all.” 

‘* Ah, Dodo, Dodo, don’t talk like that!” 
she said. And then she leant her arm 
and her cheek affectionately on his knee, 
so that the firelight and the lamp-light 
played hide-and-seek among the tags and 
curls of sun-brown hair that strayed about 
her small ear, ‘‘It seems far too beauti- 
fuland wonderful to be real. And I never 
did think such happiness would come 
true , but it has, hasn’t it, Dodo? At last! 
—at last!” 
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CHAPTER III. 
A CHANCE ENCOUNTER. 


CLAD in abundant furs, the Lady Helen 
Yorke was standing on the steps of Monks- 
Hatton Hall, leisurely buttoning her driv- 
ing- gloves; and in front of her and 
awaiting her was a mail-phaeton, with a 
pair of handsome grays more or less sub- 
mitting to the pacific ministrations of the 
groom at their head. Her companion 
was of maturer age than herself—a lady 
of quiet and serious aspect, who rarely 
spoke unless when she was spoken to. 
On the other hand, when these two had 
at length got into their places, when the 
younger of them had taken possession of 
reins and whip, and when a touch of the 
silk had sent the horses forward, it speed- 
ily appeared that Lady Helen was in a 
particularly gay and talkative mood, 
though, as usual, her eyes maintained a 
certain mysterious reticence in their ex- 
pression of humor or sarcasm, as the case 
might be. 

‘*You are so dark and secret, Mrs. 
Spink,” she was saying, as the carriage 
rolled along the Fair Mile. ‘‘Spink by 
name, but Sphinx by nature. One can 
never tell what you are brooding over. I. 
can only guess now, for example, what 
you are thinking of my having dragged 
you away at this unearthly hour, when I 
might have taken Willis with me. But 
then, you see, Mrs. Spinkie, it’s a long 
drive to Oxford, and the horses will want 
at least a couple of hours’ rest in the 
middle of the day; and what could I do 
with Willis all that time? What does 
she know about architecture—about col- 
leges and quadrangles and chapels ? 
Never mind. If this is another deadly 
injury, I dare say you have your revenge. 
I should not be in the least surprised to 
discover that you wrote articles for the 
Sunday Radical papers, denouncing the 
brutal selfishness and tyranny and hard- 
heartedness of the British nobility. Oh 
yes, I dare say we catch it—” 

‘*Of course you are only joking, Lady 
Helen,” her companion said, in her tran- 
quil and grave fashion; ‘‘ but if I were 
capable of any such thing, surely it would 
be a piece of the worst ingratitude. Ever 
since I came to Monks-Hatton I have re- 
ceived nothing but kindness; nothing 
could equal her ladyship’s thoughtfulness 
and consideration—” 

**Oh yes,” broke in the other, in her 
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wilfulway. ‘‘ Mamma is always thought- 
ful and considerate ; it is mamma’s daugh- 
ter who is selfish and cruel and hard- 
hearted — dragging poor Mrs. Spinkie 
away from all her home duties and her 
home comforts, and driving her through 
a lonely country on agloomy March morn- 
ing. lIunderstand. I can guess how you 
are plotting out your revenge. Those 
iniquitous people called the aristocracy 
will catch it next Sunday or the Sunday 
after. Well, well!” 

But whatever the taciturn or discreet 
Mrs. Spink may have been thinking, she 
could hardly have resented being called 
away from constant attendance on even 
the most considerate of invalids to join in 
this impromptu excursion. The morning 
was overclouded, it is true, but yet it was 
beautiful in a way ; and the landscape 
was an English-looking landscape of 
early spring—of soft greens and purple- 
grays mainly; a glimpse of a red-tiled 
farm-building here and there; a pond 
struck into a shimmer of silver by the 
wind; the beech woods carpeted with the 
bronze and copper leaves of the previous 
autumn. Then, by-and-by, they got up on 
to very high land—for the drive between 
Henley and Oxford is one of the pleasant- 
est in England; and from the lofty high- 
way running between strips of heath and 
common they had spacious views over 
the wide champaign country, with the 
variegated pastures and homesteads and 
leafless woods gradually ascending tow- 
ards a line of hill that sloped away to the 
west. The air was quite mild and soft 
for the beginning of March. And here 
was a companion in the gayest of good- 
humors ; surely there was nothing to 
complain of /—nor,in truth,did Mrs, Spink 
appear to complain. 

Then at last there appeared before them 
a vision of ghostly gray spires and towers 
rising above a vague wilderness of elms 
and pollard willows, with a distant white 
glint of water; and presently they were 
driving over Magdalen Bridge and past 
the Botanic Gardens, and so into the 
midst of the High Street. The younger 
of these two ladies, who had now grown 
silent, wore a serenely impassive air; she 
seemed to be chiefly occupied with her 
horses, as was natural; but her eyes were 
alert, and it may be presumed that there 
were few objects in this famous thorough- 
fare that escaped her covert scrutiny as 
she made her way along. They stopped 


at the Mitre. The charge of the phaeton 
was resigned to the groom, who departed 
to the stables. And then the travelleys 
entered the hotel. 

But when Lady Helen came out agai) 
she had undergone a transformation. ()) 
this mild morning the unnecessary furs 
had been discarded, and now she appeared 
in a walking-dress chiefly of black, with 
blue sleeves and a broad band of blu 
round the base of the skirt; her hat was 
also of blue and black, with a single fea 
ther of bright golden yellow; her hands 
were encased in a slung muff of black 
dyed beaver. It was a costume perhaps 
a little more suggestive of some fashion 
able watering-place than appropriate to 
the staid streets of an ancient town; and 
yet it was quiet enough and in good 
taste; while there was in the carriage of 
the wearer of it a certain repose and dig 
nity that seemed to remove from her an) 
suspicion of trying to produce effect. Fo: 
a second, as she thus came out into the 
daylight, she appeared undecided as to 
which way to turn. Her eyes — those 
beautiful clear gray eyes, with their black 
lashes—looked conscious ; and her first 
half-concealed glance along the dull pave 
ments was almost apprehensive. That 
was but for a moment; she had an abun 
dance of self-command. 

‘*And where would you like to go 
now, Mrs. Spink?” she said, with much 
cheerfulness. ‘‘ You have never been to 
Oxford before? Well, the river ought to 
be lively just now, in view of the boat 
race, you know. Shall we go down to 
Folly Bridge? and you might have a 
look in at Christ Church on the way.” 

‘** But, Lady Helen,” said her compan- 
ion, with some astonishment, ‘‘I thouglit 
you had come on some errand—that you 
had some architectural matters to stud y—" 

‘* Yes, yes,” she made answer, impa 
tiently. ‘‘ But I have forgotten the book 
I had a book marked. Je’d better just 
walk about and look at the place. Ox 
ford is always interesting; any part of it 
is interesting. Besides, we shall have to 
have lunch by-and-by. itis hardly wort) 
while going away down to the river: wlio 
wants to see a lot of boys splashing 
about?” 

Mrs. Spink was the most pliant of com 
panions; she professed her readiness for 
anything; and so the two ladies set out. 
going along the High Street by the way 
they had come. It must be confessed, 
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however, that Lady Helen proved herself 
a most indifferent cicerone. At first, it 
is true, she was in high spirits, and was 
inclined to continue that badgering of 
poor Mrs. Spinkie with which she had 
started in the morning; but gradually she 
became more and more preoccupied; 
while, despite all her concealment, it was 
clear that she was furtively glancing 
along the gray pavements from time to 
time, and that with an ever-increasing 
disinclination to talk, Mrs. Spink re- 
ceived little information. Nay, their 
wanderings in this direction extended no 
further than Queen’s. Here Lady Helen 
turned, on some excuse or other; and 
when they had repassed All Souls’ and 
regained the region of the shops, she hung 
about the windows, affecting to be deeply 
interested in their contents. It was an 
odd way of studying the architectural 
beauties of Oxford, or of introducing a 
stranger to the chief features of the town. 
Shop windows in which were straw hats 
and gay neckerchiefs; in which were 
clocks and watches and ornamented aia- 
rums; in which were apples and oranges 
and early rhubarb—these seemed all 
alike capable of arresting her attention ; 
while she even stood and gazed, or ap- 
peared to be gazing, at a fish- monger’s 
slab, with its salmon and eels and cod. 
As the time went by in this fruitless and 
fatiguing fashion, she seemed to grow 
more taciturn and discontented; indeed, 
her answers to any haphazard remark her 
companion ventured to offer were dis- 
tinctly sharp and short; and it almost 
seemed as if the fleeting expression of 
disappointment that occasionally crossed 
her features were about to settle down 
into absolute ill temper. And then 
again, and without a word of explanation 
or excuse, she set out to retrace her steps 
along the High Street, secretly watching, 
perhaps, and yet with an air as if she 
would defy any one—Mrs. Spink or an- 
other—to say there was any occult quest 
in her thoughts. She pretended to be 
carelessly observant of whatever she en- 
countered —an undergraduate with his 
gown tucked over his arm, a butcher's 
boy facing a yelping terrier, a heavily 
laden wain lumbering along the middle of 
the street. But when she had once more 
reached the entrance to All Souls’, she 
hesitatingly paused at the small wooden 
portal, and glanced inwards at the damp 
green grass of the quadrangle, at the 
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cloisterlike and crumbling walls, and the 
small and sombre windows. 

‘** There is a gateway in there,” she said, 
with a certain cold indifference, ‘‘ that has 
a roof with fan tracery. I should like to 
have seen it.” 

‘Shall we go in, then?” Mrs. Spink 
said at once. 

‘*T don’t know whether the chapel is 
open,” she said—and still she lingered 
in a sort of sullen indecision. ‘‘If Mr. 
Hume — of course you remember Mr. 
Hume—if he were here he could tell us. 
Mr. Hume is a Fellow of All Souls’.” 

‘*Then let us go inside and ask for 
him,” said Mrs. Spink, naturally enough. 

But the effect produced by this casual 
suggestion was startling; Lady Helen's 
eyes flashed, and her face crimsoned. 

‘* What do you mean?” she demanded. 
‘*Do you suppose—or would you have 
any one suppose—that I came to Oxford 
to call on Mr. Hume? That would be a 
pretty story to tell! We are going back 
to the hotel—and at once.” And not an- 
other word did this submissive attendant 
receive as these two returned to the Mitre; 
while as for Lady Helen, she seemed so 
vexed and angry (for some reason or an- 
other) that she appeared to have definite- 
ly abandoned that furtive searching of 
distant passers-by. 

On their arrival at the hotel a waiter 
who happened to be coming through the 
passage opened the door of the coffee- 
room for them; and Lady Helen entered, 
and, with never a glance around, walked 
straight up to the window which looks 
into the High Street. Her companion 
was less confident, or less self-absorbed. 

‘*Don’t you think, Lady Helen,” she 
said, in an undertone, ‘‘ that your mam- 
ma would prefer your having lunch in a 
private room?” 

“Oh, I don’t want any lunch!” she 
made answer, impatiently —and she re- 
mained standing and looking out. ‘‘Order 
what you like for yourself.” 

And indeed this was not at the moment 
much of a public place; there were only 
two other persons in the room, and these 
were at separate tables; one of them a 
stout country-looking clergyman devot- 
ing himself to a Gorgonzola cheese, the 
other a young man deep in the columns 
of a sporting newspaper. Mrs. Spink, 
left to her own devices, secured a small 
table close by where Lady Helen was 
standing, and proceeded to order luncheon 
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for two—perhaps that wilful young per- 
sonage might be induced to change her 
mind. And Mrs. Spink saw no reason 
why she herself should be deprived of 
her mid-day meal. They had been driv- 
ing for about three hours; for well over 
another hour they had been wearily pa- 
cing up and down the High Street pave- 
ments; in her case, at all events, the 
vagus nerve had begun to sound its warn- 
ing little bell. 

But of a sudden all this was changed. 

‘* Mrs. Spink!” exclaimed Lady Helen, 
in a low and hurried voice. 

The elder woman looked up. There 
was some one coming along outside; and 
although a screen of wire gauze inter- 
vened, she easily recognized who that was; 
it was Mr. Sidney Hume. But what was 
to be done— assuming that Lady Helen 
wished to intercept and speak with this 
son of her particu‘ar friend? In another 
instant he would be past; and she, Mrs. 
Spink, could not be expected to run away 
down the High Street of Oxford after 
him. But it was Lady Helen herself who 
proved herself mistress of this occasion. 
The moment she had caught sight of him 
she had—in her eagerness and headlong 
forgetfulness of strangers—rapped smart- 
ly on the screen of wire gauze stretch- 
ing across the window; but that was of 
no avail to attract his attention, for the 
screen struck the wooden frame-work, not 
the glass, and no sound was carried out- 
ward. Then for a second she stood ir- 
resolute, with some desperate thought of 
appealing to the waiter; but she now 
perceived that Sidney Hume was crossing 
the thoroughfare to talk to an elderly 
gentleman in cap and gown who appear- 
ed to be waiting for him at the corner of 
the lane. She hesitated no longer. 

‘“Mrs. Spink,” she said, quickly, ‘‘ Mr. 
Hume is over the way. Wouldn’t it in- 
terest Mrs. Hume to know that I had seen 
and spoken with her precious boy? Stay 
where you are. Perhaps he will come 
and have lunch with us.” 

And therewith, and calmly and sedate- 
ly, and without any appearance of haste, 
she left the coffee-room, emerged into the 
outer daylight, and watching her oppor- 
tunity between the passing cabs, crossed 
the thoroughfare. The elderly gentle- 
man—when Sidney Hume saw who this 
was who now approached —was very 
speedily dismissed. 

‘*T made sure I should meet some one 











I knew,” she observed to him, placidly, 
when he had expressed his surprise and 
pleasure. ‘‘I told Mrs, Spink as we were 
driving along this morning that I knew 
several lads who were at Oxford—men. | 
suppose they call themselves up here 
though one forgets the name of their 
college when one isn’t interested. There 
is my cousin Cyril Leslie, at Brasenose: 
I thought I might by some accident run 
against him, though it would have been 
a matter of little consequence. But it is 
different meeting with you; for Mrs. 
Hume will be so pleased to hear that I say 
you and had a chat with you. I hope 
you can come and have some luncheo: 
with us over at the hotel there.” 

‘Oh, no, no,” he said, laughing. 
cannot afford to throw away such a 
chance. Mrs. Spink and you must come 
along and have lunch with me in my} 
rooms; the entertainment of visitors is 
rather a rare joy at present—it is not to 
be forfeited. All Souls’ is quite close by 
and I can show you the college silver 
while something is being got ready for 
you. What do you say?—will you be so 
kind?—-shall we go over and capture Mrs 
Spink?” 

She was highly pleased by this friend 
liness; for, so far as she had observed 
Sidney Hume had never shown mucl de 
sire for the society of women-folk. Yet 
as this tall young man piloted her across 
the thoroughfare, with a profound disre 
gard of any urgent hansom; and as |. 
brought his power of persuasion to beai 
on Mrs. Spink, who was glad to think of 
having luncheon anywhere; and as he 
conducted the two ladies along to Al! 
Souls’, and showed them over the college, 
and finally had them installed in his own 
rooms, nothing could exceed his courtesy 
and modest kindness. She remembered 
a saying of Mrs. Hume’s, ‘‘ When you get 
a Scotch boy well mannered, he is very 
well mannered indeed.” And this hand 
some lad, though his blood was but partly 
Seotch, had received his training from 
that Scotch mother, who was extremely 
proud of her name and lineage, and so 
licitous above all things that her sons and 
daughters should have a bearing wort!) 
of their descent. As for his good looks 
But here Lady Helen found herself un- 
accountably shy. As he moved about 
the room, bringing his two guests (wile 
luncheon was being prepared for them) 
such small curiosities of his own as le 
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thought might interest them—an_illn- 
minated manuscript on vellum, a Trautz- 
3auzonnet binding, a rare Elzevir—her 
elances could only follow him in a veiled 
and covert fashion. She found herself, 
too, when he regarded her, a little discon- 
certed. His eyes, grave and serious, had 
a curious directness in their look. They 
seemed to say: ‘‘ Let us have done with 
conventionalism, with pretence. Affec- 
tation is tedious, a mere waste of time. 
Let us establish a simpler, a more reason- 
able, relationship than that.” And yet, 
serious and attentive and respectful as 
his eyes were, they could lighten up at 
times when she was inclined to be merry ; 
while his laugh was quite boyish. Beau- 
tiful eyes, she thought. And his hair 
was beautiful, so soft and smooth in its 
rich brown tones. As for his features, 
they were striking and interesting rather 
than strictly regular; but were they not 
somewhat pale for one who was fond of 
athletic exercises, who had taken prizes 
for running and high jumping; and who 
(according to a certain fond mamma) was 
one of the most distinguished members 
of the University Fencing Club? Of fine 
physique he was, most clearly; shoulders 
square, back flat, muscles firm and clean, 
while his upright figure and the fine set 
of his head were such as might have been 
expected (as Lady Helen thought) of one 
of ‘‘ the handsome Humes.” 

Mrs. Spink began to fear that luncheon 
would never arrive; but it did; and while 
the little festivity was going forward, 
Lady Helen took occasion to bewail her 
sad and solitary lot, to young Hume's in- 
tense astonishment. For he had always 
heard of her as living a most gay and 
fashionable life; and he had himself, in 
the autumn, met her at country houses, 
where she was the reigning belle, and he 
had seen her photograph in the shop win- 
dows as one of the leaders of the London 
throng. But no; it appeared that was 
all a mistake, a misconception. 

“Mamma,” said this plaintive damsel, 
appealing for sympathy, ‘‘ never even 
tries to go out now, as Mrs. Spink knows 
to her cost; if, on rare occasions, she can 
be induced to go into the garden in a Bath 
chair, that is about the most. As for papa, 
he hates the very name of London; his 
sole concern is with horses and dogs, and 
guns and fishing-rods; and it seems as 
if providence had mysteriously arranged 
that if you care for nothing but hunting 


and fishing and shooting, you can keep 
yourself fully occupied from year’s end to 
year’s end. If*it weren't for the good- 
natured charity of friends and relatives, 
I should forget how to find my way into 
the Park. What is the use of having a 
house in Upper Brook Street when it is 
let every season? But now I have a great 
scheme, a splendid scheme, in my mind,” 
she went on, with a sprightlier air. 
‘* What do you think of it, Mr. Hume? 
If I were to coax papa into not letting the 
Upper Brook Street house for this next 
season, do you think Mrs. Hume would 
come up to town and be my guest? 1 
fancy it might be very pleasant for both 
of us—she and I are such good friends 
and companions; and I would not lead 
her too giddy a dance in the way of going 
out; while she could help me to entertain 
i: little-—the best of chaperons. What do 
you think of it? I am sure I can per- 
suade papa—if only your mother will con- 
sent.” 

She seemed greatly captivated by this 
project of hers, and talked of it all through 
luncheon; while he could only say that 
she was very kind, and that he had no 
doubt his mother would gladly accept. 
Then, luncheon over, he was for taking 
his guests out to show them some of the 
sights of Oxford, more especially as Mrs. 
Spink was a stranger to the town; but 
Lady Helen objected; she was very well 
where she was; slie was interested in 
these rooms and in his occupations; she 
was sure he had not shown them half his 
treasures; had he no more of those manu- 
seripts in gold and sumptuous color? 

Well, he was nothing loath, though he 
was rather given to belittling his amateur 
collections and apologizing for a series of 
useless hobbies. However, on the chance 
of interesting her, he went and brought 
a casket—a plain rosewood casket con- 
taining a series of drawers; and these 
drawers, on being opened, displayed a 
most heterogeneous assortment of last- 
century engraved stones and seals, coats 
of arms, masonic emblems, copies of an- 
tique gems, and what not, with one or two 
signed Pichlers. But, the better to make 
out these heraldic devices and minute 
inscriptions, she proposed he should carry 
the case to a small table at the window; 
and thither he went, she following; while 
Mrs. Spink, satisfied with her easy-chair 
and a portfolio of engravings of old Ox- 
ford, remained behind. Those two tall 
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young people at the window had tiibir 
heads pretty close together, and of neces- 
sity their fingers were continually coming 
in contact as each successive sard and 
blood-stone and agate was offered and re- 
turned. 

‘* But what is this?” said she, on one of 
the drawers being opened, and she took 
up a small gold ornament. 

‘* Oh, that has got in there by mistake,” 
he said, carelessly. ‘‘That is a copy of 
the little bell that Roman ladies wore as 
a charm against the evil eye.” 

‘Really! How very interesting! And 
the inscription?” ‘ 

‘*The inscription is in Greek. It means, 
‘IT was made to guard against witchcraft.’” 

She seemed quite fascinated by this lit- 
tle gold trinket; she lingered over it; she 
would look at nothing else, until he said: 

‘* Tf it were an original one, Lady Helen, 
I would ask you to accept it. But it is 
only a fac-simile.” 

‘What difference does that 
she said, with promptitude. 
really give it to me?” 

‘Tf you will be so kind as to take it,” 
he said, in rather an off-hand way. It was 
not a valuable gift. 

For the briefest second she thanked him 
with grateful eyes; then she looked down, 
and said, in a low clear voice: ‘* Yes, I will 
take it—and wear it—on one condition: 
that you wear something I shall send you 
in return, as a souvenir of an unexpected 
meeting and a very happy hour—to me, 
at least.” And therewithal, before he 
could answer or make any promise or 
protest, she had gone quickly away to 
Mrs. Spink, and in her ordinary voice 
was explaining the extraordinary interest 
attaching to this pretty charm, and declar- 
ing her resolve to wear it night and day 
all the years of her life as a safeguard 
against the machinations and evil enter- 
prises of the powers of darkness. 

And very merry, and capricious, and 
whimsical was she during the long drive 
home; and Mrs. Spink was no longer Mrs. 
Spink, nor even Mrs. Spinkie, but ‘‘my 
dear Spinkie”; and she was being treated 
to a tolerable amount of good-humored 
raillery by this young lady with the 
inscrutably mischievous eyes — raillery 
which she bore with her accustomed pa- 
tience, for, on the whole, the Monks-Hat- 
ton family were exceedingly kind to her, 
and she was in a dependent position, and 
had to be discreet. 
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‘Do you 
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‘And don’t you think it is a noble 
scheme, my Spinkie,” Lady Helen conti), 
ued, as they drove on by Nuneham ani 
Dorchester and Shillingford—*‘ a perfect 
ly splendid scheme—to have a mother i), 
town as well as one in the country? If | 
can get it to work, that is. If I can cet 
Mrs. Hume to consent, I think I ean man 
age papa.” 

‘*Why, you know, Lady Helen, you al- 
ways have your own way in everything 
and with everybody,” said Mrs. Spink. 

“Oh! oh! what is that?” the younger 
lady retorted. ‘‘More tyranny? More 
turning of the worm? I should not be 
at all surprised, my dear but dark Mrs 
Spinkie. that you were in secret league 
with the Nihilists. Some day or other we 
shall find a bomb on the front steps at 
Monks-Hatton, and that will be having it 
out with us with a vengeance. And isn't 
it another piece of monstrous cruelty that 
I should be going up to all the gayeties 
of town while you are left to mope and 
pine in the country ?” 

‘‘IT am sure of this, Lady Helen,” Mrs. 
Spink interposed, with some little spirit, 
‘that no one is to be pitied who is al 
lowed to spend the summer at Henley.” 

“Oh, if you take it that way,” the 
younger lady said. ‘‘ Drooping labur- 
nums—and honeysuckle—and wild roses 
in the hedges. All very nice. For my 
part, I prefer the flowers you find on th» 
side of a great staircase, when you are 
going up, and when you are listening to 
the music above. Or in a conservatory, 
if you are sitting out a dance. Or at the 
Botanic Society’s fétes. Oh yes, the Bo- 
tanic Society's fétes are delightful. But 
about the great project, my dear Spinkie. 
Don't you think Mrs. Hume will make an 
admirable chaperon? You see, her own 
family have all married into the very 
best sets. No wonder. The handsome 
Hays and the handsome Humes. Don't 
you think they have a name and a his- 
tory just as proud as any? Have you 
ever heard the prophecy, 

‘Whate’er hath end, whate’er begins, 

There'll aye be Hays while Teviot rins’ ’ 
That was Thomas the Rhymer in the thir 
teenth century. I’m afraid he was a wick 
ed old gentleman, and in league with the 
devil; but I can repeat any witchcraft 
verses with impunity, so long as I am 
wearing the talisman that is to protect me 
from all possible harm. Come, now, my 
dear Spinkie, wake up, and tell me if you 
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can imagine a more distinguished figure 
than Mrs. Hume will present at the head 
of the table in Upper Brook Street. The 
head? Why, of course. I am going to 
pretend to be a young woman for a year 
or two longer. Other folks can be as dark 
and silent as yourself, you know, when 
there is occasion. And one’s age is not 
a matter that concerns anybody except 
one’s enemies.” 

But when they were nearing Henley, 
Lady Helen’s mood changed somewhat. 

“You must explain to mamma, Mrs. 
Spink,” said she, ‘‘ how we came to run 
avainst Mr. Hume—the most unexpected 
thing that could have happened. Of 
course it was very lucky, for I particular- 
ly wanted to see that vaulted roof, and 
the reredos in the chapel. But if we drive 
there again I will take care not to forget 
the book that I have marked.” 

Mrs, Spink—or Spinkie—did not an- 
swer: she was an observant woman, but 
not communicative. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A VISITOR. 


NAN SUMMERS and her father were seat- 
ed at the breakfast table. And a very 
pretty breakfast table it was; everything 
bright and fresh and clear, with bowls 
and glasses of wall-flower and daffodils 
and jonquils, placed there by the youth- 
ful house-mistress herself. The sunlight, 
unchecked by any complicity of curtains, 
fell on the white cloth, and shed a soft 
glory around that lit up the wild-rose 
tints of her happy young face and shone 
in her smiling and contented eyes. 

‘‘Nan,” said her father, ‘‘I found an- 
other thrush’s nest for you this morning; 
but I don’t know how many eggs, for she 
sat still, looking at me, and so I came 
away.” 

‘* Ah, Dodo,” said Nan, ‘‘ that reminds 
me. I have been hearing about you and 
your frightful extravagance. Old John 
has told me. Now I understand why 
there are so many singing-birds about 
this place, piping away from the earliest 
hour in the morning. I have heard of 
the chopped meat, and the marrow-bones, 
and crumbs, and half-loaves scattered 
about every time you came here while 
the house was being got ready.” 

‘Well, you see, Nan,” said he, with 
some air of apology, ‘‘I knew you did 
not like the idea of caged birds. I heard 
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you say soonce. And I thought I might 
coax the wild ones to come about, so 
that they would nest here; and a few 
scraps don’t run to much. But I think 
you ought to have some pets in-doors, 
Nan. I must see about that; companions 
for you, to keep you amused. What do 
you say to a King Charles spaniel, now/ 
And I know where I can get you a Rus- 
sian cat—a splendid fellow, like a young 
bear. And what about some tame rab 
bits? or guinea-pigs?” 

‘“There’s one thing I wonder you 
haven’t got for me, Dodo,” said she, 
‘considering all the care you take of me 
—as if I were worth it. I wonder you 
haven't got a bull-dog to watch outside 
the house at night.” 

He looked up. ‘‘A bull-dog?” he said, 
quietly. ‘‘I am going to be your bull 
dog, Nan. I rather like the job. Many’s 
the time, when I was down at Bristol, I 
walked over to the vicarage after you 
were all asleep; and I used to think, 
‘Well, now, if any enterprising cracks- 
man has it in his mind to break into this 
house and frighten Nan, I wish he'd just 
happen to choose this particular night 
for it.’ ” 

She burst out laughing. ‘‘Oh, what 
a shame! The poor man—the poor 
wretch trying to earn a dishonest living 
and all of a sudden he thinks the Evil 
One has got him by the throat. Do you 
consider that playing fair, Dodo?” 

‘‘T think you may trust to me to be 
your bull-dog, Nan,” he said, in the same 
quiet way. And then he added, ‘‘ Well, 
now, if you have finished, you'd better 
put on your hat and jacket, and bring me 
my pipe, and we’ll go out and see how old 
John is getting on with his pansy beds.” 

But when she rejoined him in the gar- 
den she found that he had not gone near 
old John; he was by himself, slowly 
pacing up and down one of the paths, 
his head bent, his face grave. 

‘* There’s something I have put off tell- 
ing you, Nan,” said he, rather uneasily. 
‘*The fact is, we are going to have a vis- 
itor this afternoon.” 

‘* Yes?” said she, with cheerful prompt- 
itude. 

‘‘T would rather have avoided it-if I 
could well have done so,” he continued. 
‘You see, it’s this way, Nan: I want 
you to have a fair and clear start. I 
would rather you did not meet any of 
my former acquaintances—” 
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‘** But why, Dodo?” said she. ‘‘If they 
were good enough for you to know, they 
are good enough for me.” 

‘‘Tt's different; it’s different; you don’t 
understand,”’’ he answered her, almost im- 
patiently. ‘‘I want you to have a fair 
and clear start. I want you to make 
your own friends and acquaintances.” 

‘* But I don’t want any friends and ac- 
quaintances,” she exclsimed. ‘‘I can’t be 
bothered with them. I am too much 
occupied, and too happy, all day long. 
Why, when I drive in to Henley in the 
morning, I get my shopping over just in 
time to bring you back for lunch. And 
then in the afternoon I have to help old 
John with his seeds and labels—his pe- 
tunias, and lobelias, and centaureas, and 
so on. And as for the evening, do you 
think I want any stranger to come in 
while you are having your pipe and I am 
reading to you before the fire? That is a 
very likely thing!” 

‘‘Ah, but inevitably you will form 
friends and acquaintances, Nan,” he said 
to her. ‘‘ You cannot help it; and you 
need not seek to help it; all I say is, they 
must be of your own choosing, and your 
own ways of thinking and upbringing. 
As for myself, I don’t want to play the 
part of mystery man. I don’t want to 
conceal what I have been—” 

‘*T should think not!’ she exclaimed 
again. 

‘* But there is no use in flaunting things 
in people’s faces, and challenging preju- 
dices,” he continued, in a very reasonable 
tone. ‘‘ If I want the past to be the past, it 
is for your sake, Nan. I want you to start 
fair and clear. And I want you to re- 
member this, too—it is but natural for 
people to have prejudices; and they don’t 
reflect that a human being cannot always 
be what he would like to be. It is very 
easy to say, ‘Oh, how shocking of you to 
have earned your living in such a way, 
and in such company!’ but they forget 
that perhaps you never had any other 
chance. And so, if any one should ever 
say anything against me to you, Nan—” 

‘“* Anything — against — you—to me?” 
she interposed, with a proud trembling of 
the lips. ‘‘I think the answer would be 
ready !” 

‘* Ah, but, as I say, people have their 
prejudices,” he remonstrated with her, 
gently. ‘‘ And that is what I would ask 
you to remember—that perhaps one might 
have chosen another way of life if one 


had had the chance. But the great bulk 
of us are born poor; and we have to 
accept the circumstances and the con. 
panions we find around us; and we have 
to earn our bread by any means that 
handy—-” 

‘In order to throw it away on thrus))es 
and linnets!” she said, laughing. Siie 
would have no more of these excuses ani 
palliations. She was of a robust faith 
**Tell me, Dodo,” she went on, abruptly 
changing the subject, ‘‘ who is your visitor 
who is coming this afternoon?” 

‘He is a good enough sort of young 
fellow—in his own way, that is,” he an- 
swered her; ‘‘ though your friends at tle 
vicarage might consider him just a little 
bit—a little bit— But I don’t know. He 
is good-natured—amiable—a jovial kind 
of achap. Oh, I’ve seen Dick Erridge get 
on very well with strangers. He is the 
son of the people who have the Golden 
Swan Hotel at Richmond; and very well 
off they are; but he doesn’t squander— 
not a bit; he’s shrewd; gets value for his 
money; he can look after himself. Real- 
ly, he’s not at all a bad sort of young fel- 
low, if you make allowances—” 

** Will he stay to dinner?” asked the 
practical young house-mistress. 

‘*No, no,” he replied at once. ‘‘ He 
will not trouble you, Nan; he must not 
be allowed to trouble you. Indeed, I did 
not want him to come at all; but I could 
not very well shake him off; and—and 
if you don’t mind being just a litile bit 
civil to him—after all, he’s a good-na- 
tured sort of chap—”’ 

‘Tf I don’t mind being civil to him?” 
she repeated. ‘To the first friend of 
yours who has taken the trouble to come 
and call on you in your new home? Well, 
we'll see about that!” 

It was about four o'clock in the after- 
noon that the front gate was thrown open 
by a groom, and presently a very tall dog- 
cart, drawn by two chestnut cobs tandem, 
was carefully piloted along the semi- 
circular drive until it was drawn up at 
the door of the house. The young man 
who now descended from this lofty vehicle 
was not himself of an imposing appear- 
ance, except, perhaps, as to his costume, 
which was of an extremely horsy char- 
acter; he wore a large and loose buff- 
colored overcoat with big horn buttons, 
while his rigid collar, his elaborate tie, 
and his resplendently polished and point- 
ed boots were worthy of attention. And 


is 





vet this Dick Erridge was not all clothes. 
He had something to say for himself; 
nay, as he followed Mr. Summers into the 
little drawing-room, he showed a chirpy, 
jerky self-possession not to be despised; 
and when he was introduced to Miss Anne, 
he greeted her with a quick, decisive bow. 

“Glad to make your acquaintance, 
Miss Summers,” he said. ‘‘I have seen 
your photograph more than once; but 
there are some people the photographer 
never does justice to—not to be expected.” 

He was a short, dumpy little man, with 
a clean-shaven face, and with an odd ir- 
regularity of expression about his mouth 
that might have given him a chance of 
becoming a comic actor; his eyes alert 
and intelligent enough; his look distinct- 
ly good-humored; while, as speedily ap- 
peared, in spite of his tricks and airs of 
assurance and self-assertion, his attitude 
towards Mr. Summers was ore of slavish 
worship. That was what Nan wanted to 
learn, first of all. When she heard the 
stranger arrive, she had said in her heart, 
“Now show me how you treat my fa- 
ther, and then I shall know how to treat 
you.” But this dapper little person, not- 
withstanding his nonchalance and cheer- 
ful effrontery, seemed absolutely to grovel 
before her father, so excessive was his ad- 
miration. She said, inwardly, ‘‘ You're 
not very good to look at, and you're over- 
dressed, and you needn’t keep your el- 
bows stuck out in that way, but you must 
stay to dinner.” 

‘You haven’t driven all the way from 
Richmond this morning?’ Mr. Summers 
asked of his guest. 

‘Oh dear no,” answered the gentleman 
in the wide coat and the tight gaiters and 
the painfully pointed boots. .‘‘I stopped 
last night at Slough, with some bachelor 
friends.” He grinned in grateful remem- 
brance. ‘*‘They did me well, I assure 
you—uncommon well: Bollinger of ’84; 
green chartreuse fit for a prince; Bock’s 
gold-foil cigars; and Nap. till two o’clock 
this morning: all very fine and large.” 

‘Would you like some tea, Mr. Er- 
ridge?” said the young hostess. 

‘No, thanks,” he responded, in his 
blithe and off-hand way. ‘I’ve only 
come to have a look over the new dig- 
gins; and then I’m o-u-g-h, off. Sha’n’t 
disturb you. But I’ve brought you a lit- 
tle present, Mr. Summers, that I think will 
be of use to you. If you don’t mind, I'll 
go and see if my man has fetched it in; 
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and if you could get me a brad-awi anda 
screw-driver, [ll show you how to work 
the oracle. We can fix it up in the 
twinkling of a bedpost.”’ 

Nan was left alone in the room. Then 
she began to hear strange noises in the 
hall—the prizing open of wood, the clank- 
ing of metal, and so on; and presently 
these noises retreated to the passage lead- 
ing through to the back premises. By- 
and-by her curiosity overcame her; she 
went out to see what was going on; and 
then she found that Mr. Dick Erridge and 
his groom had between them succeeded 
in fixing up against the wall a tall and 
narrow piece of mechanism, apparently 
in steel and bronze, with cords, pulleys, 
handles, and weights. Mr. Summers was 
standing by, with an odd, half-ashamed, 
deprecatory look on his face. 

‘*What’s the good, man, what's the 
good?” he was saying. 

But Dick Erridge was seriously in ear- 
nest; and the moment he saw Nan ap- 
proach, he appealed to her for assistance. 

‘*Look here, Miss Summers,” he cried; 
‘‘T want you to come and help me to con- 
vince your father. I say it is a shame 
that any one should have such splendid 
strength, and not keep himself well up to 
the mark. And here is the very thing— 
quite handy—no labor—a few minutes 
now and again—” 

By this time Nan had drawn near. 
‘What is it, then?” she asked, regarding 
this upright instrument. 

‘*Oh, they call it a chest-expander, or 
a chest-machiae; but that’s all bosh, for 
it exercises all the muscles of the body, 
though no doubt the chest and arms in 
greater measure. And I say your father 
should keep himself in good fettle—” 

‘*My father must not take any violent 
exercise,” said Nan Summers, gravely. 

‘* Violent?” said the young man, almost 
vehemently. ‘‘There is no violence! 
That is the beauty of it; there is no 
wrenching, as with Indian clubs or dumb- 
bells. And you can have just what 
weight to pull against that you like; you 
can have the exercise as gentle as ever 
you please. See here!” 

In the zeal of his proselytism he pulled 
off his overcoat and threw it to his man; 
he stooped down and removed some of 
the weights; he got up, took hold of the 
two handles, stepped back a space, and be- 
gan vigorously to box the air between 
him and the wall, while the weights slid 
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easily up and down the metal grooves. 
Then he turned his back to the wall, and 
again pounded the air in front of him, 
and shot out his arms sideways, and 
hauled at the ropes from over his head, 
and jerked them out from his elbows, and 
went through all kinds of diverse move- 
ments, until he suddenly released the 
handles, which went rattling back td the 
machine. 

‘*Do you see that, now?—work for a 
child!” he exclaimed, though he was him- 
self puffing and blowing, and laboriously 
trying to conceal the same. 

‘*But what’s the object?” Nan’s father 
said, with a good-natured smile. ‘‘ What's 
the use of going into training for no end?” 

‘*For no end?” Dick Erridge repeated, 
indignantly. ‘‘I say that a man witha 
splendid build like yours, with such splen- 
did strength, should keep it up for its own 
sake. You should be proud of it for its 
own sake. It is a possession, a wonder- 
ful possession. What a fine thing it 
must be to go about with the conscious- 
ness that you are the master, that you 
have the power, that you can always get 
elbow-room for yourself in a crowd, and 
that if there’s a row raised you can make 
it kingdom come for any rough who is 
juggins enough to bump up against you! 
Is that nothing? There are some men 
think a heap of a pot o’ money, and 
there’s others think no end of a lump 
of land, but for my part I'd as lief have 
something I could carry about with me— 
something a part of myself—something 
that would enable me to hold my own if 
there was need. It’s nemo me—nemo me 
imp—ah, well. I tell you this, Miss Sum- 
mers,” he continued, and in his eagerness 
and enthusiasm he left the Latin phrase 
behind—it was really a beautiful eager- 
ness and enthusiasm—in Homeric times 
it would have soared and found expres- 
sion in long-rolling hexameters. ‘‘If 
your father had any ambition that way, 
and if he went into training for it, I be- 
lieve he could claim to be the strongest 
man in England—apart from the profes- 
sionals at the halls, of course, and they’re 
only one or two. Why,” said he, and he 
went forward and gripped Mr. Summers 
between the elbow and shoulder, ‘‘ there’s 
muscle for you! There’s an arm! I 
shouldn't like to be the Johnny that got 
that sledge-hammer on to the top of his 
little cocoanut. And yet I'll be bound 
he never practises with anything. Ill 
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take my davy there isn’t a dumbbell jy 
the house—” 

Nan’s father moved away, with a bit of 
a quiet laugh. ‘‘My good fellow,” he 
said, ‘‘I don’t want to send any of my 
fellow-creatures to kingdom come, even 
if I were able.” And then he turned to 
Nan. ‘‘ What do you say, Nan? §Shal! 
we show Mr. Erridge round the garden 
now? Run away and put something 
about your head, and then you can come 
out and tell him all the fine things we 
are looking forward to.” 

Now when Nan went quickly away to 
fetch her hat, her first hasty impressions 
of this stranger were of a distinctly mixed 
character. In respect of his profound 
and. declared admiration of her father 
(she might have said) she liked him well, 
but in respect of himself he was naught. 
And she might have added, in the phrase 
ology of the philosopher, that in respect 
of his disposition, it appeared to be a very 
good and amiable disposition, but in re- 
spect of his manner, ’twas a very vile 
manner. It certainly was not the man 
ner of the folk whom she had been accus 
tomed to meet at the vicarage. Even his 
accent seemed alien and strange. But 
everything was outweighed by this atti- 
tude of his towards her father. In the 
brief time that she was absent she had 
resolved to be as civil and kind to this 
visitor as she knew how to be. She 
would think only of his good points, and 
shut her eyes to others that did not quite 
so commend themselves. Was not this 
the first of her father’s friends who had 
taken the trouble to come and see him? 

When she went out again she found 
the two of them in confabulation with 
the old Scotch gardener, who was discours- 
ing learnedly about early pease, asparagus 
beds, and what not; and she waited, lis- 
tening to the universal calling and trilling 
of the blackbirds and thrushes and linnets 
and to the more distant kurrooing of the 
wood-pigeons from among the lofty beech- 
es, that were now gathering aboui them 
the silence of the evening and a premoni- 
tion of the dusk. But presently she in 
terposed, and said, 

** Mr. Erridge, you can’t be driving back 
to Richmond to-night?” 

**Oh, notat all,” said he. ‘‘ Only down 
to Henley—the Red Lion--they treat me 
well there. I feel likea lord when I have 
the corner sitting-room, with the Charles 
I. coat of arms in it, all to myself.” 
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‘‘ But won't you stay and dine with us?” 
she made bold to say, to her father’s as- 
tonishment. ‘* You won’t find it dark to- 
night driving in to Henley. There will 
be moonlight—nearly a full moon—and 
once you have made your way down to 
the Oxford road, it will be all quite clear 
and simple.” 

‘‘T shall be most happy,” he answered, 
with gallant promptitude. ‘‘Suit me to 
a turn, if ’'m not putting you out in any 
way.” 

“Tt may be only a chop, or something 
of that kind, you know, Dick,” Mr. Sum- 
mers said, intervening to save Nan from 
any responsibility or danger of failure. 
“We're hardly settled down here yet. 
But you won't mind.” 

‘The best of everything is good enough 
for me,” said the young man, with airy 
confidence. ‘‘ And the best of everything 
is a chop with an old friend.” 

And therewithal Nan sped swiftly away, 
to hold earnest converse with the cook. 
It was a rash experiment, perhaps; and 
this was the first of her father’s friends 
who had come to the house. But the 
young man looked amiable and tolerant, 
and, besides, she had a kind of notion 
that whatever happened, and in whatever 
chance fashion he was treated, the sitting 
at her father’s table would be for him 
quite a sufficient pleasure and honor and 
glory. 

And, as it turned out, the little dinner 
was in every way successful, no matter 
what anxious fears may have possessed 
the mind of the young hostess, and her 
father seemed gratified; while, as for their 
visitor, happy in his self-importance, de- 
lighted with his company, and perhaps a 
little desirous of impressing this remark- 
ably pretty girl, he fairly excelled himself 
in displays of wit and humor—of their 
kind. Only once he blundered. 

‘Of course you will drive over to the 
Windsor meeting?” he asked, in his gay 
way, of Nan’s father. 

‘No, no,” Mr. Summers said, shortly. 

Indeed, Nan had noticed that whenever 
races or horses were mentioned, her father 
had made haste to change the subject, and 
that with something of ill temper. 

‘Oh, I quite understand that you have 
retired from active business,” the garru- 
lous young man proceeded. ‘‘I quite un- 
derstand that. And no one more pleased 
than myself that you were able to take 
such a step—no one more ready to con- 


gratulate you. But I thought you might 
be driving over to the Windsor meeting 
merely to see some of the lads.” 

‘Why not, father?” Nan interposed, 
boldly. 

The frown on his face deepened, but 
he would not speak roughly to her. He 
only repeated a curt ‘‘ No, no!” and would 
have turned the talk to something else. 
But Dick Erridge had already resumed. 

‘* At all events,” said he, in his evident 
desire to please his smiling-eyed young 
hostess—‘‘ at all events, you will take Miss 
Summers to Sandown for the Grand Mili- 
tary? You must, really. Think of the 
paddock, rank and fashion, youth and 
beauty, the pick o’ the swell mob—the 
very thing to interest her.” 

The dark look on Mr. Summers's face 
had still further deepened ; and yet, impa- 
tient and angry as he was, he kept a firm 
hold over himself. 

““T want my daughter,” he said, in 
slow and measured tones, ‘‘to form her 
own circle of friends and acquaintances. 
And she is not going to begin by attend- 
ing race-meetings.” 

The young man instantly perceived 
that he had blundered. And he was quick 
and ingenious; in about a minute he had 
the conversation miles away from San- 
down and steeple-chases and all therewith 
connected. And Nan, who had but rarely 
beheld that sombre and threatening ex- 
pression on her father’s face, was glad to 
see it disappear; indeed, her mere presence, 
with the radiant sunniness of her look, 
was quite sufficient to dispel it. Soon 
those three were on the easiest of terms 
again, and the evening passed quickly 
by—all too quickly for the guest, as could 
be gathered from the evident reluctance 
with which he rose to bid them adieu. 

‘*T must not keep you up too late, or 
you'll never ask me back again,” said he, 
in his chirpy way, as he went to fetch his 
coat. ‘‘And Miss Summers must not 
spoil those country roses in her cheeks, 
though, indeed, she’s not likely to lose 
them up among these woods. And I’m 
going to look you up again some day 
soon, if you will let me.” 

The moonlight fell clear and cold on 
the semicircular path, on the white.gate, 
and on the rhododendron bushes, that 
threw shadows of intensest blackness on 
the lawn. The bird world was hushed 
now. And here was the tall dog-cart, 
the unnecessary lamps lit, the groom at 
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the leader's head. Jim Summers (as he 
was generally called by his associates— 
his former associates) and Nan came to 
the door to bid their visitor good-by. 

‘**The most charming evening I ever 
spent in my life,” observed the gay young 
man, as he got up and possessed himself 
of the reins. ‘‘Awf’ly good of you to 
take me in and do for me in that hospi- 
table way. Ta,ta! I think on this occa- 
sion I will let Jakes walk by the leader's 
head until we get down into the Henley 
road. 

‘For though on pleasure he was bent, 

He had a frugal mind.’ 
Good-by, Miss Summers! Hope I haven’t 
bored you to death. I will promise never 
to do so no more.” 

And thereupon the two horses, with 
the groom leading, walked slowly along 
the drive, the black cortége on the dully 
silvered road having rather a funereal 
appearance. Mr. Summers followed to 
shut the gate; there was a final farewell 
called from amongst the darkness of the 
trees, and then Nan’s father came back to 
her. She did not want to go in just yet, 
the night was so clear and beautiful. She 
put her hand within his arm; she would 
have him go for a little stroll up and 
down in the perfect and welcome silence. 

‘*Now, Dodo, I’m going to talk seri- 
ously to you—” she began, when he inter- 
rupted her. 

‘* But first of all, Nan,” said he, in rath- 
er a timid fashion, ‘‘I wish you would 
tell me what you think of him—of Dick 
Erridge, you know.” 

And then she made answer bravely, 
though perhaps with a little qualm of 
conscience: ‘‘Oh, he is well enough; I 
like him very well indeed. I was quite 
glad to have a friend of yours call on you, 
particularly a friend who seems to have 
such a warm and honest admiration of 
you as he has. You must ask him again; 
I hope he will come often. And on his 
side I think he appeared to enjoy the 
evening: didn’t you think so too, Dodo?” 

He seemed a little relieved; yet he 
went on, with some touch of anxiety: 
‘*He is really a good fellow, is Dick. 
And that slang of his is all affectation; 
it is done to amuse you; the least hint— 
from one like you, Nan—would stop it 
in a moment; Perhaps he is a trifle 
blunt and off-hand—it’s a way some of 
the young fellows have—there’s not much 
harm in it. Oh yes, a very good chap is 
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Dick—only —only I was afraid he mighty | 
be quite your sort, Nan.” 

‘**The world is made up of all sorts 
she exclaimed. ‘‘ And that is just what 
I was coming to, Dodo. Why should you 
keep away from any companions of yours 
on my account? Do you think I consid 
er myself such a superior person? Why 
shouldn't you bring your old friends and 
acquaintances here? Why shouldn't you 
go to the Windsor meeting or to San- 
down? I will go with you, if you like: 
I never saw a horse-race; why shouldn't 
I see one—and be introduced to any of 
your friends you might meet? I am so 
afraid, Dodo, you will find this place 
dull. It cannot be dull for me so long 
as you are here, for I have plenty to do, 
and I am happy all the day long. But 
for you? And why should you consider 
me as something to be taken such care 
of? Why draw such a line? Don’t you 
know that the great saints of the world 
were never respecters of persons — that 
they saw the good in every kind of hu 
manity—that the beggar by the way-side 
was as much to them as the king on the 
throne? Don’t make me out a superior 
person, Dodo! You must get all your 
old acquaintances to come here, just as 
Mr. Erridge has done, and if they have 
the same opinion of you that he has, 
then they sha’n’t want for a welcome 
from me, at least!” 

He patted her hand that lay on his 
arm. ‘‘No,no, Nan,” said he, in a kindly 
way. ‘‘You must begin your own life 
with everything fair and clear before you. 
I have not been planning and waiting all 
these years for nothing. But you need 
not think that I don’t understand you. 
I understand you very well. There's a 
great deal of human nature about you, 
Nan, and a great deal of charity. Yes, 
as there had need to be, Nan—a great deal 
of charity and forbearance, when you gave 
up your friends at the vicarage, and all 
their pretty and elegant ways, and came 
to live here with a rough and ignorant 
fellow like Jim Summers.” 

She was silent for a little while; and 
presently, as he chanced to look, he found, 
to his dismay, that she was covertly cry- 
ing. 

‘*You don’t intend it, Dodo, but some- 
times you are very cruel to me,” she said. 
And it was a long time before she could be 
pacified out here in the white moonlight. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 








WYOMING—ANOTHER PENNSYLVANIA. 
BY JULIAN RALPH. 


TOUNG AMERICA builds bigger than 
\ his forefathers. Wyoming is not an 
exceptionally large State, yet it is as big 
as the six States of New England and 
Indiana combined. Indiana itself is the 
size of Portugal, and is larger than Ire- 
land. Itis with more than ordinary cu- 
riosity that one approaches Wyoming 
during a course of study of the new 
Western States. From the palace -cars 
of the Union Pacific Railroad, that car- 
ries a tide of transcontinental travel 
across its full length, there is little to see 
but brown bunch-grass, and yet we know 
that on its surface of 365 miles of length 
and 275 miles of width are many moun- 
tain ranges and noble river-threaded val- 
leys of such beauty that a great block of 
the land is to be forever preserved in its 
present condition as the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. We know that for years 


this had been a stockman’s paradise, the 
greatest seat of the cattle industry north 
of Texas—the stamping-ground of the 
picturesque cowboys who had taken the 


place of the hunters who came from the 
most distant points in Europe to kill big 
game there. We know that in the mys- 
terious depths of this huge State the de- 
cline of its first great activity was, last 
year, marked by a peculiar disorder that 
necessitated the calling out of troops; 
but that was a flash in a pan, much ex- 
aggerated at a distance and easily quiet- 
ed at the time. For the rest, most well- 
informed citizens outside the State know 
nothing more than the misnaming of the 
State implies, for the pretty Indian word 
Wyoming, copying the name of a historic 
locality in the East, is said to mean 
‘plains land.” 

Excepting Idaho, it is the newest of the 
States in point of development. It waits 
upon the railroads to open it up. The 
Union Pacific Company has done this 
for the southern part, but until three 
years ago no other railway entered the 
State. Even now the other roads merely 
tap its eastern and northern edges. The 
surlington and Missouri Railroad, of the 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy system, 
is pushing its rails into the northeastern 
part, having come up from Nebraska. It 
is finished to the Powder River in Sheri- 
dan County, and is graded to Sheridan, 


which is in a region of rich agricultural 
promise. This railroad must soon, one 
would think, push on to the Big Horn 
country, as we shall see. The Fremont, 
Elkhorn, and Missouri Valley Railroad, 
of the Chicago and Northwestern system, 
is also building into the eastern part of 
the State, and so a beginning is made. 
But the old-fashioned stage lines are far 
more numerous than the railroads, and 
are the sole links between the railways 
and many interior communities. The 
State has a population of only about 
65,000, and only one town that is well 
known all over the country. That, of 
course, is Cheyenne, long the headquar- 
ters of the stockmen of the West, and 
once a very wild and ‘‘ wide-open” city. 
It is not easy now to see where it stowed 
its wickedness as one walks its tree-lined 
streets bordered by pretty homes and trod 
by a sober and self-respecting population. 
Cheyenne has 12,000 population, strong 
banks, good schools, notable churches, 
some large and enterprising mercantile 
establishments, a fine park, and a great 
State capital. The town languishes. Not 
that the people regret the loss of the dance- 
houses and gambling lay-outs, but because 
the vim has gone out of business. The 
range cattle industry is failing, and the 
railroads have opened up other centres 
where mining and agriculture are the 
chief interests. But Cheyenne is like 
Wyoming itself, in a transition state, and 
its future is far more glorious than the 
noisy, profligate, and unnatural past. 

The people call their State a second 
and Western Pennsylvania, because it 
contains such great stores of coal and 
iron among many another sort of natural 
wealth. They are right in asserting that 
coal and iron such as theirs have been 
the bases of great wealth for many pow- 
erful commonwealths and nations, but 
we shall see, in making a hasty tour of 
the State, that a still surer and greater 
asset is Wyoming’s soil. Agriculture 
and stock-raising combined will surely 
give birth and impetus to a degree of de- 
velopment that will produce many a 
thickly settled, prosperous district, where 
now there is little else than the magic 
soil itself. 

It must not be thought that its condi- 
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tions are more primitive than they are, 
merely because I have called it next to the 
newest State. There are twenty banks 
in the State, and nine or ten are nation- 
al banks; there are five daily and two 
dozen weekly newspapers; there are sev- 
eral scores of settlements, and seven of 
these are of the grade of cities, and pro- 
vided with water-works and lighted by 
electricity. The school system is a thor- 
ough one, capped by a free university, and 
representing a million dollars’ worth of 
school property. Free public libraries are 
also maintained there. But it is the fu- 
ture of such a State that is most interest- 
ing, and it is the future that we have 
looked toward throughout this series. 
The best maps of Wyoming, issued by 
the Department of the Interior at Wash- 
ington, are almost as useless as no maps 
at all. Because what is called ‘‘moun- 
tain work” in surveying pays better than 
mapping the plains, this map was heaped 
with mountains, like the surface of a 
potful of boiling water, and where there 
should be a few well-defined chains and 
parallel valleys, there are more moun- 
tains, scattered higgledy-piggledy all over 
the map, than there are in British Co- 
lumbia or in Switzerland. To make a 
tour of the State and see it as it is, let us 
begin with the northeastern part, that 
corner which is bounded by South Da- 
kota and Montana. The mountains that 
are here form the Bear Lodge Range— 
broken spurs and isolated mountains not 
higher than timber grows, and not suf- 
ficient in number, extent, or height to 
produce much water. This is now a 
great range cattle country, of course. 
Around the bases of the mountains, where 
there is an appearance of more moisture 
than elsewhere, there are great reaches 
of fine grass land, on the benches and 
elevated plateaus where the soil seems 
formed of decomposed gypsum. Big beds 
of gypsum are exposed in this region. 
Here, on these inviting benches, farm- 
ing to a considerable extent has crept in, 
pushed by a population that is thought 
to be an overflow from Nebraska. There 
is no market, so the farmers farm only 
for food for themselves and cattle. Note, 
however, that they fence in their cultiva- 
ted land and keep cattle of their own to 
be fed in the winter. Thus the character 
of Wyoming and of the stock business 
both change— quietly, steadily, surely. 
The agriculture centres around Sundance 


just now. The stockmen do not con- 
sider it a serious invasion of the ranges 
yet. Cow companies as large as any jy 
the State headquarter to the west of this 
farming country on the head-waters of 
the Belle Fourche. The historian of the 
next decade will, almost surely, write 
the reverse of this—that agriculture jis 
the mainstay, and cattle deserve a pass- 
ing notice. 

Passing along to the middle of the 
northern part of the State, in Sheridan 
and Johnson counties—famed as the sea| 
of last year’s ‘‘ war” between the rustlers 
and the cowmen—we find the Big Horn 
Mountains dominating the region. The 
east slope of these mountains almost du 
plicates the rich plains country around 
Denver or Cheyenne. It is more bro 
ken, and the ridges between the moun 
tain streams are higher, yet the narrower 
benches and smaller mesas are of tlie 
same fruitful character, well watered by 
just such sparkling, crystal-like streams 
as one sees leaping from the sides of tlie 
Rockies in Colorado. The Big Horn is a 
noble range of the Rocky Mountain sys 
tem. From its tallest point at Cloud 
Peak, 13,400 feet in air, in the heart of 
Johnson County, it sinks, in one distinct 
chain, into nothingness in Montana. Its 
bold granite knobs and points tower far 
above timber-line, maintaining a direct 
northwesterly course with few spurs and 
side ranges, and with the eastern foot 
hills taking the form of an inclined reach 
of plains land. Already on this slope, in 
both counties, agriculture is the principa!| 
reliance. This is most true of Sheridan 
the border county, because there are sti! 
immense herds of cattle on the Jolmson 
County ranges, There is a larger percent 
age of farmers among the people in these 
counties than anywhere else in Wyo 
ming. It is not that the land is the best 
It is very good, indeed, but it owes its 
advancement in value to the fact that 
whereas in other parts of the State the 
big cow companies pre-empted the water 
here it was the farmers who took the 
first claims of land, and water with it 
The Burlington and Missouri Railroad. 
now being pushed to the heart of this 
region from the Nebraska border, will, be 
fore this is printed, connect these farms 
with Christendom, but up to this time 
the farming has been only sufficient to 
satisfy the home demands of an army 
post, a few villages, and an Indian res- 
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ervation in Montana. Yet it has been 
enough to prove that the land is sure of 
a great future. Barley that is said to be 
as rich as any grown in Canada; very 
good wheat, oats, and rye; luscious big 
strawberries, fine cherries and apples, 
and, in short, all the common fruits of 
that zone, except peaches, grow. well there. 
The farm land is between 3800 and 5500 
feet above sea-level, and but a small por- 
tion of the best of it has been taken up. 
Westward again, across the Big Horn 
Mountains, we find a superb country be- 
tween those mountains and the Yellow- 
stone Park. It is a great basin, walled 
in on the east by the Big Horns, on the 
south by the Wind River Mountains, 
and on the west by the Snake or Sho- 
shone range of the national park. The 
sig Horn River, a splendid stream, runs 
northward through this region, on its way 
to pour its waters into the Yellowstone in 
Montana. Two large streams—the Gray 
Bull and the Stinking Water—enter it 
from the west, and the No Wood, a large 
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stream, runs into it from the east; all 
these have their own smaller tributaries. 
The Big Horn, at its best, is 124 feet deep 
and 300 feet wide. The arable lands here 
are at elevations between 3600 and 5500 
feet above sea-level, and they constitute 
the largest mass of unoccupied arable land 
in the State. Much of it is comparatively 
low, and it is all sheltered by great moun- 
tain ranges. It is not a corn country, of 
course, yet good corn matured there last 
summer, proving an unlooked-for length 
ofthe warm season. Surveys have result- 
ed in determining that there are 172,000 
acres of irrigable land on Gray Bull River, 
that south of this strip is a piece com- 
prising 100,000 acres on the Big Horn, 
and that on the Stinking Water there are 
at least 100,000 acres that can be watered. 
In addition, there are a dozen large and 
small] streams, on all of which are valley 
lands capable of irrigation. They are in 
tracts of varying sizes, but they are bot- 
tom lands and good. This Big Horn 
basin has an apparent measurement on 
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the maps of 7800 square miles, which, con- 
sidered as a field for the combined indus- 
tries of farming and cattle-raising, is one 
of the largest in the mountainous States 
of the West. The biggest bit of irrigable 
land along the Gray Bull is a great and 
uncommon prize for future comers. Not 
above 500 persons now live in this entire 
basin. There isa little town, called Otto, 
near the junction of the Gray Bull and 
the Big Horn, and there are solitary set- 
tlers here and there along the river, as 
well as a few tiny settlements (‘‘ bunches 
of houses” they would say out there) on the 
foot-hills in the shadow of the mountains. 
The basin is, therefore, practically unoc- 
cupied. The land is government land, 
obtainable by homesteaders. One man, 
who grew forty acres of oats there, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining sixty-five bushels to 
the acre, itis said. But there is no market, 
there is no railroad, and there are no 
wagonways. The good land of which I 
have spoken is that near the streams; the 
rest of the region is a wilderness of deep 
gulches, high broken plateaus, sage-brush 
country, and ‘‘ bad lands.” 

I have dwelt thus at length upon this 
brand-new bit of America so desolate 
now, so inviting to speculation, because 
it is plain that its future must be grand. 
How strange a thing it is to be able, after 
reading the signs of development every- 
where in the far West, to point to a vast 
bowl, unpeopled except by half-wild cat- 
tle, and to say, with more confidence than 
one may prophecy of his own life to-mor- 
row: ‘‘ Here will come thousands upon 
thousands of men and women. Here will 
soon be seen vast areas of land fenced in, 
set with tidy farm-houses and out-build- 
ings, gay with green and yellow grain, 
dotted with orchards, lively with teams 
upon a tangle of wagon roads. Railroads 
will thread the scene, and somewhere” 
(ah! that would be great prophesying to 
say just where) ‘‘in this same basin there 
is certain to arise a city of wealth, size, 
and importance, with factories and whole- 
sale and retail shops, high-schools, stone 
churches, parks, and mansions.” Yet it 
must be so, and the days that are near at 
hand will see this basin so peopled that 
the force of this prediction will even then 
be lost, for its force lies in the fact that 
there is nothing of all this in the region 
to-day. ; 

Wyoming is so very new a State that 
there are many regions very similar to 


the Big Horn basin in present status and 
future likelihood. Look on the map 
Below this basin is the great Wind Rive, 
Indian Reservation. This great reserve js 
practically the same sort of country. Be- 
low it, where the Big Horn River is new 
and slender, is another fine farming cou)- 
try, and one that is already beginning to 
be settled. The army post—Fort Washia- 
kie—on the reservation is a market that 
has developed a comparatively settled 
region. The town of Lander is the capi- 
tal of this small but thrifty section, which 
is made valuable by reason of the rich but 
narrow little valleys of the tributaries of 
the main river—there called the Wind 
River, though it is the Big Horn none 
the less. The farms support two flour 
mills. There is some land for new-comers, 
but not much. 

West of the Indian reservation and 
south of the Yellowstone Park is what is 
called the Snake River Country—a very 
mountainous territory, but with several 
fine valleys and ar abundance of water. 
Its defect is that the arable land is very 
elevated. The value of the land has not 
been determined, but it is superior to its 
present limited task of growing hay for 
small holders of cattle who are feeding 
their stock in corrals in the winter. 

South of this is the Salt River Valley, 
at one time an ancient lake-bed, but now 
a level plain at the bottom of a bowl—a 
little isolated world among the mountains, 
and a place of exceeding great beauty. 
The Mormons, 1500 strong, have pre-empt- 
ed it all. Originally they began taking 
quarter sections of 160 acres under thie 
Homestead Law, but later they filed claims 
for 640 acres at a time under the Desert 
Land Act. Many of the holders of large 
tracts are the sons of rich men, but they 
will find, what every one else has disco 
ered, that the greatest profit is not in 
large holdings, but in tracts that a man 
can grasp, so to speak—twenty to forty 
acres—on which the owner works, and 
every inch of which he studies. These 
thrifty saints have a vast amount of stock 
in this valley, and produce cheese, but 
ter, and meat, which they ship into tlie 
outer world. They raise grain and make 
flour. Theirs is fine and very productive 
land, and yet it is more than 6000 feet 
above sea-level. 

All of this great belt that I have been 
describing, south of the Yellowstone Park. 
is called Uintah County, and at the bot- 
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tom of it is the Bear River Country, which 
is largely taken up by great cattle corpo- 
rations. One man in this region owns 
the river-side land for twenty miles on 
either side of the Bear River. The main 
use he makes of this is to grow hay for 
live-stock, the whole region being princi- 
pally taken up by great stock-men’s cor- 
porations. The Desert Land Act offered 
a very convenient instrument for whole- 
sale land-grabbing. Altogether one per- 
son could take up 1120 acres, and it was 
easy for cow-men to employ their cow- 
boys to file claims upon great tracts. The 
employers provide the nominal land-office 
fees and the government price of a dollar 
and a quarter an acre. This act when it 
was in force operated in the arid belt, 
and affected any land that had to be irri- 
gated. The amount upon which a claim 
can be filed has been reduced to 320 acres, 
but the principle is very mischievous, be- 
cause the only hope for a land where soil 
is plenty and water is scarce is to limit 
the individual settlers to small holdings, 
that there may be as many of each as the 
land will support. Of course these large 
holdings will in time be broken up,and the 
region will be thrown open to the multi- 
tude. This will happen when the grabbers 
can make more money by selling the land 
than by holding it for stock-raising. This 
is fine farm land in a narrow valley fifty 
or sixty miles long. Behind this land, 
on either side of the valley, is broken land 
that is of no use for farming, but which 
with the farm land forms the happy com- 
bination so frequent in Colorado, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, and Idaho, by means of 
which agriculture and stock-raising can 
be easily and profitably coupled. In the 
southwestern part of the State is the 
Green River, a large stream that drains a 
wide country. This is yet a great stock 
country, and the farming along the trib- 
utary valleys is for hay for the cattle. 

sut times and conditions are changing. 
The Mormons, for instance, are pouring 
into the land around Fort Bridger, where 
there are at least 50,000 acres of irrigable 
land on half a dozen little streams. The 
Mormons are single-minded. They want 
land only to till it. Along the entire 
southern end of the State there had been 
but one flour-mill, and that (at Laramie 
City) had failed. As I write, three mills 
are building: one at Evanston; one at 
Douglas, in Converse County; and one 
at Saratoga, on the North Platte River. 
Vou. LXXXVII.—No. 517.—7 
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There were four flour-mills in Wyoming 
in 1890, but when this is published there 
will be nine. Moreover, the new mills 
are of a character and capacity far supe- 
rior to the first ones. 

The story of the transformation of Sar- 
atoga from a cow outfit to a farming set- 
tlement is, in great measure, the same as 
the story of the transformation of the 
entire State from a stock-man’s paradise 
to a nineteenth-century commonwealth. 
And one such story is worth ten pages of 
argument and explanation. In the val- 
ley of the North Platte River, seven or 
eight years ago, there were twenty-five 
herds of cattle, large and small, owned by 
men or corporations. Fifteen bore the 
brands of large companies. Then the 
valley and the country around it were 
open and unfenced. The soil was uncul- 
tivated. The people who lived there 
bought even the potatoes—indeed, they 
bought everything—that they used. Hay, 
however, was wild, natural, plentiful. 
They did not know that they could raise 
anything; in all probability they never 
gave the matter a thought. It was an 
axiom that Wyoming was only fit for 
grazing; even to-day there are plenty of 
stock-owners and store-clerks who say 
that potatoes and hay are the only forms 
of vegetation that can be cultivated in 
the State. The first man in the valley 
who planted a garden was ridiculed by 
all the others; but ridicule will not affect 
the laws of nature, and as the soil was 
excellent, his garden was a success. Then 
others followed suit, all in an experi- 


mental, groping way, beginning with po-- 


tatoes, following with turnips and beets, 
and so going on through all the grades 
of general garden truck. At last came 
experiments with grain, until to-day sin- 
gle fields of wheat and oats comprise 200 
or 300 acres, and, as I have said, a thirty- 
barrel flour-mill is now going up there. 
So rich is the soil that oats have been 
grown there to weigh forty-five pounds 
to the bushel, though the number of bush- 
els to the acre has not been exceptional. 
The people have learned to cultivate 
alfalfa (lucern), the rich and beautiful 
plant that serves for grass and hay in 
the arid region, and already it yields two 
crops in a summer. 

The agricultural development is closely 
associated with the changing of the stock- 
men’s methods. The Eastern men who 
had gone into the valley to grow cattle 
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on the open range had supposed the con- 
ditions would for an indefinite period re- 
main as they were, based upon plenty of 
pasture and water. During the first four 
years they came gradually to admit that 
the range business was not profitable. 
They saw that the first prices they got for 
their stock were ‘‘ boom” prices. These 
depreciated rapidly. Then came a reduc- 
tion in the range area. Men began to 
fence for pasture for horses and for win- 
ter hay. Each man as he fenced in land 
also fenced in water, and made it difficult 
for cattle in the open to get to water. 
Then settlers began to arrive in numbers, 
always to locate on water, to fence it in, 
and to cut off more of the open range. 
The stock no longer wintered as it had 
done; wanting water and food, the ani- 
mals died to an extent that piled up losses 
to the owners. At last it was necessary 
for each cow-man to maintain an outfit of 
riders through the winters to look after 
the stock. That was expensive, but it 
was still more expensive to feed the ani- 
mals in winter, putting ten-dollar hay 
into fifteen-dollar beasts, for the hay 
could be sold for ten dollars a ton. It 
gradually dawned on the stock-men that 
they had better have one hundred head 
of cattle, and care for them well, than 
keep a thousand, with the risks and cost 
attendant upon large herds. The big 
herds were gradually driven out and sold 
off, and the places of most of the early 
range operators were taken by men who 
took up land and staid there with small- 
er herds, farming as well as beef-raising. 
The result is peculiar and unexpected. 
There are as many cattle in the valley as 
there ever were, but they are owned by a 
great number of persons, and these per- 
sons are cultivating the soil. Against 
fifteen herds, say, of 2000 heads each, 
under the range system, there are still 
30,000 cattle, but they are in 150 herds of 
200 heads. 

There is only one large cow company 
left in the valley. It has to keep six or 
seven riders out in the winter looking 
after the she-stock. It has to take the 
precaution, early in each autumn, to 
make a cow and calf round-up, in order 
to gather the cows in one pasture and the 
calves in another, so as to wean the calves. 
The winter shelter that the cattle get is 
generally in the natural brush, but it is 
sometimes necessary to drive them into a 
long shed, which has had to be put up 
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against the severest storms—the cruelty of 
which is in the winds that rage there 
This valley, or rather the range which goes 
beyond the valley, is sixty by sixty miles 
in area. The cow company herds 35, 
to 4000 head. It has to hire a ranch foy 
growing its hay, and this it piles around 
the cow and calf pastures in the winter 
Thus is the business now managed }, 
what is spoken of as ‘‘ the only company 
that has withstood the revolution” j; 
that valley. It will look to the reader. 
if he knows about the range stock indus 
try, as if the company has its business 
yet, but the profits of old have vanished 
Thus is told the story of the range caitle 
business in one valley, but it will answer 
for all Wyoming, since in every other 
part of the State the same things have 
happened, are happening, or must hap- 
pen. 

The middle southern part of Wyoming 
is just what it seems from the cars of the 
Union Pacific Company—of problemat- 
ical value except for grazing and for its 
mineral resources. We shall see, farther 
along, that the mineral resources of most 
parts of the State are extraordinary. 

We have now gone over the State in 
all its parts except the eastern end. A 
study of the progress of the work of irri 
gation will lead to a more complete ac 
quaintance with it. Over all the State 
timber is heavily distributed in large 
areas, which altogether form about 16,- 
000,000 acres. The State comprises about 
63,000,000 of acres, and, though more than 
two-thirds of the area has been surveyed, 
only 5,000,000 of acres are owned by in 
dividuals and corporations, the rest being 
public land. With so small an amount 
yielding a revenue, the State has no 
money with which to develop irrigation; 
it is as much as it can do to support a 
government. The State is very forward 
in progressive legislation affecting irriga 
tion. Its Constitution declares that tlic 
waters within its boundaries are tlie 
property of the State. If this principle 
were acted upon, and the State construct 
ed its own ditches and ‘reservoirs, with a 
single eye to the distribution of the wa- 
ter among the greatest number of land- 
holders, then all that I have urged in 
other papers upon the other States in the 
arid belt would here find its consumma 
tion. But, having announced the prime 


fact that it owns the water, it proceeds 
to give it away. 


This is not done in 
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the reckless manner we noted in other 
States, but it gives it away, and to men 
who want to make money out of it, say- 
ing through its officers, ‘‘ We are only 
too glad to give it away in order to 
invite settlers.” Still Wyoming is in 
advance of its neighbors in even this 
respect, and too much praise cannot be 
given to its State Engineer, Professor 
Elwood Mead, whose views are large and 
practical, who does all that the laws per- 
mit toward the conservation of the water 
supply, and who would make W yoming’s 
the best system in the country if he had 
his way, and if it were not for the mis- 
chief that was done before Wyoming 
became a State. 

The State has been at the mercy of 
water-grabbers nearly twenty-one years, 
but has only enjoyed its own govern- 
ment two years. Under the Territorial 
there were no restrictions, and 
there was no supervision in respect of the 
distribution of water. Any one who 
wanted it took it, not as the Mormons 
have always done, for the greatest good 
of the greatest number, but like ordinary 
white men, solely for individual gain. 
The grabber filed a claim and stated 
what he had done and for what purpose 
he did it, but that was a mere formality. 
The claims were mainly taken by stock- 
men who wished to get water on land so 
that they might utilize great tracts taken 
under the Desert Land Act. There was 
a tremendous building of ditches, and 
some of it was crazy work, as where one 
company built a $70,000 ditch and only 
watered 340 acres. Around Lander and 
a few other places farmers took water for 
the legitimate uses of farming. Three 
thousand and eighty-six ditches were run 
out of 631 streams, and were applicable 
to 2,172,781 acres under the territorial 
system. And that is about how the case 
stands to-day. 

Now, Wyoming is divided into four 
grand water districts, to meet as many 
natural systems of surface drainage. In 
charge of each district is a superintendent, 
and these superintendents, with the State 
Engineer as president ex officio, constitute 
a Board of Control, which meets twice a 
year to try and determine causes grow- 
ing out of the distribution and use of the 
water. Wyoming alone among all the 
States in the arid region aims to limit the 
supply each water-owner may have. This 
is the next but one most important step 


system 


that the States in that region must yet 
take. In the territorial days men built 
ditches as they pleased, and then thought 
that they owned all the water such ditches 
could take. They were obliged to go be- 
fore the district courts to get decrees vali- 
dating their claims, and the courts were 
supposed to see that each claimant took 
only what water he needed. Asa matter 
of fact, the courts did as they do else- 
where: took an affidavit by the owners 
as to the capacity of the ditches, without 
regard to whether such quantities of water 
had been, were, or could be utilized, and 
then issued the decrees. Though the ma- 
chinery of law courts was not calculated 
to settle those questions the decrees stand, 
governing 200 of the 3000 ditches of the 
State, or, to put it in another way, forever 
disposing of the water of six of the streams 
in the State. 

The new Board of Control has decided 
that the mere diversion of water from its 
natural channels shall not constitute ap- 
propriation thereof. The water must be 
applied to some beneficial use, and if that 
use is irrigation, the water must be actu- 
ally applied tothe land. The new decrees 


restrict allotments to actual acreage _re- 


claimed — already watered and growing 
crops. Ifa ditch is built to reclaim 10,000 
acres, and yet is only watering 1000 acres 
that are cultivated, the board allots the 
water for that 1000 acres, crediting the 
owners with water for the other 9000 acres 
only when such land is cultivated. Where 
new ditches are built an extension of time 
for development is made; in the cases of 
old ditches, no attention is paid to their 
future possibilities. Im Wyoming, then, 
the land is reclaimed before the water is 
parted with by the State. The reader will 
understand how important and wise this 
course is when he comprehends the evils 
that result from the absence of such a 
rule. In Colorado, for instance, A taps a 
stream, and runs his ditches as far as he 
pleases. Then B taps the stream above 
A, and runs his ditches in the same or 
another valley or locality. Farming is 
carried on along both sets of ditches, but 
when there exists a scarcity of water, A 
appeals for his priority rights, and gets 
all the water his ditches willearry. Bhas 
his ditches closed, and the orchards and 
gardens and grain fields along his ditches 
must die of drought, even though A's 
territory may not be all under cultivation, 
or though he may have twice the water 
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he needs. Under the Wyoming system 
priority rights prevail, but only water that 
is actually benefiting land is at any man’s 
disposal. 

It has been determined in Wyoming 
that a stream of a cubic foot per second 
shall serve to irrigate seventy acres, but 
this estimate is considered non-essential 
there, because every acre which has water 
can keep it, there being plenty for all who 
now use it. The law declares that the 
first comer must have all that he needs, 
and the second and third comers must 
follow in their order, but it is said that 
priority rights have occasioned little trou- 
ble so far, owing to the quantity of water, 
and the fact that the distribution keeps 
pace with the actual improvement of the 
soil. The old haphazard water-grabbing 
freedom of the Territorial days has left its 
evils, nevertheless. I saw on a map of 
part of ‘‘the Little Laramie Country” a 
place where 150 ditches paralleled and 
duplicated one another in land which two 
ditches would have served thoroughly 
well. Eventually, when water is not so 
plentiful, there will be great trouble and 
expense in watching the head-gates in 
such localities, to make sure of fair play 
with the water on hand, and in the mean 
time there will be great loss from the heat- 
ing and evaporation of the fluid in so 
many ditches, nine in ten of which must 
eventually be abandoned. 

The surest way to prevent this would 
be for the State to survey all its districts, 
and prescribe the route of all ditches; but 
there is no law for such a course in any 
State. Nevertheless, in Wyoming, when- 
ever proposed ditches are palpably un- 
necessary, permits are refused; that is to 
say, if two applications describe one set 
of lands, the second one is refused until 
the time set for the completion of the 
first one has expired. 

It is estimated that between six millions 
and seven millions of acres of land in 
Wyoming are irrigable from the streams. 
Of the five millions of acres now held in 
the State only a little above two millions 
are under ditches. The great majority 
of the ditches are small ones, and most of 
these are owned by stock-men, although 
a few farming communities operate their 
own. The stock-men’s ditches will even- 
tually be applied to agriculture. In all, 
in this baby State, ten millions of dollars 
or more have been invested in these ar- 
tificial waterways. When the Board of 


Control came, with its new rulings. the 
stock-men as well as the farmers saw that 
the only way to hold their water rights 
was to make use of their water, and so 
they have been ploughing their land and 
seeding it (for hay at first), and thus in 
the last two years have caused the Stat: 
to take an extraordinary stride forward 
in agricultural development. Thus hay 
come the four flouring-mills where ther; 
had been none before. Between January 

1891, and November, 1892, there were 352 
applications for the right to build new 
ditches, and the State Engineer has been 
notified that at least one-third of the num 

ber have been completed and are in use 

Nothing could speak more eloquently of 
the new forces of civilization and improve 

ment that are at work in the State. 

These new ditch companies have not 
been large ones. The experience of the 
people of the State has been that such 
corporations should contro] the settlement 
of the land, or—as I believe, and the State 
Engineer adds as an alternative—the State 
should own both the land and the water 
The rule is seen to be that when great 
ditches are built squatters pre-empt the 
land to be benefited in order to bother 
and blackmail the ditch-owners into buy- 
ing them out. If the State owned tle 
public lands and surveyed theni, and en 
couraged the building of ditches, it could 
sell the land for its value as improved 
land, and could reimburse the local ditch 
company by buying the shares and join- 
ing them with the land thus sold until 
the water and the shares were at an end 
Thus even a State with a low and new 
treasury could prevent the creation of 
water-barons and avoid the troubles that 
must come under the grab system of to 
day. 

A bill has been introduced in Congress 
for the surrender of the public lands to 
the State; but before we can consider this 
proposition clearly it is necessary to glance 
at the past and present of the cattle busi 
ness in this one of its former strongholds. 
The range cattle business is in a bad way 
there. One of the shrewdest capitalists 
in the State, himself a former range cat 
tle owner, told me that not a cow com- 
pany there made a dollar of profit in 1892. 
We afterward corrected himself by saying 
that he believed a little money had been 
gained from a new form of the business 
by men in the northern part of the State 
who had gone out of the breeding business 
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and were grazing steers exclusively. This 
safer method, which discounts the risk to 
cows and calves, has been widely adopted 
in Montana and the western end of the 
Dakotas. 

The rapid decline of the range business 
began six years ago. Before that it had 
been of a character to tempt even the rich. 
At one time men paid two per cent. a 
month for money, and made 100 per cent. 
profits a year. That was when cows came 
up from Texas at a cost of $7 each, sold in 
two years for $22, and in three years for 
$40 and more, when the ranges were not 
overstocked, the pasturage was good, and 
all the conditions, including ‘‘ boom” 
prices at the stock-yards, were favorable. 
The men who did the best pushed into 
new territory as fast as the Indians were 
crowded off, and kept finding new grass 
and plenty of it. But the risks soon came, 
and multiplied. If one man was careful 
not to overstock a range, he could not be 
sure that another cow outfit would not do 
so precisely where he had put his cattle. 
Prices fell, fences cut up the ranges and 
shut off the water, winter losses became 
heavier and heavier, and the ‘‘good old 
days” of this inhuman, devil-may-care, 
primitive, and clumsy business came to 
anend. The cowboys of picture and story 
existed in the brilliant days. At first they 
had come from Texas, but in the zenith of 
their romantic glory they came from ev- 
erywhere and from every class. They 
included young Englishmen, college grad- 
uates from the East, well-born Americans 
—all sorts who did not ‘‘strike luck” at 
anything else, and who were full of vim 
and love of adventure. They got $40 a 
month and good keep during the greater 
partofeach year. They rode good horses, 
that had as much of the devil in them as 
the “‘boys” themselves. They bought 
hand-stamped Cheyenne saddles and Cal- 
ifornia bits that were as ornate as jewelry, 
and stuck their feet in grand tapaderos, or 
hooded stirrups, richly ornamented, pad- 
ded with lamb’s wool, and each as big asa 
fire-hat. Their spurs were fit for grandees, 
their ‘‘ ropes,” or lariats, were selected with 
more care than a circus tight-rope, and 
their big broad felt sombreros cost more 
than the Prince of Wales ever paid for a 
pot-hat. 

And then, alas! the cow-men began to 
economize in men, food, wages—every- 
thing. The best of the old kind of cow- 
boys, who had not become owners or fore- 


men, saloon-keepers or gamblers, or had 
not been shot, drifted away. Some of the 
smartest among them became ‘rustlers ” 
—those cattle-thieves whose depredations 
resulted in what almost came to be a war 
in Wyoming last year. They insisted 
that they had to do it to live. 

From the cowboy stand-point it was 
time for the business to languish. Towns 
were springing up every here and there, 
each with its ordinance that cowboys must 
take off their side-arms before they en- 
tered the villages; wages were low down; 
men had to cart hay and dump it around 
for winter food; settlers fenced in the 
streams, and others stood guard over them 
with guns: it was time such a business 
languished. From the stand-point of nine- 
teenth-century civilization the same con- 
clusion was reached—the range business 
was an obstruction to civilization, a bar 
to the development of the State, a thing 
only to be tolerated in a new and wild 
country. And now I am assured that 
there is not an intelligent cow-man who 
does not know that the business is doomed 
in Wyoming, and that the last free-roving 
herds must move on. There is not one 
who does not know that small bunches 
of cattle, held in connection with agri- 
cuiture, must take the places of the range 
cattle, because better grades of cattle can 
be bred, better meat can be produced, all 
risks will nearly disappear, and the ex- 
penses of the care of the cattle will not 
be a tithe of those of the old plan. 

And so we come to the much-discussed 
plan for having Wyoming intrusted with 
the public domain within her borders. 
This plan takes account of the fact that 
she will ever be a great cattle - raising 
State. The plan is to sell the agricultural 
or arable land in connection with the 
water and with the upper or range land, 
always combining the irrigable bottoms 
or mesas and benches with the higher 
unirrigable territory. Then farmers may 
grow hay with one hand, so to speak 
(along with whatever else they choose to 
plant), while with the other they look 
after their cattle. With thoroughbred 
bulls, sheltered winter pasture and feed, 
and an income from farming, the farmers 
will be rich and the beef will be the finest 
that it is possible to produce. There is 
an unexpected opposition to this project, 
and by the men most certain to be bene- 
fited were it carried out. They are igno- 
rant and suspicious, and fear that the plan 
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monopoly or steal of some sort. 
theless, the plan is peculiarly well suited 
to the natural conditions in Wyoming, 
and, for that matter, in Colorado and 
other States in the arid belt. It turns to 
good account land of a sort that is all too 
plentiful there that it is not easy to em- 
ploy otherwise, and that is not attractive 
or profitable as pasture-land for cattle- 
owners other than such as own farms in 
the neighborhood. For such it should 
be held against wild cattle, and against 
the devouring bands of sheep that other- 
wise might and often would pass over 
the hills and leave them as bare as the 
back of one’s hand. 

The number of cattle in the State in 
1892 was estimated to be 428,823, and the 
value of the stock was considered to be 
$4,654,379, but I was told that the State 
never gets reports of more than six-tenths 
of the number actually within her borders. 
However, in 1886 the number reported 
was 898,121 head, or more than twice as 
many as now, and then cows were consid- 
ered worth $16 31 apiece as against $10 50 
now. But this falling off argues no such 
ill to the State as it would have been to 
have the range cattle industry thrive. 
The auditor's figures show that while 
there has been a decrease of ten millions 
of dollars in the valuation of the cattle in 
the State within seven years, the total 
assessable value of properties in Wyo- 
ming has increased $1,236,713 during that 
period. 

The reports of horses indicate that there 
are 78,286 of them on the ranges, and 
these are computed to be worth $2,681,000; 
but this is also an untrustworthy item. 
In truth, there are no less than 100,000 
head of horses, and many of them are of 
excellent stock. Sheep exceed all other 
animals in numbers. The auditor reports 
639,205, and there are really close to 900,- 
000 of these animals on the ranges. They 
are worth, at graded values, $1,750,000. 

Wherever the cow business is carried 
on there exists the most fanatical preju- 
dice against sheep and sheep- herders. 
The English language fails every cow- 
man who tries to express his opinion 
about this sister industry. This is worth 
recording here, because it is true in all 
the States where cattle are fattened, from 
British Columbia to Texas, and because 
it isa prejudice without warrant or base, 
and it is bound to die out. We shall see 
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why, after telling what a cow-man sai 
of it when I brought up the topic 
Wyoming: 

‘*The sheep-herder is the worst blot 0) 
the State,” said he. ‘‘ He is no good, and 
much harm. He may have his office j, 
New York, Chicago, or London. He {iis 
out a wagon, with a Mexican and a « 
and several thousand sheep, and away 
they go, like an Egyptian scourge, eating 
the grass down to the ground, and, in 
sandy soils, trampling it down so that 
there are great regions where once t}y 
bunch-grass grew knee-high, but where 
the country is now bare as a desert. You 
might search acres in such a place with 
a microscope and not discover an ounce 
of grass. These people pay no rent, don't 
own an acre, send their profits abroad, 
and are bitterly opposed to the settlement 
and development of the State.” 

But new men are constantly drifting 
into the sheep business, and mutton, which 
always hung back in the meat markets 
of America, is coming to be a favorite 
meat, as it is in England. There is no 
more remarkable change in our country 
than this general turning toward mutton 
after it had been so long and generally 
disliked. Men who harbored the same i|! 
will toward the business of sheep-herding 
are now rushing into it because of the 
money there is in it. He who was always 
spoken of on the ranges as ‘‘that sheep 
man,” is now on top, the subject of the 
envy of his neighbors. It is not true that 
the sheep are largely owned by foreigners 
or outsiders. The three largest sheep-herd 
ers in Wyoming are residents of the State 
In Carbon County, the largest sheep coun 
ty in the State, 138,438 sheep are ranging, 
and they are owned at home. The man 
ner of conducting the business, and tlie 
figures of the cost and profit in it, are 
very interesting. 

Five thousand sheep are considered a 
good holding, because that number divides 
into two herds convenient tohandle. Thie 
owner of such a bunch will employ three 
men—two herders and a foreman, who is 
also the ‘‘camp-mover.” Each herd will 
have a wagon, a man, and a dog, or usua! 
ly two dogs. The wagon in use on tlie 
ranges is the typical ‘‘ schooner” of olden 
time —a heavy box on wheels, covered 
with a canvas top, and appointed with a 
bed in the back, a locker, and a stove. 
The camp-mover divides his time between 
the two herds. He has a team of horses, 
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and after he has moved one wagon and 
herd to new pasture, he leaves that outfit 
and goes off, perhaps fifteen or twenty 
miles, to the other herd, to find new pas- 
ture for that, and to leave it till the grass 
is nipped close. The sheep are not exclu- 
sively grass-eaters. They like to browse 
on brush and the bark of willows, and 
they do well on what is called ‘* browse,” 
which is the short white sage-brush of 
It is estimated that it costs 
seventy cents a head to maintain a herd, 
but the wool greatly more than meets this 
The herders sell the old ewes 
to feeders in Nebraska and elsewhere to fat- 
ten for market, getting $3 50 to $4 a head 
forsuch stock. Occasionally, if they think 
the herds are increasing in numbers too 
fast, they sell off a bunch of young lambs, 
and yearlings fetch as high as $2 75 a 
head. The profits lie in the increase of the 
animals by multiplication. This amounts 
to almost a doubling of the herds in a 
year, the percentage being between 75 and 
100 per cent. At an average cost of $3 50 


that region. 


expense. 


for stock sheep, and a doubling of the 
animals, with sales at $2 75 to $4, and 
with an additional margin from the wool, 
after expenses are met, it is plain that the 


business is not a bad one. Wool has 
fetched from eleven to sixteen cents dur- 
ing the last few years, and good sheep 
yield about nine pounds as an average 
clip. 

The coal and iron of Wyoming form 
a wonderful treasure. Unlike nearly all 
the other far Western States, W yoming’s 
settlement was not connected with min- 
ing. The first actual settlements were 
around forts Laramie and Bridger. Gold 
was discovered on the route of the old 
trail in 1867, and there have been many 
mining flurries in the State since then, 
but these were as nothing to those which 
built up the neighboring States, or to what 
must yet draw millions from this one. It 
was the extension of the cattle business 
that lifted Wyoming into prominence, 
and yet it will not do to say that this led 
to the State’s settlement, since that was 
an industry which rather obstructed than 
fostered the development of the territory. 
Yet the rocks and the earth bear treasures 
comparable with those of any State in our 
West. Coal is found in every county. 
From the northern centre to the eastern 
end of the State it is a lignite of low 
grade, which crumbles when exposed to 
the air. It outcrops frequently and gen- 
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erally. It is in use in the towns of Sheri- 
dan and Buffalo, and is found to burn 
very well. Near Buffalo there is a vein 
that is said to be seventy feet thick. The 
nearer this deposit approaches the moun- 
tains, where it has been subjected to more 
pressure, the more commercial value it 
has. The coal burned in the settlements 
around Bonanza, in the western part of 
Johnson County, is so free from sulphur 
and phosphorus that it can be used by 
blacksmiths. Close to the Montana bor- 
der the same good bituminous coal that is 
found in that State extends its field into 
Wyoming. In the eastern part of the 
State, where the Black Hills enter from 
South Dakota, is Newcastle, a busy coal- 
mining town, whose neighborhood is 
richly veined with a bituminous coal that 
makes high-grade coke. Coking ovens 
supply that material for the Black Hills 
smelters. This is the only coal of the 
kind in the State. It is of such quality 
that the Burlington and Missouri Railroad 
Company uses it for locomotive fuel, min- 
ing 800 tons a day for that use and for 
sale along the line in other localities. 
The next best deposit yet mined is at 
Rock Springs, in Sweetwater County, in 
the southwestern part of the State, and on 
the Union Pacific Railroad. More than a 
million tons were shipped from this im- 
mense field last year. It is the best soft 
coal in the Wyoming markets, and as 
good as any in the West. The Union 
Pacific Railroad is heavily interested 
here, but there are some small private 
mines. In order that the people of the 
State may have no rose without its thorn, 
and may not grow too proud of their good 
fortune, this coal is sold in Cheyenne at 
$6aton. From Rawlins, to the eastward, 
comes a good coal, and eastward again is 
the Carbon coal field, where the railroad 
also owns producing mines. This coal 
is not so good as that from Rock Springs, 
and sells at thirty-five cents less per ton. 
Away down in the southwestern corner of 
the State are other great coal beds, from 
one of which the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road Company gets itssupply. It is a low- 
er grade than the Rock Springs coal. The 
Fremont, Elkhorn, and Missouri Valley 
Railroad (Chicago and Northwestern sys- 
tem) came into Wyoming for coal, among 
other reasons, and has a large mine in the 
Platte River field, near Fort Fetterman. 
This is not a good locomotive or steam 
coal, but finds a ready market in Nebraska 
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and elsewhere along this gigantic system. 
There are at least half a dozen large coal 
fields in the central belt of counties of 
whose merits I find no mention in my 
notes. Their development doubtless awaits 
that of the country around them. 

Iron is as plentiful. First in impor- 
tance is the great district around Hart- 
ville, north of Fort Laramie. It is theo- 
retically pure hematite—as nearly so as 
hematite is found, and it has been devel- 
oped or mined sufficiently for the owners 
of the present mines to be confident of its 
value. Duluth and Eastern capital has 
been invested here, and active operations 
only await the building of a railway con- 
nection with the Skull Creek (Newcastle) 
coal mines. Next in promise are the 
Seminoe, Carbon County, mines to the 
northwestward of the Carbon coal fields. 
Here is plenty of fine hematite, with fuel 
and fluxes close by, and only transporta- 
tion facilities needed. There is a large 
soft deposit of mineral paint (oxide of 
iron), which is being ground and readily 
marketed. It has been found to be ex- 
cellent for painting freight cars, iron and 
tin roofs, and buildings, is a valuable 
wood- preservative, and retains its color 
longer than most paints. The Chug- 
water River runs through an immense 
field of iron ore, but it is impregnated 
with what is called titanium. Iron car- 
bonate ore is found in the Big Horn 
Basin, and in the basin east of the South 
Powder River. This will be mined, in 
time, for use in Bessemer steel making. 

The tin of the Black Hills extends into 
Wyoming. The State has some extraor- 
dinary soda deposits, some of these being 
actual lake-beds of soda. Copper is 
found all along the North Platte River. 
Lead appears at least twice in large quan- 
tities in a survey of the State, and kaolin, 
fire-clay, mica, graphite, magnesia, plum- 
bago, and sulphur are more or less abun- 
dant. Gypsum is found in almost every 
county,and plaster of Paris is being made 
of it at Red Buttes, on the Union Pacific 
Railroad. Marbles—some of them very 
fine and beautiful—are being gathered in 
every county for exhibition at the World’s 
Fair in Chicago. They are of all colors; 


but the only white marble is found in the 
Sibylee region, where, by-the-way, is an- 
other undeveloped agricultural section of 
great promise. The granites of the State 
are very fine, and the sandstones, which 
are of unlimited quantity, include beauti- 
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ful varieties for building purposes and fo, 
interior decorative work. 

Petroleum appears in several places j), 
the State. There are wells at Salt Cree} 
in Johnson County. The Omaha Con 
pany have flowing wells at Bonanza 
another part of the county, and this oil. 
whose flow is stopped by the company, js 
a splendid illuminant. A mile away is a 
spring carrying oil on its surface. Near 
Lander, south of the Indian reservation. 
are more than two dozen borings. \] 
have flowed, and all are now cased, but 
there is a three-acre lake of leakage fron, 
them. There are signs of oil elsewher 
in the State. The oil production and 
supply of this county are controlled by 
one company. If any other company 
offers to compete with this giant concern 
it would be possible for the master com 
pany to give oil away until the opposition 
was starved out. The money of the great 
company is in its by-products, and it would 
not suffer greatly by making a free gift 
of all the oil that is consumed in Wyom 
ing. It is generally believed that the 
controllers of the oil supply look to the 
wells of Colorado to piece out the supp) 
if the Pennsylvania wells fail. After 
that, or at that time, perhaps, humanity 
will be interested in the oil of Wyoming 
but it is noticeable now that this oil ex 
cites little human interest, and interests 
still less capital. 

Gold is still being mined where it was 
first found, below the Indian reservation 
in the South Pass district. Here is both 
lode and placer mining, hut the principal! 
placer-owner is working the quartz 
Within the past year many new mines 
have been opened there, and one shipper 
claims to be getting from $200 to $400 a 
ton out of his ore. Another gold district 
is east of this on the Seminoe Mountains 
Others are on both sides of the Medicine 
Bow range, southwest of Laramie city, 
and near the Colorado line; in the Black 
Hills, in the Little Laramie Valley, in tlie 
Silver Crown district,and in the Big Horn 
country. The gold-mining in the State is 
sufficiently promising to interest a great 
many miners and considerable capital; 
but the best friends and best judges of 
the new State see the richest future for 
her in the development of her splendid 
agricultural lands first, and next in her 
coal and iron fields. 

In certain of the newer States the cit 
izens are especially proud of the consti 
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tutions they have adopted as the bases 
of their governments. In Montana, for 
instanee, the Constitutional Convention 
comprised an assemblage of men who, it 
is said, would win distinction anywhere. 
Wyoming’s convention may not have 
been so notable in its make-up, but its 
product, the Constitution, is very remark- 
able. It is fin de siécle, if I may apply 
French to anything so extremely Ameri- 
can; it is thoroughly ‘‘ up to date.” 

Wyoming had progressed under Ter- 
ritorial government for twenty years, 
when, in January, 1888, her Legislature 
memorialized Congress for an enabling 
act, in the belief that Territorial govern- 
ment retarded the progress and develop- 
ment of the region. The Congress com- 
mittee to which the matter was referred 
reported it favorably, as it also did a bill 
preparing for the admission of the other 
Territories which were so soon to becom 
full-fledged members of the Union. In 
June, 1889, the Governor, Chief Justice, 
and Secretary districted the Territory, 
and apportioned the number of delegates 
for the convention upon a just basis. 
Then the Governor directed that an elec- 
tion be held in July to choose delegates to 
a constitutional convention in Septem- 
ber. Fifty-five delegates composed the 
convention, and drafted the Constitution, 
which was afterwards ratified by a vote of 
five-sixths of the citizens. Wyoming was 
admitted as a State in 1891. 

In its declaration of rights the Consti- 
tution perpetuates the right of the women 
to vote as they had been doing when Wy- 
oming wasa Territory. ‘‘ Since equality 
in the enjoyment of natural and civil 
rights,” it declares, ‘‘is made sure only 
through political equality, the laws of 
this State affecting the political rights 
and privileges of its citizens shall be with- 
out distinetion of race, color, sex, or any 
circumstanee or condition whatsoever, 
other than individual incompetency or 
unworthiness duly ascertained by a court 
of competent jurisdiction. Article VI., 
entitled ‘* Suffrage,” farther declares that 
“the right of citizens to vote and hold 
office shall not be denied or abridged on 
account of sex. Male and female citi- 
zens Of this State shall equally enjoy all 
civil, political, and religious rights and 
privileges.” The age when a citizen may 
vote is fixed at twenty-one equally with- 
out regard to sex, but ‘‘ no person shall 
have the right to vote who shall not be 
Vou, LXXXVII.—No. 517.—8 
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able to read the Constitution of the State” 
(physical disability in this respect being 
no bar). The method of voting is what 
is generally called ‘‘ the Australian sys- 
tem.” 

The situation in Wyoming is especially 
interesting, because women cut a small 
figure in a new State, and what they 
have got there the men must have given 
them. Do they vote—now that they 
may? How many vote? Do they vote 
as their husbands do or tell them to? Is 
the voting of women mainly done by the 
respectable, the intelligent, the ignorant, 
or the disorderly classes? To what ex- 
tent, if any, do the women study politics 
and statecraft in order to vote intelli- 
gently? I am drifting to one side ofa 
study of Wyoming’s Constitution, but 
these are interesting questions, and the 
Constitution is responsible for them. 

In the first place, when I put these 
queries, here and there, I said ‘‘ women” 
whenever I spoke of that sex, for which I 
have the highest respect—the most senti- 
mental, if you please. ButI never heard 
any other man in the State apply any 
other word to the better sex except the 
mach-abused and demoralized term ‘“*la- 
dies.” That is a marked peculiarity of 
the language in the West. It does not 
contain the noble word ‘‘woman.” It 
sickens the ear with the overuse of the 
word ‘‘lady.” For my part, I know a 
woman when I see one, but I find it diffi- 
cult to determine ladyhood except upon 
hearsay or acquaintance. When I do 
find it I compliment it with the dignified 
word ‘‘ woman”; a statement which I 
hope will free me from even a suspicion 
of rudeness or lack of gallantry here and 
in what follows. 

I found that the great majority of the 
women in Wyoming are in the habit of 
voting. Not all of them vote as their 
husbands do, and, as one official express- 
ed himself, ‘‘ good men pride themselves 
upon not influencing their wives.” Yet 
it is true, I am told, that very many wo- 
men, of their own volition and uncon- 
sciously, copy the politics of their hus- 
bands. Occasionally the men of the 
State hear of women who refuse to em- 
brace the privilege, who do not betieve 
that women should meddle in affairs 
which concern the homes, the prosperity, 
and the self-respect and credit of the 
communities of which they are a part; 
but such women are, of course, few. 
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On the other hand, other women are 
very active in politics. There isa Ladies’ 
Republican League among the political 
clubs of Cheyenne. It is seen that the 
right to vote acts as an incentive to study 
the principles and records of the oppos- 
ing parties, and if there are women 
who blindly vote as their husbands do, 
there are yet others who fail to agree 
with the views of their life companions 
upon public matters. 

Among the women who show an in- 
telligent interest and take an active part 
in politics, a few resort to the stump, 
and speak for whichever cause they have 
adopted. But there are many who serve 
side by side with the men as delegates 
to conventions and voters in the party 
primaries. In the last State convention 
of the Republicans there were three wo- 
men delegates; in that party’s last county 
convention, in Laramie County, the sec- 
retary was a woman, and three delegates 
were of her sex. Women literally flock 
to the primaries—in the cities, at all 
events. At the primary meeting in the 
Third Ward of Cheyenne last autumn, 
out of 183 who were present at least 80 
were women. In the other wards the 
proportion of women was as one is to 
three. On election days the women go 
a-voting precisely as they go a-shopping 
elsewhere. On foot or in their carriages 
they go to the polls, where, under the 
law, there are no crowds, and where all 
is quiet and orderly. There is no doubt 
that female suffrage has an improving 
effect upon politicians and their manners. 
All sorts and every sort of women vote; 
but it is to be remarked that this affords 
no criterion for larger and Eastern States, 
since the proportion of women of evil 
lives is very small in Wyoming, even in 
the cities, and, so far as other women are 
concerned, our new States are nearer like 
democracies than our old ones. The lines 
of caste are more apt to be noticed by 
their absence than by their enforcement. 

To return to the Constitution, so re- 
markable if only because of this recog- 
nition of woman’s equality to man: it 
forbids imprisonment for debt except in 
cases of fraud; it guarantees liberty of 
conscience, but declares that such liberty 
‘*shall not be so construed as to excuse 
acts of licentiousness or justify practices 
inconsistent with the peace or safety of the 
State.” (A notice to the Mormons, who 
are already forming colonies there.) It 


provides that ‘‘no money of the State 
shall ever be given or appropriated {o 
any sectarian or religious society or jy 
stitution.” The old maxim, ‘‘the greatey 
the truth the greater the libel,” receives 
its quietus, so far as Wyoming is con 
cerned, in this clause: ‘Every person 
may freely speak, write, and publish on 
all subjects, being responsible for the 
abuse of that right; and in all trials foy 
libel, both civil and criminal, the truth, 
when published with good intent and 
for justifiable ends, shall be a sufficient 
defence, the jury having the right to 
determine the facts and the law under 
direction of the court.” And here is a 
truly modern clause: ‘‘ The rights of |a- 
bor shall have just protection through 
laws calculated to secure to the laborer 
proper rewards for his service and to 
promote the industrial welfare of the 
State.” (The ttalics are mine.) 


“No power, civil or military, shall at any 
time interfere to prevent an untrammelled ex- 
ercise of the right of suffrage. 

“No distinction shall ever be made by law 
between resident aliens and citizens as to the 
possession, taxation, enjoyment, and descent 
of property. 

“Perpetuities and monopolies are contrary 
to the genius of a free State, and shall not lx 
allowed. Corporations being creatures of thie 
State, endowed for the public good with a por- 
tion of its sovereign powers, must be subject 
to its control. 

“Water being essential to industrial pros 
perity, of limited amount, and easy of diver- 
sion from its natural channels, its contro] must 
be in the State, which, in providing for its use 
shall equally guard all the various interests 
involved. 

“The State of Wyoming is an inseparable 
part of the Federal Union, and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is the supreme law 
of the land. 

“No session of the Legislature after the 
first, which may be sixty days, shall exceed 
forty days.... No Legislature shall fix its own 
compensation.” (The sessions are biennial.) 

“No bill [before the Legislature], except 
general appropriation bills, and bills for the 
codification and general revision of the laws, 
shall be passed containing’more than one sub 
ject, which shall be clearly expressed it its 
title; but if any subject is embraced in av) 
act which is not expressed. in the title, such 
act shall be voi-l only as to so much thereo! 
as shall not be so expressed. 

“No appropriation shall be made for char- 
itable, industrial, educational, or benevolent 
purposes to any person, corporation, or corl- 
munity not under the absolute control of the 
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State” (nor to any sectarian or denomination- 
al institution, as we have seen). 


The provisions to prevent bribery and 
corruption in the Legislature are intended 
to be especially finely drawn. No legis- 
lator may give his vote or influence for 
or against any measure in consideration 
of the promise of another legislator’s in- 
fluence in favor of or against any other 
measure before, or to be brought before 
the Legislature. To make such a prop- 
osition is declared to be “‘ solicitation of 
bribery”; to carry out such a bargain is 
to be guilty of bribery. Witnesses may 
be compelled to testify in trials of such 
causes, and shall not withhold testimony 
on the ground that it may criminate them 
or subject them to disgrace, but such tes- 
timony may not afterward be used against 
such witnesses, except upon a charge of 
perjury in giving such testimony. ‘A 
member who has a personal or private 
interest in any measure or bill proposed 
or pending before the Legislature shall 
disclose the fact to the House of which he 
is a member, and shall not vote thereon.” 

‘‘ All fines and penalties under general 
laws of the State shall belong to the pub- 
lic-school fund of the respective counties.” 
This is in addition to the usual two sec- 
tions in each township, to all lands given 
to the State for purposes not otherwise 
specified, the proceeds of all property that 
may come to the State by escheat or for- 
feiture, and in addition to all funds from 
unclaimed dividends or distributive shares 
of the estates of deceased persons. 


“Tn none of the public schools shall distine- 
tion or discrimination be made on account of 
sex, race, or color. 

“No sectarian instruction, qualifications, or 
tests shall be imparted, exacted, applied, or in 
any manner tolerated in the schools,....nor 
shall attendance be required at any religious 
service therein, nor shall any sectarian tenets 
or doctrines be taught or favored in any pub- 
lic school or institution that may be estab- 
lished under this Constitution. 

“Railroad and telegraph lines heretofore 
constructed, or that may hereafter be con- 
structed in this State, are hereby declared 
public highways and common carriers, and as 
such must be made by law to extend the same 
equality and impartiality to all who use them, 
excepting employés and their families and 
niuisters of the Gospel. 

“Exereise of the power and right of emi- 
nent domain shall never be so construed or 
abridged as to prevent the taking by the Le- 
gislatare of property and franchises of incor- 
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porated companies, and subjecting them to 
public use the same as property of individuals. 

“No street passenger railway, telegraph, 
telephone, or electric-light line, shall be con- 
structed within the limits of any municipal 
organization without the consent of its local 
authorities. 

“Eight hours’ actual work shall constitute 
a lawful day’s work in all mines and on all 
State and municipal works. 

“Tt shall be unlawful for any person, com- 
pany, or corporation to require of its employés 
any contract or agreement whereby such em- 
ployer shall be released from liability or re- 
sponsibility for personal injuries to such em- 
ployés while in the service of such employer, 
by reason of the negligence of the employer, 
or the agents or employés thereof.” (Condensed 
to give the mere substance of the clause.) 

“No armed police force or detective agency, 
or armed body or unarmed body of men, shall 
ever be brought into this State for the sup- 
pression of domestic violence, except upon the 
application of the Legislature, or Executive, 
when the Legislature cannot be convened.” 


The laws governing taxation and rev- 
enue are equally notable. Except for the 
support of educational and charitable in- 
stitutions, and the payment of the State 
debt and interest thereon, the annual levy 
may not exceed four mills on the dollar 
of the assessed valuation of the property 
in the State. Twelve mills on the dollar 
is the maximum levy in the counties for 
all purposes, exclusive of the State tax and 
county debt. An annual and additional 
tax of two dollars for each person in each 
county is imposed for school purposes. 
No city or town may levy a tax greater 
than eight mills on the dollar, except to 
meet its public debt and the interest 
thereon. 

It will be seen that in preparing this 
great establishment for the reception of 
future millions, the furniture is as com- 
plete as the variety of attractions in the 
soil, and the future millions will find, al- 
ready settled for them beforehand, many 
of the problems which we in older States 
are sorely troubled to decide—such as the 
female suffrage question, the eight-hour 
law, the Pinkerton problem, the question 
of religion or no religion in the schools, 
the mischief of discrimination in freight 
rates, and the evil of free passes on rail- 
ways, with fifty other greater or lesser 
matters that foment doubt and contention 
far to the eastward of this forward and 
vigorous commonwealth, which thus has 
everything it needs, except the trifle called 
population, 




















THE REFUGEES.* 
A TALE OF TWO CONTINENTS. 
BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 


PART Il.—IN THE NEW WORLD. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE TAP OF DEATH. 


I AY was just breaking as the four com- 

rades entered the gate of the stock- 
ade, but early as it was, the censitaires 
and their families were all afoot, staring 
at the prodigious fire which raged to the 
south of them. De Catinat burst through 
the throng and rushed up stairs to Adéle, 
who had herself flown down to meet him, 
so that they met in each other’s arms half- 
way up the great stone staircase with a 
burst of those little inarticulate cries 
which are the true unwritten language of 
love. Together, with his arm round her, 
they ascended to the great hall where old 
De la Noué with his son was peering out 
of the window at the wonderful spectacle. 

‘* Ah, monsieur,” said the old noble- 
man, with his courtly bow, ‘‘I am indeed 
rejoiced to see you safe under my roof 
again, not only for your own sake, but 
for that of madame’s eyes, which, if she 
will permit an old man to say so, are 
much too pretty to spoil by straining 
them all day in the hopes of seeing some 
one coming out of the forest. You have 
done forty miles, Monsieur de Catinat, 
and are doubtless hungry and weary. 
When you are yourself again I must 
claim my revenge in piquet, for the cards 
lay against me the other night.” 

But Du Lhut had entered at De Cati- 
nat’s heels with his tidings of disaster. 

‘** You will have another game to play, 
Monsieur de Ste. Marie,” said he. ‘‘ There 
are six hundred Iroquois in the woods, 
and they are preparing to attack.” 

‘Tut! tut! we cannot allow our ar- 
rangements to be altered by a handful of 
savages,” said the seigneur. ‘I must 
apologize to you, my dear De Catinat, that 
you should be annoyed by such people 
while you are upon my estate. As re- 
gards the piquet, I cannot but think that 
your play from king and knave is more 
brilliant than safe. Now when I played 
piquet last with De Lannes of Poitou—” 

‘*De Lannes of Poitou is dead, and all 
his people,” said Du Lhat. ‘ The block- 
house is a heap of smoking ashes.” 


The seigneur raised his eyebrows and 
took a pinch of snuff, tapping the lid of 
his little round gold box. 

‘*T always told him that his fort would 
be taken unless he cleared away those 
maple-trees, which grew up to the very 
walls. They are all dead, you say?” 

‘* Every man.” 

** And the fort burned?” 

** Not a stick was left standing.” 

‘*Have you seen these rascals?” 

**'We saw the trail of a hundred and 
fifty. Then there were a hundred in 
canoes, and a war party of four hundred 
passed us under the Flemish Bastard. 
Their camp is five miles down the river, 
and there cannot be less than six hun- 
dred.” 

‘* You are fortunate in escaping them.” 

‘*But they were not so fortunate in 
escaping us. We killed Brown Moose 
and his son, and we fired the woods so as 
to drive them out of their camp.” 

‘**Excellent! Excellent!” said the sei 
gneur, clapping gently with his dainty 
hands. ‘‘ You have done very well in- 
deed, Du Lhut! You are, I presume, 
very tired?” 

“TT am not often tired. I am quite 
ready to do the journey again.” 

‘*Then perhaps you would pick a few 
men and go back into the woods to see 
what these villains are doing?” 

‘*T shall be ready in five minutes.” 

**Perhaps you would like to go also, 
Achille?” 

His son’s dark eyes and Indian face lit 
up with a fierce joy. 

‘* Yes, I shall go also,” he answered. 

‘“Very good, and we shall make all 
ready in your absence. Madame, you 
will excuse these little annoyances which 
mar the pleasure of your visit. Next 
time that you do me the honor to com¢ 
here I trust that we shall have cleared 
all these vermin from my estate. We 
have our advantages. The Richelieu is 
a better fish- pond and these forests are 4 
finer deer-preserve than any of which tle 
King can boast. But, on the other hand 
we have, you see, our little troubles. You 
will excuse me now, as there are one 0! 


* Begun in January number, 1893. 
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two things which demand my attention. 
De Catinat, you are a tried soldier, and 
] should be glad of your advice. Onega, 
give me my lace handkerchief and my 
eane of clouded amber, and take care of 
madame until her husband and I return.” 

It was bright daylight now, and the 
square enclosure within the stockade was 
filled with an anxious crowd who had 
just learned the evil tidings. Most of 
the censitaires were old soldiers and trap- 
pers who had served in many Indian 
wars, and whose swarthy faces and bold 
bearing told their own story. They were 
sons of a race which, with better fortune, 
or with worse, has burned more powder 
than any other nation upon earth, and as 
they stood in little groups discussing the 
situation and examining their arms, a 
leader could have asked for no more 
hardy or more warlike following. The 
women, however, pale and breathless, 
were hurrying in from the outlying cot- 
tages, dragging their children with them, 
and bearing over their shoulders the 
more precious of their household goods. 
The confusion, the hurry, the cries of the 
children, the throwing down of bundles, 
and the rushing back for more, contrasted 
strangely with the quiet and the beauty 
of the woods which encircled them, all 
bathed in the bright morning sunlight. 
It was strange to look upon the fairy 
loveliness of their many-tinted foliage, 
and to know that the spirit of murder 
and cruelty was roaming unchained be- 
hind that lovely screen. 

The scouting party under Du Lhut and 
Achille de la Noué had already left, and at 
the orders of the seigneur the two gates 
were now secured with huge bars of oak 
fitted into iron staples on eitherside. The 
children were placed in the lower store- 
room with a few women to watch them, 
while the others were told off to attend 
to the fire-buckets and to reload the mus- 
kets. The men had been paraded, fifty- 
two of them in all, and they were divided 
into parties now for the defence of each 
part of the stockade. On one side it had 
been built up to within a few yards of 
the river, which not only relieved them 
from the defence of that face, but enabled 
them to get fresh water by throwing a 
bucket at the end of a rope from the 
stockade. The boats and canoes of Ste. 
Marie were drawn up on the bank just 
under the wall, and were precious now as 
offering a last means of escape should all 
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else fail. The next fort, St. Louis, was 
but a few leagues down the river, and De 
la Noué had already sent a swift messen- 
ger to it with news of the danger. At 
least it would be a point on which they 
might retreat should the worst come to 
the worst. 

And that the worst might come to the 
worst was very evident to so experienced 
a woodsman as Amos Green. He had 
left Ephraim Savage snoring in a deep 
sleep upon the floor, and was now walk- 
ing round the defences with his pipe in 
his mouth, examining with a critical eye 
every detail in connection with them. 
The stockade was very strong, nine feet 
high, and closely built of oak stakes, 
which were thick enough to turn a bul. 


let. Half-way up it was loop-holed in, 
long narrow slits for the fire of the de- 


fenders. But, on the other hand, the trees 
grew to within a hundred yards of it, and 
formed a screen for the attack, while the 
garrison was so scanty that it could not 
spare more than twenty men at the ut- 
most for each face. Amos knew how 
daring and dashing were the Iroquois 
warriors, how cunning and fertile of re- 
source, and his face darkened as he 
thought of the young wife who had come 
so far in their safe-keeping, and of the 
women and children whom he had seen 
crowding into the fort. 

** Would it not be better if you could 
send them down the river?” he suggested 
to the seigneur. 

‘*T should very gladly do so, monsieur, 
and perhaps, if we are all alive, we may 
manage it to-night if the weather should 
be cloudy. But I cannot spare the men 
to guard them, and I cannot send them 
without a guard when we know that Iro- 
quois canoes are on the river, and their 
scouts are swarming on the banks.” 

“You are right. It would be mad- 
ness.” 

‘*T have stationed you on this eastern 
face with your friends and with fifteen 
men. Monsieur de Catinat, will you com- 
mand the party?” 

‘*Willingly.” 

‘*T will take’the south face, as it seems 
to be the point of danger. Du Lhut can 
take the north, and five men should be 
enough to watch the river side.” 

‘* Have we food and powder?” 

‘‘T have flour and smoxed eels enough 
to see this matter through. Poor fare, 
my dear sir, but I dare say you learned 
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in Holland that a cup of ditch water af- 
ter a brush may have a better smack 
than the blue-sealed Frontinae which you 
helped me to finish the other night. As 
to powder, we have all our trading stores 
to draw upon.” 

‘“We have not time to clear any of 
these trees?” asked the soldier. 

‘*Tmpossible. They would make better 
cover down than up.” 

‘** But at least I might clear that patch 
of brushwood round the birch sapling 
which lies between the east face and the 
edge of the forest. It is good cover for 
their skirmishers.” 

‘“Yes, that should be fired without 
delay.” 

‘*Nay, I think that I might do better,” 
said Amos. ‘‘We might bait a trap for 
them there. Where is this powder of 
which you spoke?” 

‘*Theuriet, the major-domo, is giving 
out powder in the main storehouse.” 

“Very good.” Amos vanished up 
stairs, and returned with a large linen 
bag in his hand. This he filled with 
powder, and then, slinging it over his 
shoulder, he carried it out to the clump 
of bushes, and placed it at the base of the 
sapling, cutting a strip out of the bark 
immediately above the spot. Then with 
a few leafy branches and fallen leaves he 
covered the powder-bag very carefully 
over, so that it looked like a little hil- 
lock of earth. Having arranged all to 
his satisfaction, he returned, clambering 
over the stockade, and dropping down 
upon the other side. 

“I think that we are all ready for 
them now,” said the seigneur. ‘‘I would 
that the women and children were in a 
safe place, but we may send them down 
the river to-night if all goes well. Has 
any one heard anything of Du Lhut?” 

** Jean has the best ears of any of us, 
your excellency,” said one man from be- 
side the brass corner cannon. “He 
thought that he heard shots a few min- 
utes ago.” 

‘‘Then he has come into touch of them. 
Etienne, take ten men and go to the 
withered oak to cover them if they are 
retreating, but do not go another yard on 
any pretext. Iam too short-handed al- 
ready. Perhaps, De Catinat, you wish 
to sleep?” 

‘*No. I could not sleep.” 

“We can do no more down here. 
What do you say to a round or two of 


piquet? A little turn of the cards wi! 
help us to pass the time.” 

They ascended to the upper hall, where 
Adéle came and sat by her husband, while 
the swarthy Onega crouched by the win- 
dow, looking keenly out into the forest. 
De Catinat had little thought to spare 
upon the cards, as his mind wandered to 
the danger which threatened them, and to 
the woman whose hand rested upon his 
own. The old nobleman, on the other 
hand, was engrossed by the play, and 
cursed under his breath or chuckled and 
grinned as the luck swayed one way or the 
other. Suddenly, as they played, there 
came two sharp raps from without. 

‘*Some one is tapping,” cried Adéle. 

‘It is death that is tapping,” said the 
Indian woman at the window. 

‘Ay, ay; it was the patter of two spent 
balls against the wood-work. The wind 
is against our hearing the report. The 
cards are shuffled. It is my cut and your 
deal. The capot I think was mine.” 

‘*Men are rushing from the woods,” 
cried Onega. 

“Tut! It grows serious!” said the 
nobleman. ‘‘We can finish the game 
later. Remember that the deal lies with 
you. Let us see what it all means.” 

De Catinat had already rushed to the 
window. Du Lhut, young Achille de la 
Noué, and eight of the covering party 
were running, with their heads bent, tow- 
ards the stockade, the door of which had 
been opened to admit them. Here and 
there from behind the trees came little 
blue puffs of smoke, and one of the fugi- 
tives, who wore white calico breeches, be- 
gan suddenly to hop instead of running, 
and a red splotch showed upon the white 
cloth. Two others threw their arms 
round him, amd the three rushed in 
abreast, while the gate swung into its 
place behind them. An instant later the 


brass cannon at the corner gave a flash 


and a roar, while the whole outline of thie 
wood was traced in a rolling cloud, and 
the shower of bullets rapped up against 
the wooden wall like hail upon a case- 
ment. : 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE TAKING OF THE STOCKADE. 


HAVING left Adéle to the care of her 
Indian hostess, and warned her for her 
life to keep from the windows, De Cati- 
nat seized his musket and rushed down 
stairs. As he passed, a bullet came pip 
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ing through one of the narrow embra- 
sures, and starred itself in a little blotch 
of lead upon the opposite wall. The 
seioneur had already descended, and was 
conversing with Du Lhut beside the door. 

‘A thousand of them, you say?” 

‘Yes; we came on a fresh trail of a 
large war party —three hundred at the 
least. They are all Mohawks and Cayu- 
gas, with asprinkling of Oneidas. Wehad 
a running fight for a few miles, and we 
have lost five men.” 

‘All dead, I trust.” 

‘‘T hope so; but we were hard pressed 
to keep from being cut off. Jean Mance 
is shot through the leg.” 

‘“T saw that he was hit.” 

‘“We had best have all ready to retire 
to the house if they carry the stockade. 
We can scarce hope to hold it when they 
are twenty to one.” 

‘‘ Allis ready.” 

“And with our cannon we can keep 
their canoes from passing, so we might 
send our women away to-night.” 

‘“T had intended to do so. Will you 
take charge of the north side? You might 
come across to me with ten of your men 
now, and I shall go back to you if they 
change their attack.”’ 

The firing came in one continuous rat- 
tle now from the edge of the wood, and 
the air was full of bullets. The assailants 
were all trained shots, men who had lived 
by their guns, and to whom a shaking hand 
or a dim eye meant poverty and hunger. 
Every slit and crack and loop-hole was 
marked, and a cap held above the stock- 
ade was blown in an instant from the 
gun-barrel which supported it. On the 
other hand, the defenders were also skill- 
ed in Indian fighting, and wise in every 
trick and lure which could protect them- 
selves or tempt their enemies to show. 
They kept well to the sides of the loop- 
holes, watching through little crevices of 
the wood, and firing swiftly when a 
chance offered. A red leg sticking 
straight up into the air from behind a 
log showed where one bullet at least had 
gone home, but there was little to aim at 
save a puff and flash from among the 
leaves, or the shadowy figure of a war- 
rior seen for an instant as he darted from 
one tree trunk to the other. Seven of the 
Canadians had already been hit, but only 
three were mortally wounded. The other 
four still kept manfully to their loop- 
holes, though one who had been struck 
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through the jaw was spitting his teeth 
with his bullets down into his gun-barrel. 
The women sat in a line upon the ground, 
beneath the level of the holes, each with 
a saucerful of bullets and a canister of 
powder, passing up the loaded guns to 
the fighting-men at the points where a 
quick fire was most needful. 

At first the attack had been all upon 
the south face, but as fresh bodies of the 
Iroquois came up their line spread and 
lengthened until the whole east face was 
girt with fire, which gradually enveloped 
the north also. The fort was ringed in 
by a great loop of smoke, save only where 
the broad river flowed past them. Over 
near the further bank the canoes were 
lurking; and one, manned by ten war- 
riors, attempted to pass down the stream, 
but a good shot from the brass gun dashed 
in her side and sank her, while a second 
of grape left only four of the swimmers, 
whose high scalp-locks stood out above 
the water like the back fins of some strange 
fish. On the inland side, however, the 
seigneur had ordered the cannon to be 
served no more, for the broad embrasures 
drew the enemies’ fire, and of the men 
who had been struck half were among 
those who worked the guns. 

The old nobleman strutted about with 
his white ruffles and his clouded cane be- 
hind the line of parched, smoke-grimed 
men, tapping his snuff-box, shooting out 
his little jests, and looking very much less 
concerned than he had done over his 
piquet. 

‘* What do you think of it, Du Lhut?” 
he asked. 

‘“‘T think very badly of it. We are 
losing men much too fast.” 

‘Well, my friend, what can you ex- 
pect? When a thousand muskets are all 
turned upon a little place like this some 
one must suffer for it. Ah, my poor fel- 
low, so you are done for too!” 

The man nearest him had suddenly 
fallen with a crash, lying quite still, with 
his face in a platter of the sagamite which 
had been brought out by the women. Du 
Lhut glanced at him, and then looked 
round. 

‘* He is in a line with no loop-hole, and 
it took him in the shoulder,” said ‘he. 
‘** Where did it come from,then? Ah, by 
Ste. Anne, look there!” He pointed up- 
wards to a little mist of smoke which 
hung round the summit of a high oak. 

‘‘The rascal overlooks the stockade. 
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But the trunk is hardly thick enough to 
shield him at that height. This poor fel- 
low will not need his musket again, and 
I see that it is ready primed.” 

De la Noué laid down his cane, turned 
back his ruffles, picked up the dead man’s 
gun, and fired at the lurking warrior. 
Two leaves fluttered out from the tree, 
and a grinning vermilion face appeared 
for an instant with a yell of derision. 
Quick as a flash, Du Lhut brought his 
musket to his shoulder and pulled the 
trigger. The man gave a tremendous 
spring and crashed down through the 
thick foliage. Some seventy or eighty 
feet below him a single thick branch shot 
out, and on to this he fell with the sound 
of a great stone dropping into a bog, and 
hung there doubled over it, swinging 
slowly from side to side like a red rag, his 
scalp-lock streaming from between his 
feet. A shout of exultation rose from 
the Canadians at the sight, which was 
drowned in the murderous yell of the 
Savages. 

‘“His limbs twitch. He is not dead,” 
cried De la Noué. 

‘* Let him die there,” said the old pio- 
neer, callously, ramming a fresh charge 
into his gun. ‘‘Ah! there is the gray 
hat again. It comes ever when I am un- 
loaded.” 

‘“*T saw a plumed hat among the brush- 
wood.” 

‘‘It is the Flemish Bastard: I had 
rather have his scalp than those of his 
hundred best warriors!” 

‘Ts he so brave, then?” 

‘Yes, he is brave enough. There is 
no denying it, for how else could he be an 
Iroquois war chief. But he is clever and 
cunning and cruel—ah, my God! if all 
the stories told are true his cruelty is past 
believing. I should feel that my tongue 
would wither if I did but name the things 
which this man has done. Ah! he is 
there again.” 

The gray hat with the plume had shown 
itself once again in a rift of the smoke. 
De la Noué and Du Lhut both fired togeth- 
er, and the cap fluttered up into the air. 
At the same instant the bushes parted, and 
a tall warrior sprang out in fuil view of 
the defenders. His face was that of an 
Indian, but a shade or two lighter, and a 
pointed black beard hung down over his 
hunting-tunic. He threw out his hands 
with a gesture of disdain, stood for an in- 
stant looking steadfastly at the fort, and 
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then sprang back into cover, amid 4 
shower of bullets, which clipped away {|\. 
twigs all round him. 

** Yes, he is brave enough,” Du LL) 
repeated, with an oath. ‘‘ Your cens 
taires have had their hoes in their hands 
more often than their muskets, I shou) 
judge from their shooting. But they 
seem to be drawing closer upon the east 
face, and I think that they will make a 
rush there before long.” 

The fire had indeed grown very mucli 
fiercer upon the side which was defended 
by De Catinat, and it was plain that tlie 
main force of the Iroquois were gathered 
at that point. From every log and trunk 
and cleft and bush came the red flash with 
the gray halo, and the bullets sang in 
a continuous stream through the loo) 
holes. Amos had whittled a little hole 
for himself about a foot above the ground, 
and lay upon his face, loading and firiny 
in his own quiet, methodical fashioi 
Beside him stood Ephraim Savage, his 
mouth set grimly, his eyes flashing from 
under his down-drawn brows, and his 
whole soul absorbed in the smiting of tlie 
Amalekites. His hat was gone, his griz 
zled hair flying in the breeze: great 
splotches of powder mottled his mahoga 
ny face, and a weal across his right cheek 
showed where an Indian bullet had grazed 
him. De Catinat was bearing himself 
like an experienced soldier, walking up 
and down among his men, with short 
words of praise or of precept—those fire 
words, rough and blunt, which bring a 
glow to the heart and a flush to the cheek 
Seven of his men were down, but as tlie 
attack grew fiercer upon his side it slack 
ened upon the others, and the seigneur 
with his son and Du Lhut brought ten 
men to re-enforce him. De la Noué was 
holding out his snuff-box to De Catinat, 
when a shrill scream from behind them 
made them both look round. Onega, the 
Indian wife, was wringing her hands 
over the body of her son, A glance 
showed that the bullet had pierced lis 
heart and that he was dead. 

For an instant the old nobleman’s thin 
face grew a shade paler, and the hand 
which held out the little gold box shook 
like a branch in the wind. Then le 
thrust it into his pocket again, and mas- 
tered the spasm which had convulsed |i's 
features. 

‘The De la Noués always die upon the 
field of honor,” he remarked. ‘‘I think 
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that we should have some more men in 
the angle by the gun.” 

And now it became clear why it was 
that the Iroquois had chosen the eastern 
face for their main attack. It was that 
the clump of cover lay midway between 
the edge of the forest and the stockade. 
A storming party could creep as far as 
that, and gather there for the final rush. 
First one crouching warrior, and then a 
second, and then a third darted across 
the little belt of open space, and threw 
themselves down among the bushes. The 
fourth was hit, and lay with his back 
broken, a few paces out from the edge of 
the wood; but a stream of warriors con- 
tinued to venture the passage, until thir- 
ty-six had got across, and the little patch 
of underwood was full of lurking savages. 
Amos Green's time had come. 

Krom where he lay he could see the 
white pateh where he had cut the bark 
from the birch sapling, and he knew that 
immediately underneath it lay the pow- 
der-bag. He sighted the mark, and then 
slowly lowered his barrel until he had 
got to the base of the little tree as nearly 
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THE STOCKADE. 


as he could guess it among the tangle of 


bushes. The first shot produced no re- 
sult, however, and the second was aimed 
a foot lower. The bullet penetrated the 
bag, and there was an explosion which 
shook the manor-house, and swayed the 
whole line of stout stockades as though 
they were cornstalks in a breeze. Up to 
the highest summits of the trees went the 
huge column of blue smoke, and after the 
first roar there was a deathly silence, 
which was broken by the patter and thud 
of falling bodies. Then came a wild 
cheer from the defenders, and a furious 
answering whoop from the Indians, while 
the fire from the woods burst out with 
greater fury than ever. 

But the blow had been a heavy one. 
Of the thirty-six warriors, all picked for 
their valor, only four regained the shel- 
ter of the woods, and those so torn and 
shattered that they were spent men.- Al- 
ready the Indians had lost heavily, and 
this fresh disaster made them reconsider 
their plan of attack, for the Iroquois were 
as wary as they were brave, and he was 
esteemed the best war chief who was most 
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chary of the lives of his followers. Their 
fire gradually slackened, and at last, save 
for a dropping shot here and there, it died 
away altogether. 

‘Ts it possible that they are going to 
abandon the attack?” cried De Catinat, 
joyously. ‘‘Amos, I believe that you 
have saved us.” 

But the wily Du Lhut shook his head. 
“A wolf would leave a half- 
gnawed bone as an Iroquois such a prize 


, 


as soon 


as this.’ 

‘*But they have lost heavily.” 

‘‘ Ay, but not so heavily as ourselves 
in proportion to our numbers. They 
have lost fifty out of a thousand, and we 
twenty out of threescore. No, no; they 
are holding a council, and we shall soon 
hear from them again. But it may be 
some hours first, and if you will take my 
advice you will have an hour’s sleep, for 
you are not, as I can see by your eyes, 
as used to doing without it as I am, and 
there may be little rest for any of us this 
night.” 

De Catinat was indeed weary to the 
last pitch of human endurance. Amos 
Green and the seaman had already wrapt 
themselves in their blankets and sunk to 


sleep under the shelter of the stockade. 
The soldier rushed up stairs to say a few 
words of comfort to the trembling Adeéle, 
and then, throwing himself down upon a 
couch, he slept the dreamless sleep of an 


exhausted man. When at last he was 
aroused by a fresh sputter of musketry 
fire from the woods the sun was already 
low in the heavens, and the mellow light 
of evening tinged the bare walls of the 
room. He sprang from his couch, seized 
his musket, and rushed down stairs. The 
defenders were gathered at their loop- 
holes once more, while Du Lhut, the 
seigneur, and Amos Green were whisper- 
ing eagerly together. He noticed as he 
passed that Onega still sat crooning by 
the body of her son, without having 
changed her position since morning. 

‘‘ What is it, then? Are they coming 
on?” he asked. 

‘“They are up to some devilry,” said 
Du Lhut, peering out at the corner of the 
embrasure. ‘‘ They are gathering thick- 
ly at the east fringe, and yet the firing 
comes from the north. It is not the Ind- 
ian way to attack across the open, and 
yet, if they think help is coming from the 
fort, they might venture.” 

‘“*The wood in front of us is alive with 
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them,” said Amos. ‘‘ They are as busy 
as beavers among the underwood.” 
‘*Perhaps they are going to attack 
from this side, and cover the attack by a 
fire from the flank.” 
‘*That is what I think,” cried the s 
gneur. ‘‘ Bring the spare guns up here, 
and all the men except five for each side.’ 
The words were hardly out of his 
mouth when a shrill yell rose from the 
wood, and in an instant a cloud of war 
riors burst out and charged across the 
open, howling, springing, and waving 
their guns or tomahawks in the air. 
With their painted faces, smeared and 
striped with every vivid color, their 
streaming scalp-locks, their waving arms, 
their open mouths, and their writhings 
and contortions, no more fiendish crew 
ever burst into a sleeper’s nightmare 
Some of those in front bore canoes be- 
tween them, and as they reached the 
stockade they planted them against it, 
and swarmed up them as if they had been 
scaling-ladders. Others fired through the 
embrasures and loop-holes, the muzzles of 
their guns touching those of the defend 
ers, while others again sprang unaided 
on to the tops of the palisades, and jumped 
fearlessly down upon the inner side. The 
Canadians, however, made such a resist 
ance as might be expected from men who 
knew that no mercy awaited them. They 
fired whilst they had time to load, and 
then clubbing their muskets they smashed 
furiously at every red head which showed 
above the rails. The din within the 
stockade was infernal, the shouts and 
cries of the French, the whooping of the 
savages, and the terrified screaming of 
the frightened women blending into one 
dreadful uproar, above which could be 
heard the high, shrill voice of the old 
seigneur imploring his censitaires to 
stand fast. With his rapier in his hand 
his hat lost, his wig awry, and his digni 
ty all thrown to the winds, the old noble 
man showed them that day how a so! 
dier of Rocroy could carry himself, and 
with Du Lhut, Amos, De Catinat, and 
Ephraim Savage, was éver in tlie fore- 
front of the defence. So desperately did 
they fight, the sword and musket butt 
outreaching the tomahawk, that though 
at one time fifty Iroquois were over the 
palisades, they had slain or driven back 
nearly all of them, when a fresh wave 
burst suddenly over the south face, which 
had been stripped of its defenders. Du 
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it saw in an instant that the enclos- 
ure was lost,and that only one thing 
eould save the house. 

Hold them for an instant!” he 
screamed, and rushing at the brass gun, 
he struck his flint and steel, and fired it 
straight into the thick of the savages. 
Then, as they recoiled for an instant, he 
stuck a nail into the touch-hole, and 
drove it home with a blow from the butt 
of his gun. Dashing across the yard, he 
spiked the gun at the other corner, and 
was back at the door as the remnants of 
the garrison were hurled towards it by 
the rush of the assailants. The Canadi- 
ans darted in, and swung the ponderous 
mass of wood into position, breaking the 
lee of the foremost warrior, who had 
striven to follow them. Then, for an 
instant, they had time for breathing and 
for council. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


THE CANOE FROM THE NORTH. 


But their case was a very evil one. 
Had the guns been lost, so that they 
might be turned upon the door, all fur- 
ther resistance would have been vain, 
but Du Lhut’s presence of mind had 
saved them from that danger. The two 
guns upon the river face, and the canoes, 
were safe, for they were commanded by 
the windows of the house. But their 
numbers were terribly reduced, and those 
who were left were weary and wounded 
and spent. Nineteen had gained the 
house, but one had been shot through the 
body, and lay groaning in the hall, while 
a second had his shoulder cleft by a tom- 
ahawk, and could no longer raise his 
musket. Du Lhut, De la Noué, and De 
Catinat were uninjured, but Ephraim 
Savage had a bullet-hole in his forearm, 
and Amos was bleeding from a cut upon 
the face. Of the others hardly one was 
without injury, and yet they had no time 
to think of their hurts, for the danger 
still pressed, and they were lost unless 
they acted. A few shots from the barri- 
caded windows sufficed to clear the en- 
closure, for it was all exposed to their 
aim, but,on the other hand, the Indians 
had the shelter of the stockade now, and 
from the further side of it they kept up 
a fierce fire upon the windows. Half a 
dozen of the censitaires returned the fu- 
sillade, whilst the leaders consulted as to 
What had best be done. 
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‘“We have twenty-five women and 
fourteen children,” said the seigneur. 
‘*T am sure that you will agree with me, 
gentlemen, that our first duty is towards 
them. Some of you, like myself, have 
lost sons or brothers this day. Let us at 
least save our Wives and sisters.” 

‘*No Iroquois canoes have passed up 
the river,” said one of the Canadians. ‘‘ If 
the women start in the darkness they can 
get away to the fort.” 

‘By Ste. Anne of Beaupré,” exclaimed 
Du Lhut, ‘‘I think it would be well if 
you could get your men out of this also, 
for I cannot see how it is to be held until 
morning.” 

A murmur of assent broke from the 
other Canadians, but the old nobleman 
shook his bewigged head with decision. 

“Tut! tut! What nonsense is this!” 
he cried. ‘‘Are we to abandon the 
manor-house of Ste. Marie to the first 


gang of savages who choose to attack it? 
No, no, gentlemen; there are still nearly 
a score of us, and when the garrison learn 
that we are so pressed, which will be by 
to-morrow morning at the latest, they 
will certainly send us relief.” 

Du Lhut shook his head moodily. 


“If you stand by the fort I will not 
desert you,” said he, ‘‘ and yet it is a pity 
to sacrifice brave men for nothing.” 

‘*The canoes will hardly hold the wo- 
men and children as it is,” cried Theu- 
riet. ‘‘ There are but two large and four 
small. There is notspace forasingle man.” 

“Then that decides it,” said De Cati- 
nat. ‘* But who are to row the women?” 

‘*Tt is but a few leagues, with the cur- 
rent in their favor, and there are none of 
our women who do not know how to 
handle a paddle.” 

The Lroquois were very quiet now, and 
an occasional dropping shot from the 
trees or the stockade was the only sign of 
their presence. Their losses had been 
heavy, and they were either engaged in 
collecting their dead or in holding a 
council as to their next move. The twi- 
light was gathering in, and the sun had 
already sunk beneath the tree-tops. Leav- 
ing a watchman at each window, the lead- 
ers went round to the back of the house, 
where the canoes were lying upon .the 
bank. There were no signs of the enemy 
upon the river to the north of them. 

‘We are in luck,” said Amos; ‘the 
clouds are gathering and there will be 
little light.” 
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‘“*It is luck indeed, since the moon is 
only three days past the full,” answered 
Du Lhut. ‘‘I wonder that the Iroquois 
have not cut us off upon the water, but it 
is likely that their canoes have gone south 
to bring up another war party. They 
may be back soon, and we had best not 
lose a moment.” 

“In an hour it might be dark enough 
to start.” 

‘*T think that there is rain in those 
clouds, and that will make it darker still.” 

The women and children were assem- 
bled, and their places in each boat were 
assigned to them. The wives of the cen- 
sitaires, rough hardy women whose lives 
had been spent under the shadow of a 
constant danger, were for the most part 
quiet and collected, though a few of the 
younger ones whimpered a little. A wo- 
man is always braver when she has a 
child to draw her thoughts from herself, 
and each married woman had one now 
allotted to her as her own special charge 
until they should reach the fort. To 
Onega, the Indian wife of the seigneur, 
who was as wary and as experienced as a 
war sachem of her people, the command 
of the women was intrusted. 

“Tt is not very far, Adéle,” said De 
Catinat, as his wife clung to his arm. 
‘*You remember how we heard the an- 
gelus as we journeyed through the woods. 
That was Fort St. Louis, and it is but a 
league or two.” 

** But I do not wish to leave you, Amo- 
ry. We have been together in all our 
troubles. Oh, Amory, why should we be 
divided now?” 

‘*My dear love, you will tell them at 
the fort how things are with us, and they 
will bring us help.” 

‘*Let the others do that, and I will 
stay. I will not be useless, Amory. Onega 
has taught me to load a gun. I will not 
be afraid—indeed I will not—if you will 
only let me stay.” 

‘** You must not ask it, Adéle. It is im- 
possible, child. I could not let you stay.” 

‘*But I feel so sure that it would be 
best.” 

The coarser reason of man has not yet 
learned to value those subtle instincts 
which guide a woman. De Catinat ar- 
gued and exhorted until he had silenced 
if he had not convinced her. 

‘*It is for my sake, dear. You do not 
know what a load it will be from my 
heart when I know that you are safe. 


And you need not be afraid forme. We 
can easily hold the place until morning, 
Then the people from the fort will come. 
for I hear that they have plenty of canoes, 
and we shall all meet again.”’ 

Adéle was silent, but her hands tight- 
ened upon bis arm. Her husband was 
still endeavoring to reassure her, when a 
groan burst from the watcher in the win- 
dow which overlooked the stream. 

‘*There is a canoe on the river to the 
north of us,” he cried. 

The besieged looked at each other in 
dismay. The Iroquois had then cut off 
their retreat, after all. 

‘* How many warriors are in it?” asked 
the seigneur. 

‘“‘I cannot see. The light is not very 
good, and it is in the shadow of the 
bank.” 

‘Which way is it coming?” 

‘It is coming this way. Ah, it shoots 
out into the open now, and I can see it. 
May the good Lord be praised! <A dozen 
candles shall burn in Quebec cathedral 
if I live till next summer!” 

‘* What is it, then?’ cried De la Noué, 
impatiently. 

“Tt is not an Iroquois canoe. There 
is but one man in it. He is a Cana- 
dian.” 

‘*A Canadian!” cried Du Lhut, spring- 
ing up to the window. ‘‘ Who but a 
madman would venture into such a hor- 
nets’ nest alone? Ah, yes, I can see 
him now. He keeps well out from thie 
bank to avoid their fire. Now he is in 
mid-stream, and he turns towards us. By 
my faith, it is not the first time that the 
good father has handled a paddle.” 

‘It is a Jesuit,” said one, craning his 
neck. ‘‘They are ever where there is 
most danger.” 

‘No; I can see his capote,” said an- 
other. ‘‘It is a Franciscan friar.” 

An instant later there was the sound 
of a canoe grounding upon the pebbles, 
the door was unbarred, and a man strode 
in, attired in the long dark gown of the 
Franciscans. He cast a rapid glance 
around, and then stepping up to De Cati- 
nat, laid his hand upon his shoulder. 

‘“So! You have not escaped me,” said 
he. ‘‘We have caught the evil seed 
before it had time to root.” 

‘“What do you mean, father?” asked 
the seigneur. ‘‘ You have made some 
mistake. This is my good friend Amory 
de Catinat, of a noble French family.” 


’ 
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‘This is Amory de Catinat, the here- 
tic and Huguenot,” cried the monk. ‘‘I 
have followed him up the St. Lawrence, 
and Lhave followed him up the Richelieu, 
and I would have followed him to the 
vorld’s end if I could but bring him back 

ith me.” 
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paper out of his bosom; ‘‘it is signed by 
the Governor, and calls upon you, under 
pain of the King’s displeasure, to return 
this man to Quebec. Ah, monsieur, when 
you left me upon the island that morning 
you little thought that I would return to 
Quebec for this, and then hunt you down 
so many hundreds of miles of river. But 
I have you now, and I shall never leave 
you until I see you on board of the ship 
which will carry you and your wife back 
to France.” 

For all the bitter vindictiveness which 
gleamed in the friar’s eyes, De Catinat 


‘THIS IS CATINAT, THE HERETIC.” 


“Tut, father! your zeal carries you too 
far,” said the seigneur. ‘‘ Whither would 
you take my friend, then?” 

‘‘He shall go back to France with his 
wife. There is no place in Canada for 
heretics.” 

Du Lhut burst out laughing. ‘ By 
Ste. Anne, father,” said he, ‘‘ if you could 
take us all back to France at present we 
should be very much your debtors.” 

‘And you will remember,” said De la 
Noué, sternly, ‘‘that you are under my 
roof,and that you are speaking of my 
guest.” 

But the friar was not to be abashed by 
the frown of the old soldier. 

‘Look at this,” said he, whipping a 


could not but admire the energy and 
tenacity of the man. 

‘Tt seems to me, father, that you would 
have shone more as a soldier than as a 
follower of Christ,” said he; ‘‘ but since 


you have followed us here, and since 
there is no getting away, we may settle 
this question at some later time.” 

But the two Americans were less in- 
clined to take so peaceful a view. Ephra- 
im Savage's beard bristled with anger, 
and he whispered something into Amos 
Green’s ear. 

‘The Captain and I could easily get 
rid of him,” said the young woodsman, 
drawing De Catinat aside. ‘‘If he will 
cross our path he must pay for it.” . 
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“No, no, not for the world, Amos! 
Let him alone. He does what he thinks 
to be his duty, though his faith is strong- 
er than his charity, I think. But here 
comes the rain, and surely it is dark 
enough now for the boats.” 

A great brown cloud had overspread 
the heavens, and the night had fallen so 
rapidly that they could hardly see the 
gleam of the river in front of them. The 
savages in the woods and behind the cap- 
tured stockade were quiet, save for an oc- 
casional shot, but the yells and whoops 
from the cottages of the censitaires show- 
ed that they were being plundered by 
their captors. Suddenly a dull red glow 
began to show above one of the roofs. 

‘*They have set it on fire,” cried Du 
Lhut. ‘* The canoes must go at once, for 
the river will soon be as lightasday. In! 
in! There is not an instant to be lost!” 

There was no time for leave - taking. 
One impassioned kiss, and Adéle was torn 

way and thrust into the smallest canoe, 
which she shared with Onega, two chil- 
dren, and an unmarried girl. The others 
rushed into their places, and in a few mo- 
ments they had pushed off and had van- 
ished into the drift and the darkness. 
The great cloud had broken, and the rain 
pattered heavily upon the roof and splash- 
ed upon their faces as they strained their 
eyes after the vanishing boats. 

‘* Thank God for this storm!” murmur- 
ed Du Lhut. ‘It will prevent-the cot- 
tages from blazing up too quickly.” 

But he had forgotten that though the 
roofs might be wet, the interior was as 
dry as tinder. He had hardly spoken 
before a great yellow tongue of flame 
licked out of one of the windows, and 
again and again, until suddenly half of 
the roof fell in, and the cottage was blaz- 
ing like a pitch-bucket. The flames 
hissed and sputtered in the pouring rain; 
but, fed from below, they grew still higher 
and fiercer, flashing redly upon the great 
trees, and turning their trunks to bur- 
nished brass. Their light made the en- 
closure and the manor-house as clear as 
day,and exposed the whole long stretch of 
the river. A fearful yell from the woods 
announced that the savages had seen the 
canoes, which were plainly visible from 
the windows not more than a quarter of 
a mile away. 

‘They are rushing through the woods! 
They are making for the water's edge!” 
eried De Catinat. 
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‘*They have some canoes down there,” 
said Du Lhut. 

‘*But they must pass us!” cried the 
Seigneur of Ste. Marie. ‘*‘Get down to 
the cannon and see if you cannot stop 
them.” 

They had hardly reached the guns 
when two large canoes filled with war- 
riors shot out from among the reeds 
below the fort, and steering out into mid- 
stream, began to paddle furiously after 
the fugitives. 

‘*Jean, you are our best shot,” cried 
De la Noué. ‘‘ Lay for her as she passes 
the great pine-tree. Lambert, do you take 
the other gun. The lives of all whom 
you love may hang upon the shot!” 

The two wrinkled old artillerymen 
glanced along their guns and waited 
for the canoes to come abreast of them. 
The fire blazed higher and higher, and 
the broad river lay like a sheet of dull 
metal, with the two dark lines which 
marked the canoes sweeping swiftly down 
the centre. One was fifty yards in front 
of the other; but in each the Indians 
were bending to their paddles and pulling 
frantically, while their comrades from the 
wooded shores whooped them on to fresh 
exertions. The fugitives had already dis- 
appeared around the bend of the river. 

As the first canoe came abreast of the 
lower of the two guns, the Canadian 
made the sign of the cross over the touch- 
hole and fired. A cheer and then a groan 
went up from the eager watchers. The 
charge had struck the surface close to the 
mark, and dashed such a shower of water 
over it that for an instant it looked as if 
it had been sunk. The next moment, 
however, the splash subsided, and the 
canoe shot away uninjured, save that one 
of the rowers had dropped his paddle, 
while his head fell forward upon the back 
of the man in front of him. The second 
gunner sighted the same canoe as it came 
abreast of him, but at the very instant 
when he stretched out his match to fire, a 
bullet came humming from the stockade, 
and he fell forward dead, without a groan. 

‘*This is work that F know something 
of, lad,” said old Ephraim, springing sud- 
denly forward. ‘‘ But when I fire a gun 
I like to train it myself. Give mea help 
with the handspike, and get her straight 
for the island. So! A little lower for an 
even keel! Now we have them!” He 
clapped down his match and fired. 

It was a beautiful shot. The whole 
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charge took the canoe about six feet be- 
hind the bow, and doubled her up like 
an egg-shell. Before the smoke had clear 
ed she had foundered, and the second 
canoe had paused to pick up some of the 
wounded men. The others, as much at 
home in the water as in the woods, were 
already striking out for the shore. 

“Quick! Quick!” cried the seigneur. 
‘Load the gun! We may get the second 
one yet!” 

But it was not to be. Long before 
they could get it ready the Iroquois had 
picked up their wounded warriors and 
vere pulling madly down stream. As 
they shot away, the fire died suddenly 
down in the burning cottages, and the 
rain and the darkness closed in upon 
them once more. 


‘**My God!” cried De Catinat, furious- 
ly. ‘*They will be taken! Let us aban- 
don this place, take a boat, and follow 
them! Come! Come! Not an instant 
is to be lost!” 


‘* Monsieur, you go too far in your very 
natural anxiety,” said the seigneur, cold- 
ly. ‘‘I am not inclined to leave my post 
so easily.” 


‘*Ah, what is it? Only wood and stone, 
which can be built again. But to think 
of the women in the hands of these devils! 
Oh, Lam going mad! Come! Come! For 
Christ’s sake, come!” His face was dead- 
ly pale, and he raved with his clinched 
hands in the air. 

‘I do not think that they will be 
eaught,” said Du Lhut, laying his hand 
soothingly upon his shoulder. ‘* Do not 
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fear. They had a long start, and the 
women here can paddle as well as the 


men. Again, the Iroquois canoe was 
overloaded at the start, and has the 
wounded men aboard as well now. 3e- 


sides, these canoes of the Mohawks are 
not as swift as the Algonquin birch- 
barks which we use. In any case it is 
impossible to follow, for we have no 
boat.” 

‘*There is one lying there.” 

“Ah, it will but hold a single man. 
It is that in which the friar came.” 

‘*Then Iam going in that! My place 
is with Adéle!” 

He flung open the door, rushed out, 
and was about to push off the frail skiff, 
when some one sprang past him, and 
with a blow from a hatchet stove in the 
side of the boat. 

‘**It is my boat,” said the friar, throw- 
ing down his axe and folding his arms. 
‘**T can do what I like with it.” 

‘You fiend! You have ruined us!” 

‘*T have found you, and you shall not 
escape me again.” 

The hot blood flushed to the soldier's 
head, and picking up the axe, he took a 
quick step forward. The light from the 
open door shone upon the grave, harsh 
face of the friar, but not a muscle twitch- 
ed nor a feature changed as he saw the axe 
whirl up in the hands of a furious man. 
He only signed himself with the cross and 
muttered a Latin prayer under his breath. 
It was that composure which saved his 
life. De Catinat hurled down the axe 
again with a bitter curse, and was turn- 
ing away from the shattered boat, when 
in an instant, without a warning, the 
great door of the manor-house crashed 
inwards, and a flood of whooping savages 
burst into the house. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
THE DINING-HALL OF SAINTE MARIE. 


WHat had occurred is easily explained. 
The watchers in the windows at*the front 
found that it was more than flesh and 
bleod could endure to remain waiting at 
their posts while the fates of their wives 
and children were being decided at the 
back. All was quiet at the stockade, and 
the Indians appeared to be as absorbed as 
the Canadians in what was passing upon 
the river. One by one, therefore, the 
men on guard had crept away and had 
assembled at the back to cheer the sea- 


man’s shot, and to groan as the remas 
ing canoe sped like a blood-hound do 
the river in the wake of the fugiti 
But the savages had one at their head 
who was as full of wiles and resource 4s 
Du Lhut himself. The Flemish Bastard 
had watched the house from behind 
stockade as a dog watches a rat-hole, and 
he had instantly discovered that the d 
fenders had left their post. With a secu». 
of other warriors .he raised a great log 
from the edge of the forest, and crossing 
the open space unchallenged, he and his 
men rushed it against the door with such 
violence as to crack the bar across and 
tear the wood from the hinges. The first 
intimation which the survivors had of 
the attack was the crash of the door, and 
the screams of two of the negligent watch 
men who had been seized and scalped in 
the hall. The whole basement floor was 
in the hands of the Indians, and De Cati 
nat and his enemy the friar were cut off 
from the foot of the stairs. 

Fortunately, however, the manor-houses 
of Canada were built with the one idea 
of defence against Indians, and even now 
there were hopes for the defenders. A 
wooden ladder which could be drawn up 
in case of need hung down from thie 
upper windows to the ground upon the 
river side. De Catinat rushed round to 
this, followed by the friar. He felt for 
the ladder in the darkness. It was gone. 

Then, indeed, his heart sank in despair. 
Where could he fly to? The boat was 
destroyed. The stockades lay between 
him and the forest, and they were in the 
hands of the Iroquois. Their yells were 
ringing in his ears. They had not seen 
him yet, but in a few minutes they must 
come upon him. Suddenly he heard a 
voice from somewhere in the darkness 
above him. 

‘*Give me your gun, lad,” it said; ‘1 
see the loom of some of the heathen down 
by the wall.” 

“Tt is I. It is I, Amos,” cried De Ca 
tinat. ‘‘ Down with the ladder, or I am 
a dead man.” 

‘‘Haveacare. It may be a ruse,” said 
the voice of Du Lhut. 

‘*No, no; I'll answer for it,” cried Amos, 
and an instant later down came the lad 
der. De Catinat and the friar rushed up 
it, and they hardly had their feet upo: 
the rungs when a swarm of warriors 
burst out from the door and poured along 
the river-bank. Two muskets flashed 








from above, something flopped like a 
salmon in the water, and the next instant 
the two were among their comrades, and 
the ladder had been drawn up once more. 

But it was a very small band who now 
held the last point to which they could 
retreat. Only nine of them remained— 
the seigneur, Du Lhut, the two Ameri- 
cans. the friar, De Catinat, Theuret the 
major-domo, and two of the censitaires. 
Wounded, parched, and powder-blacken- 
ed, they were still filted with the mad 
courage of desperate men, who knew that 
death could come in no more terrible 
form than through surrender. The stone 
staircase ran straight up from the kitchen 
to the main hall, and the door which had 
been barricaded across the lower part by 
two mattresses commanded the whole 
flicht. Hoarse whisperings and the click 
of the cocking of guns from below told 
that the Iroquois were mustering for a 
rush. 

‘Put the lantern by the door,” said Du 
Lhut, ‘‘so that it may throw the light 
upon the stair. There is only room for 
three to fire, but you can all load and 
pass the guns. Monsieur Green, will you 
kneel with me, and you, Jean Duval? If 
one of us is hit, let another take his place 
at once. Now be ready, for they are 
coming !” 

As he spoke there was a shriil whistle 
from below, and in an instant the stair 
was filled with rushing red figures and 
waving weapons. Bang! bang! bang! 
went the three guns, and then again and 
again bang! bang! bang! The smoke 
was so thick in the low-roofed room that 
they could hardly see to pass the muskets 
to the eager hands which grasped for 
them. But no Iroquois had reached the 
barricade, and there was no patter of their 
feet now upon the stair. Nothing but an 
angry Snarling and an occasional groan 
from below. The marksmen were unin- 
jured, but they ceased to fire, and waited 
for the smoke to clear. 

And when it cleared they saw how 
deadly their aim had been at those close 
quarters, Only nine shots had been fired, 
and seven Indians were littered up and 
down on the straight stone stair. Five 
of them lay motionless, but two tried to 
crawl slowly back to their friends. Du 
Lhut and the censitaire raised their mus- 
kets, and the two crippled men lay still. 

‘‘ By Ste. Anne,” said the old pioneer, 
as he rammed home another bullet, “ if 
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they have our scalps, we have sold them 
at a great price. A hundred squaws will 
be howling in their villages when they 
hear of this day’s work.” 

‘‘Ay, they will not forget their wel- 
come at Ste. Marie,” said the old noble- 
man. ‘I must again express my deep 
regret, my dear De Catinat, that you and 
your wife should have been put to such 
inconvenience when you have been good 
enough to visit me. I trust that she and 
the others are safe at the fort by this 
time.” 

‘*May God grant that they are! Oh, I 
shall never have an easy moment until I 
see her once more.” 

“If they are safe, we may expect help 
in the morning if we can hold out so 
long. Chambly, the commandant, is not 
a man to leave a comrade at a pinch.” 

The cards were still laid out at one end 
of the table, with the tricks overlapping 
each other, as they had left them on the 
previous morning. But there was some- 
thing else there of more interest to them, 
for the breakfast had not been cleared 
away, and they had been fighting all day 
with hardly bite or sup. Even when face 
to face with death, Nature still cried out 
for her dues, and the hungry men turned 
savagely upon the loaf, the ham, and the 
cold wild-duck. A little cluster of wine- 
bottles stood upon the buffet, and these 
had their necks knocked off, and were 
emptied down parched throats. Three 
men still took their turn, however, to 
hold the barricade, for they were not to 
be caught napping again. The yells and 
secreeches of the savages came up to them 
as though all the wolves of the forest 
were cooped in the basement, but the 
stair was deserted, save for the seven 
motionless figures. 

‘‘They will not try to rush us again,” 
said Du Lhut, with confidence. ‘‘ We 
have taught them too severe a lesson.” 

‘They will set fire to the house.” 

‘Tt will puzzle them to do that,” said 
the major-domo. ‘‘It is solid stone, walls 
and stair, save only for a few beams of 
wood—very different from those other 
cottages.” 

‘‘Hush!” cried Amos Green, and raised 
his hand. The yells had died away, and 
they heard the heavy thud of a mallet 
beating upon wood. 

‘“ What can it be?” 
‘Some fresh devilry, no doubt.” 
‘*T regret to say, messieurs,” observed 
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the seigneur, with no abatement of his 
courtly manner, ‘‘that it is my belief that 
they have learned a lesson from our 
young friend here, and that they are 
knocking out the heads of the powder- 
barrels in the store-room.”’ 

But Du Lhut shook his head at the sug- 
gestion. ‘‘It is not in a redskin to waste 
powder,” said he. ‘‘It is a deal too pre- 
cious for them to do that. Ah, listen to 
that!” 

The yellings and screechings had be- 
gun again, but there was a wilder, mad- 
der ring in their shrillness, and they were 
mingled with snatches of song and bursts 
of laughter. 

‘““Hal! It is the brandy-casks which 
they have opened,’ cried Du Lhut. ‘‘They 
were bad before, but they will be fiends 
out of hell now.” 

As he spoke, there came another burst 
of whoops, and high above them a voice 
calling for mercy. With horror in their 
eyes, the survivors glanced from one to 
the other. A heavy smell of burning 
rose from below, and still that dreadful 
voice shrieking and pleading. Then slow- 
ly it quavered away, and was silent for- 
ever. 

‘* Who was it?” whispered Be Catinat, 
his blood running cold in his veius. 

““Tt was Jean Corbeil, I think.” 

‘May God rest his soul! His trou- 
bles are over. Would that we were as 
peaceful as he! Ah, shoot him! Shoot!” 

A man had suddenly sprung out at the 
foot of the stair, and had swung his arm 
as though throwing something. It was 
the Flemish Bastard. Amos Green’s mus- 
ket flashed, but the savage had sprung 
back again as rapidly as he appeared. 
Something splashed down amongst them, 
and rolled across the floor in the lamp- 
light. 

“Down! 
De Catinat. 

But it lay at Du Lhut’s feet, and he 
had seen it clearly. He took a cloth 
from the table and dropped it over it. 

“Tt is not a bomb,” said he, quietly; 
‘and it was Jean Corbeil who died.” 

For four hours sounds of riot, of dan- 
cing, and of revelling rose up from: the 
storehouse, and the smell of the open 
brandy-casks filled the whole air. More 
than once the savages quarrelled and 
fought among themselves, and it seemed 
as if they had forgotten their enemies 
above; but the besieged soon found that 


Down! It is a bomb!” cried 


if they attempted to presume upon this, 
they were as closely watched as ever 
The major-domo, Theuriet, passing be 
tween a loop-hole and a light, was killed 
instantly by a bullet from the stockade 
and both Amos and the old seigneur had 
narrow escapes, until they blocked all ti, 
windows save that which overlooked the 
river. There was no danger from this 
one, and as day was already breaking 
once more, one or other of the party was 
forever straining his eyes down the stream 
in search of the expected succor. 

Slowly the light crept up the eastern 
sky, a little line of pearl, then a band of 
pink, broadening, stretching, spreading. 
until it shot its warm color across the 
heavens, tinging the edges of the drifting 
clouds. Over the woodlands lay a thin 
gray vapor, the tops of the high pines jut 
ting oui like dim islands from the sea of 
haze. Gradually, as the light increased, 
the mist shredded off into little ragged 
wisps which thinned and drifted away, 
until at last, as the sun pushed its glow- 
ing edge over the eastern forests, it gleam 
ed upon the reds and oranges and purples 
of the fading leaves, and upon the broad 
blue river which curled away to the 
northward. De Catinat, as he stood at 
the window looking out, was breathing 
in the healthy resinous scent of the trees, 
mingled with the damp, heavy odor of 
the wet earth, when suddenly his eyes 
fell on a dark spot upon the river to tlie 
north of them. 

‘* There is a canoe coming up!” he cried 

In an instant they had all rushed to 
the opening, but Du Lhut sprang alter 
them, and pulled them angrily towards 
the door. ‘‘Do you wish to die before 
your time?” he cried. 

“Ay, ay,” said Captain Ephraim, who 
understood the gesture if not the words. 
‘*We must leave a watch on deck. Amos 
lad, lie here with me, and be ready if they 
show.” 

The two Americans and the old pioneer 
held the barricade, while the eyes of a! 
the others were turned upon the approach 
ing boat. A groan broke suddenly from 
the only surviving censitaire. 

‘Tt is an Iroquois canoe!” he cried 

‘* Impossible !” 

‘* Alas, your Excellency, it is so, and it 
is the same one which passed us last 
night.” 

‘Ah, then the women have escaped 
them.” 
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TT trust so. But alas, seigneur, I fear 
that there are more in the canoe now than 
vhen they passed us.”’ 

The little group of survivors waited in 
breathless anxiety while the canoe sped 
swiftly up the river, with a line of foam 
on either side of her, and a long forked 
swirl in the waters behind. They could 
see that she appeared to be very crowded, 
but they remembered that the wounded 
of the other boat were aboard of her. On 
she came and on, until, as she came abreast 
of the fort, she swung round, and the row- 
ers raised their paddles and burst into a 
shrill yell of derision. The stern of the 
canoe was turned towards them now, and 
they saw that two women were seated in 
it. Even at that distance there was no 
mistaking the sweet pale face or the dark 
queenly one beside it. The one was Onega 
and the other was Adéle. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE TWO SWIMMERS. 


CHARLES DE LA Nous, Seigneur de Ste. 
Marie, was a hard and self-contained 
man, but a groan and a bitter curse burst 
from him when he saw his Indian wife 
in the hands of her kinsmen, from whom 
she could hope for little merey. Yet 
even now his old-fashioned courtesy to 
his guest had made him turn to De Cati- 
nat with some words of sympathy, when 
there was a clatter of wood, something 
darkened the light of the window, and 
the young soldier was gone. Without a 
word, he had lowered the ladder, and was 
clambering down it with frantic haste. 
Then, as his feet touched the ground, he 
signalled to his comrades to draw it up 
again, and dashing into the river, he 
swam towards the canoe. Without arms, 
and without a plan, he had but the one 
thought, that his place was by the side of 
his wife in this the hour of her danger. 
Fate should bring him what it brought 
her, and he swore to himself as he clove 
a way with his strong arms that whether 
it were life or death, they should still 
share it together. 

But there was another whose view of 
duty led him from safety into the face of 
danger. All night the Franciscan had 
watched De Catinat as a miser watches 
his treasure, filled with the thought that 
this heretic was the one little seed which 
might spread and spread until it choked 
the chosen vineyard of the Church. Now, 
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when he saw him rush so suddenly down 
the ladder, every fear was banished from 
his mind save the overpowering one that 
he was about to lose his precious charge. 
He too clambered down at the very heels 
of his prisoner, and rushed into the stream 
not ten paces behind him. 

And so the watchers at the window 
saw the strangest of sights.. There in 
mid-stream lay the canoe, with its bur- 
den of dark warriors, and the two women 
crouching in the midst of them. Swim- 
ming madly towards them was De Ca- 
tinat, rising to the shoulders with the 
strength of every stroke, and behind him 
again was the tonsured head of the friar, 
with his dark capote and long trailing 
gown floating upon the surface of the 
water. But in his zeal he had thought 
too little of his own powers. He was a 
good swimmer, but he was weighed and 
hampered by his unwieldy clothes. Slow- 
er and slower grew his stroke, and lower 
and lower his head, until at last, with a 
great shriek of ‘‘In manus tuas, Domi 
ne!” he threw up his hands, and van- 
ished in the swirl of the river. A minute 
later the watchers, hoarse with screaming 
to him to return, saw De Catinat pulled 
aboard ti.. Iroquois canoe, which was in- 
stantly~turned, and continued its course 
up the river. 

‘“My God!” cried Amos, hoarsely. 
‘*They have taken him! he is lost!” 

‘“‘T have seen some strange things in 
these forty years, but never the like of 
that!” said Du Lhut. 

The seigneur took a little pinch of 
snuff from his gold box, and flicked the 
wandering grains from his shirt front 
with his dainty lace handkerchief. 

‘* Monsieur de Catinat has acted like a 
gentleman of France,” said he. ‘‘If I 
could swim now as I did thirty years 
ago, I should be by his side.” 

Du Lhut glanced round him and shook 
his head. ‘‘ We are only six now,” said 
he. ‘‘I fear that they are up to some 
devilry, because they are so very still.” 

‘*They are leaving the house,” cried 
the censitaire, who was peeping through 
one of the side windows, ‘‘ What can it 
mean? Holy Virgin, is it possible that 
we are saved? See how they throng 
through the trees! They are making for 
the canoe. Now they are waving their 
arms and pointing.” 

‘There is the gray hat of that mon- 
grel devil amongst them,” said the Cap- 
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tain. ‘‘I would try a shot upon him 
were it not a waste of powder and lead.” 

“IT have hit the mark at as long a 
range,” said Amos, pushing his long 
brown gun through a chink in the barri- 
cade which they had thrown across the 
lower half of the window. ‘‘I would give 
my next year’s trade to bring him down.” 

“It is forty paces further than my 
musket would carry,” remarked Du Lhut, 
‘‘but I have seen the English shoot a 
great way with those long guns.” 

Amos took a steady aim, resting his 
gun upon the window-sill, and fired. A 
shout of delight burst from the little knot 
of survivors. The Flemish Bastard had 
fallen. But he was on his feet again in 
an instant, and shook his hand defiantly 
at the window. 

‘“Curse it!” cried Amos, bitterly, in 
English; ‘‘I have hit him with a spent 
ball. As well strike him with a pebble.” 

‘‘Nay, curse not, Amos lad, but try 
him again with another pinch of powder, 
if your gun will stand it.” 

The woodsman thrust in a full charge 
and chose a well-rounded bullet from his 
bag, but when he looked again both the 
Bastard and his warriors had disappeared. 
On the river the single Iroquois canoe, 
which held the captives, was speeding 
south as swiftly as twenty paddles could 
drive it; but, save this one dark streak 
upon the blue stream, not a sign was to 
be seen of their enemies. They had van- 
ished as if they had been an evil dream. 
There was the bullet-spotted stockade, 
the litter of dead bodies inside it, the 
burned and roofless cottages, but the si- 
lent woods lay gleaming in the morning 
sunshine as quiet and peaceful as if no 
hell-burst of fiends had ever broken out 
from them. 

‘“By my faith, I believe that they 
have gone,” cried the seigneur. 

‘*Take care that it is not a ruse,” said 
Du Lhut. ‘‘ Why should they fly before 
six men, when they have conquered 
sixty?” 

But the censitaire had looked out of the 
other window, and in an instant he was 
down upon his knees, with his hands in 
the air and his powder-blackened face 
turned upwards, pattering out prayers 
and thanksgivings. His five comrades 
rushed across the room, and burst into a 
shriek of joy. The lower reach of the 
river was covered with a flotilla of canoes, 
from which the sun struck quick flashes 


as it shone upon the musket barrels and 
trappings of the crews. Already they 
could see the white coats of the regulars 
the brown tunics of the coureurs des bois 
and the gaudy colors of the Hurons and 
Algonquins. On they swept, dotting the 
whole breadth of the river, and growing 
larger every instant, while far away on 
the southern bend the Iroquois canoe was 
a mere moving dot, which had shot away 
to the further side, and lost itself present 
ly under the shadow of the trees. An- 
other minute, and the survivors were out 
upon the bank, waving their caps in the 
air, while the prows of the first of thei) 
rescuers were already grating upon the 
pebbles. In the stern of the very fore- 
most canoe sat a wizened little man with 
a large brown wig, and a gilt-headed ra 
pier laid across his knees. He sprang 
out as the keel touched bottom, splashing 
through the shallow water with his high 
leather boots, and rushing up to the sei 
gneur, he flung himself into his arms 

‘*My dear Charles,” he cried, ‘ you 
have held your house like ahero. What, 
only sixof you! Tut! tut! this has been 
a bloody business!” 

‘*T knew that you would not desert a 
comrade, Chambly. We have saved the 
house, but our losses have been terrible. 
My son is dead. My wife is in that Iro- 
quois canoe in front of you.” 

The commander of Fort St. Louis pressed 
his friend’s hand in silent sympathy. 

‘“‘The others arrived all safe,” he said 
at last. ‘‘Only that one was taken, on 
account of the breaking of a paddle. 
Three were drowned and two taken. 
There was a French lady in it, I under- 
stand, as well as madame.” 

‘*Yes, and they have taken her hius- 
band also.” 

‘*Ah, poor souls! Well, if you are 
strong enough to join us, you and your 
friends, we shall follow after them with- 
out the loss of an instant. Ten of my 
men will remain to guard the house, and 
you can have their canoe. Jump in, 
then, and forwards, for life and death 
hang upon our speed!” * 


CHAPTER XL. 
UNITED. 

THE Iroquois had not treated De Catinat 
harshly when they dragged him from the 
water into their canoe. So incomprehen- 
sible was it to them why any man should 
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voluntarily leave a place of safety in 
order to put himself in their power that 
they could only set it down to madness, 
a malady which inspires awe and respect 
among the Indians. They did not even 
tie his wrists, for why should he attempt 
to escape, when he had come of his own 
free- will? Two warriors passed their 
hands over him, to be sure that he was un- 
armed, and he was then thrust down be- 
tween the two women, while the canoe 
darted in towards the bank to tell the 
others that the garrison of Fort St. Louis 
was coming up the stream. Then it steer- 
ed out again, and made its way swiftly up 
the centre of the river. Adéle was deadly 
pale, and her hand, as her husband laid 
his upon it, was as cold as marble. 

‘‘My darling,” he whispered, ‘‘ tell me 
that all is well with you—that you are 
unhurt!” 

‘Oh, Amory, why did you come? why 
did you come, Amory? Oh, I think I 
could have borne anything, but if they 
hurt you, I could not bear that.” 

“How could I stay behind when I knew 
that you were in their hands? I should 
have gone mad!” 

“Ab, it was my one consolation to 
think that you were safe.” 

‘No, no; we have gone through so 
much together that we cannot part now. 
What is death, Adéle? Why should we 
be afraid of it?” 

‘Tam not afraid of it.” 

‘And I am not afraid of it. Things 
will come about as God wills it, and what 
He wills must in the end be the best. If 
we live, then, we have this memory in com- 
mon. If we die, then we go hand in hand 
into another life. Courage, my own, all 
will be well with us!” 

‘Tell me, monsieur,” said Onega, “is 
my lord still living?” 

‘Yes, he is alive and well.” 

“Tt is good. He is a great chief, and 
I have never been sorry, not even now, 
that I have wedded with one who was 
not of my own people. But, ah, my son! 
Who shall give my son back to me? He 
was like the young sapling, so straight 
and so strong! Who could run with him, 
or leap with him, or swim with him? 
Ere that sun shines again we shall all be 
dead, and my heart is glad, for I shall see 
my boy once more.” 

The Iroquois paddlers had bent to their 
work until a good ten miles lay between 
them and Ste. Marie. Then they ran 
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the canoe into a little creek upon their 
own side of the river, and sprang out of 
her, dragging the prisoners after them. 
The canoe was carried on the shoulders of 
eight men some distance into the wood, 
where they concealed it between two 
fallen trees, heaping a litter of branches 
over it to screen it from view. Then, 
after a short council, they started through 
the forest, walking in single file, with 
their three prisoners in the middle. There 
were fifteen warriors in all, eight in front 
and seven behind, all armed with mus- 
kets, and as swift-footed as deer, so that 
escape was out of the question. They 
could but follow on, and wait in patience 
for whatever ‘might befall them. 

All day they pursued their dreary 
march, picking their way through vast 
morasses, skirting the borders of blue 
woodland lakes where the gray stork 
flapped heavily up from the reeds at their 
approach, or plunging into dark belts of 
woodland where it is always twilight, 
and where the falling of the wild chest- 
nuts, and the chatter of the squirrels a 
hundred feet above their heads, were the 
only sounds which broke the silence. 
Onega had the endurance of the Indians 
themselves, but Adéle, in spite of her for- 
mer journeys, was foot-sore and weary be- 
fore evening. It was a relief to De Cati- 
nat, therefore, when the red glow of a 
great fire beat suddenly through the tree 
trunks and they came upon an Indian 
camp, in which was assembled the greater 
part of the war party which had been 
driven from Ste. Marie. Here, too, were 
a number of the squaws who had come 
from the Mohawk and Cayuga villages in 
order to be nearer to the warriors. Wig- 
wams had been erected all round in a 
circle, and before each of them were the 
kettles, slung upon a tripod of sticks, in 
which the evening meal was being cook- 
ed. In the centre of all was a very fierce 
fire, which had been made of brushwood 
placed in a circle so as to have a clear 
space of twelve feetin the middle. <A pole 
stood up in the centre of this clearing, 
and something all mottled with red and 
black was tied up against it. De Catinat 
stepped swiftly in front of Adéle, that she 
might not see the dreadful thing, but he 
was too late. She shuddered, and drew a 
quick breath between her pale lips, but 
no sound escaped her. 

‘““They have begun already, then,” said 
Onega, composedly. ‘‘ Well, it will be 
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our turn next, and we shall show them 
that we know how to die.” 

‘*They have not ill-used us yet,” said 
De Catinat; ‘‘ perhaps they will keep us 
for ransom or exchange.” 

The Indian woman shook her head. 
‘*Do not deceive yourself by any such 
hope,” said she. ‘‘ When they are as gen- 
tle as they have been with you it is ever 
a sign that you are reserved for the tor- 
ture. Your wife will be married to one 
of their chiefs, but you and I must die, 
for you are a warrior, and I am too old 
for a squaw.” 

‘* Married to an Iroquois!” Those dread- 
ful words shot a pang through both their 
hearts which no thought of death could 
have done. De Catinat’s head dropped 
forward upon his chest, and he staggered 
and would have fallen had Adéle not 
caught him by the arm. 

“Do not fear, dear Amory,” she whis- 
pered. ‘‘ Other things may happen, but 
not that, for I swear to you that I shall 
not survive you. No; it may be sin or it 
may not, but if death will not come to 
me, I will go to it.” 

De Catinat looked down at the gentle 
face, which had set now into the hard 
lines of an immutable resolve. He knew 
that it would be as she had said, and that, 
come what might, that last outrage would 
not befall them. Could he ever have be- 
lieved that the time would come when it 
would send a thrill of joy through his 
heart to know that his wife would die? 

As they entered the Iroquois village 
the squaws and warriors had rushed tow- 
ards them, and they walked through a 
double line of hideous faces which jeered 
and gibed and howled at them as they 
passed. Their escort led them through 
this rabble, and conducted them to a hut 
which stood apart. It was empty, save 
for some willow fishing-nets hanging at 
the side and a heap of pumpkins stored 
in the corner. 

‘“The chiefs will come and will decide 
upon what is to be done with us,” said 
Onega. ‘‘Here they are coming now, 
and you will soon see that I am right, 
for I know the ways of my own people.” 

An instant later an old war chief, ac- 
companied by two younger braves and 
by the bearded half-Dutch Iroquois who 
had led the attack upon the manor-house, 
strolled over and stood in the doorway, 
looking in at the prisoners, and shooting 
little guttural sentences at each other. 
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The totems of the hawk, the wolf. the 
bear, and the snake showed that each, 
represented one of the great families of 
the nation. The Bastard was smoking 4 
stone pipe, and yet it was he who talked 
the most, arguing apparently with one of 
the younger savages, who seemed to com 
round at last to his opinion.  Fina)|\ 
the old chief said a few short stern words 
and the matter appeared to be settled 

‘*And you, you beldam,” said the Bas 
tard, in French, to the Iroquois woma: 
‘** you will have a lesson this night which 
will teach you to side against your own 
people!” 

‘** You half-bred mongrel,” replied the 
fearless old woman, ‘‘ you should take 
that hat from your head when you speak 
to one in whose veins runs the best blood 
of the Onondagas. You a warrior—you 
who, with a thousand at your back, could 
not make your way into a little house 
with a few poor husbandmen within it! 
It is no wonder that your father’s people 
have cast you out! Go back and work 
at the beads, or play at the game of plum 
stones, for some day in the woods you 
might meet with a man, and so bring 
disgrace on the nation which has taken 
you into it.” 

The evil face of the Bastard grew livid 
as he listened to the scornful words which 
were hissed at him by the captive. He 
strode across to her, and taking her hand, 
he thrust the forefinger into the burning 
bowl of his pipe. She made no effort to 
remove it, but sat with a perfectly set face 
for a minute or more, looking out through 
the open door at the evening sunlight 
and the little groups of chattering Ind 
ians. He had watched her keenly in the 
hope of hearing a cry, or seeing some 
spasm of agony upon her face, but at last, 
with a curse, he dashed down her hand 
and strode from the hut. She thrust 
her charred finger into her bosom and 
laughed. 

‘He is a good-for-naught,” she cried 
‘*He does not even know how to torture 
Now I could have got a ery out of him 
Iam sure of it. But you—monsieur, you 
are very white?” 

“It was the sight of such a hellis!: 
deed. Ah, if we were but set face to face, 
I with my sword, he with what weapon 
he chose, by God he should pay for 't 
with his heart’s blood!” 

The Indian woman seemed surprised 
“Tt is strange to me,” she said, *‘that 
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you should think of what befalls me, when 
you are yourself under the same shadow. 
But our fate will be as I said.” 

‘“* Je 

‘You and I are to die at the stake. 
She is to be given to the dog who has 
left us.” 

‘“Adéle! Adéle! What shall I do?” 
He tore his hair in his helplessness and 
distraction. 

‘‘ No, no, fear not, Amory, for my heart 
will not fail me. What is the pang of 
death if it binds us together?” 

“The younger chief pleaded for you, 
saying that the Mitche Manitou had 
stricken you with madness, as could be 
seen by your swimming to their canoe, 
and that a blight would fall upon the 
nation if you were led to the stake. Bu‘ 
this Bastard said that love came often like 
madness among the pale-faces, and that it 
was that alone which had driven you. 
Then it was agreed that you should die, 
and that she should go to his wigwam, 
since he had led the war party. As for 
me, their hearts were bitter against me, 
and I am to die by the pine splinters.” 

De Catinat breathed a prayer that he 
might meet his fate like a soldier and a 
gentleman. 

‘“ When is it to be?” he asked. 

‘“Now. Atonce. They have gone to 
make all ready. But you have time yet, 
for I am to go first.” 

‘‘Amory, Amory, could we not die to- 
gether now?” cried Adéle, throwing her 
arms rvunu her husband. ‘‘If it be sin, 
it is surely a sin which will be forgiven 
us. Let us go, dear. Let us leave these 
dreadful people and this cruel world, and 
turn where we shall find peace.” 

The Indian woman’s eyes flashed with 
satisfaction. ‘*You have spoken well, 
White Lily,” said she. ‘‘ Why should 
you wait until it is their pleasure to pluck 
you? See, already the glare of their fire 
beats upon the tree trunks, and you can 
hear the howlings of those who thirst for 
your blood. If you die by your own 
hands, they will be robbed of their spec- 
tacle, and their chief will have lost his 
bride. So you will be the victors in the 
end, and they the vanquished. You have 
said rightly, White Lily. There lies the 
only path for you.” 

‘* But how to take it?” 

Onega glanced kéenly at the two war- 
riors who stood as sentinels at the door 
of the hut. They had turned away, ab- 


sorbed in the horrible preparations which 
were going on. Then she rummaged 
deeply within the folds of her loose gown, 
and pulled out a small pistol with two 
brass barrels and double triggers in the 
form of winged dragons. It was only a 
toy to look at, all carved and scrolled and 
graven with the choicest work of the Paris 
gunsmith. For its beauty the seigneur 
had bought it at his last visit to Quebec, 
and yet it might be useful too, and it was 
loaded in both barrels. 

‘‘T meant to use it on myself,” said she, 
as she slipped it into the hand of De Cati- 
nat. ‘But now I am minded to show 
them that I can die as an Onondaga 
should die, and that I am worthy to have 
the blood of their chiefs in my veins. 
T ke it, for I swear that I will not use it 
myself, unless it be to fire both bullets 
into that Bastard’s heart.” 

A flush of joy shot over De Catinat as 
his fingers closed round th» pistol. Here 
was indeed a key to unlock the gates of 
peace. Adéle had laid her cheek against 
his shoulder, and laughed with pleasure. 

‘*You will forgive me, dear?” he whis- 
pered. 

‘‘Forgive you! I bless you and love 
you with my whole heart and soul. Clasp 
me close, darling, and say one prayer be- 
fore you do it.” 

They had sunk on their knees together, 
when three warriors entered the hut and 
said a few abrupt words to their country- 
woman. She rose with a smile. 

‘‘They are waiting for me,” said she. 
‘* You shall see, White Lily, and you also, 
monsieur, how well I know what is due 
to my position. Farewell, and remember 
Onega!” She smiled again, and walked 
from the hut amidst the warriors with 
the quick firm step of a queen who sweeps 
to a throne. 

‘‘Now, Amory,” whispered Adéle, clos 
ing her eyes and nestling still closer to 
him. 

He raised the pistol, and then, with a 
quick sudden intaking of the breath, he 
dropped it, and knelt with glaring eyes, 
looking up at a tree which faced the open 
door of the hut. 

It was a beech-tree, exceedingly old and 
gnarled, with its bark hanging down in 
strips,and its whole trunk spotted with 
moss and mould. Some ten feet above 
the ground the main trunk divided into 
two, and in the fork thus formed a hand 
had suddenly appeared, a large reddish 
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hand, which shook frantically from side 
to side in passionate dissuasion. The 
next instant, as the two captives still 
stared in amazement, the hand disappear- 
ed behind the trunk again, and a face ap- 
peared in its place, which still shook from 
side to side as resolutely as its forerunner. 
It was impossible to mistake that mahog- 
any wrinkled skin, the huge bristling eye- 
brows, or the little glistening eyes. It 
was Captain Ephraim Savage of Boston. 

And even as they stared and wondered 
a sudden shrill whistle burst out from the 
depths of the forest, and in a moment ev- 
ery bush and thicket and patch of brush- 
wood was spouting fire and smoke, while 
the snarl of the musketry ran round the 
whole glade, and the storm of bullets 
whizzed and pelted among the yelling 
savages. The Iroquois sentinels had been 
drawn in by their blood-thirsty craving 
to see the prisoners die, and now the Ca- 
nadians were upon them, and they were 
hemmed in by a ring of fire. First one 
way and then another they rushed, to be 
met always by the same blast of death, 
until, finding at last some gap in the at- 
tack, they streamed off like sheep through 
a broken fence, and rushed madly away 
into the forest, with the bullets of their 
pursuers still singing about their ears, 
until the whistle sounded again to recall 
the woodsmen from the chase. 

But there was one savage who had 
found work to do before he fled. The 
Flemish Bastard had preferred his ven- 
geance to his safety. Rushing at Onega, 
he buried his tomahawk in her brain, and 
then, yelling his war-cry, he waved the 
blood-stained weapon above his head, and 
rushed into the hut where the prisoners 
still knelt. De Catinat saw him coming, 
and a mad joy glistened in his eyes. He 
rose to meet him, and fired both barrels 
of his pistol into the Bastard’s face. An 
instant later a swarm of Canadians had 
rushed over the writhing body, the cap- 
tives felt warm friendly hands which 
grasped their own, and looking upon the 
smiling well-known faces of Amos Green, 
Savage, and Du Lhut, they knew that 
peace had come to them at last. 


And so the refugees came to the end of 
the toils of their journey, for that winter 
was spent by them in peace at Ste. Marie; 
and in the spring, the Iroquois having car- 
ried the war to the upper St. Lawrence, 
the travellers were able to descénd into 


the English provinces, and so to make 
their way down the Hudson to New York 
where a warm welcome awaited them from 
the family of Amos Green. The friend 
ship between the two men was now sv 
cemented together by common memori: 

and common dangers that they soon be 
came partners in fur-trading, and the 
name of the Frenchman came at last to 
be as familiar in the mountains of Maine 
and on the slopes of the Alleghanies as jt 
had once been in the salons and corridors 
of Versailles. In time De Catinat built a 
house on Staten Island, where many of 
his fellow-refugees had settled, and muc! 
of what he won from his fur-trading w 

spent in the endeavor to help his strug 
gling Huguenot brothers. Amos Green 
had married a Dutch maiden of Schenec 
tady, and as Adéle and she became in 
separable friends, the marriage served to 
draw closer the ties of love which held 
the two families together. 

As to Captain Ephraim Savage, he re 
turned safely to his beloved Boston, wher 
he fulfilled his ambition by building him 
self a fair brick house upon the rising 
ground in the northern part of the city, 
whence he could look down upon the 
shipping both in the river and the bay 
There he lived, much respected by his 
townsfolk, who made him selectman and 
alderman, and gaye him the command of 
a goodly ship when Sir William Phips 
made his attack upon Quebec, and found 
that the old lion Frontenac was not to be 
driven from his lair. So, honored by all, 
the seaman lived to an age which carried 
him deep into the next century, when he 
could already see with his dim eyes some 
thing of the growing greatness of |iis 
country. 

The manor-house of La Sainte Marie wis 
soon restored to its former prosperity, but 
its seigneur was, from the day that he had 
lost his wife and son, a changed man 
He grew leaner, fiercer, less human, for 
ever heading parties which made their 
way into the Iroquois woods, and whicli 
outrivalled the savages themselves in tlie 
terrible nature of their deeds. A day 
came at last when he sallied out upon one 
of these expeditions from which neither 
he nor any of his men ever returned. 

Many a terrible secret is hid by those 
silent woods, and the fate of Charles de 
la Noué, Seigneur de Sainte Marie. is 
among them. 


THE END, 
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NEW FRANCE UNDER BRITISH RULE. 


BY HENRY LOOMIS NELSON. 


HE old soldier in 
the romance of Les 
Anciens Canadiens, 
hurt in heart be- 
yond cure by the 
English conquest of 
his country, and un- 
able to accept for 
himself the rule of 
the stranger, thus 
advises his son: 
‘*Serve your Eng- 
lish sovereign with 
the same zeal, devo- 
tion, and loyalty 
with which I have 
N served the French 

King, and receive 
my blessing.”’ 

This is the spirit of the French Cana- 
dian of to-day, more than a hundred and 
thirty years after the battle on the Plains 
of Abraham. The service to the English 
sovereign is a duty accepted by the French 
Canadian, but the love of his heart is for 
France, for its old laws, its ancient re- 
ligion, its graceful and poetic speech. It 
may be that a French Canadian will pull 
the lanyard of the last gun fired in 
the Dominion in defence of the British 
flag, but the flag of France, even that 
of the new republic, floats over his home 
and is carried in his ceremonial proces- 
sions. 

In 1890 the Comte de Paris and the 
Duc d'Orléans made a royal progress 


through the province of Quebec, and the 
incidents and episodes of the occasion 
have been preserved by M. Ernest Ga- 
gnon,a poet, a historian, and an officer of 
the province, in an interesting book. On 
the arrival of the distinguished party at 
the city of Quebec, M. Joseph Frémont, 
the Mayor, and as such a representative 
of the British Empire, addressed the Comte 
de Paris as ‘‘ Son Altesse Royale,” and 
welcomed him to the ‘‘ soil which belongs 
to England, but which was once New 
France,and whose people remain French.” 
At the convent of the Ursulines, the distin- 
guished visitors were told that the spirits 
of Montcalm and of Mary of the Incarna- 
tion were constantly reminding the sis- 
ters to teach the daughters of the founders 
of the country to love ‘‘God, France, and 
the King.” At the seminary or university 
of Laval, the ancient flag of Carillon was 
brought forth and exhibited to the head 
of the ‘‘ family of France” amid the roll 
of drums and the loyal shouts of the stu- 
dents. And this was the rector’s apostro- 
phe: 

‘‘Banner of Carillon! The noblest, the 
most precious, the most glorious relic pos- 
sessed by the French-Canadian people! 
On seeing it, it is impossible to refrain 
from pronouncing the names of Mont 
calm, Lévis, Bourlamarque, Raymond, De 
St. Ours, Lanaudiére, De Gaspé. Chil- 
dren, salute the banner of Carillon!” 
And after the fanfare the assembly sang, 
‘**O Carillon, je te revois encore!” 
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It is true that here and there in the 
speeches of Judge Routhier and others 
there were declarations of loyalty to the 
British Empire, and doubtless as against 
any foreign power, including the United 
States, the French Canadians would fight 
vigorously in defence of the empire. 
Still Quebee is thoroughly French—not 
modern French, but French of the seven- 
teenth century. One of the most distin- 
guished men of the province of Quebec 
has said: ‘‘The people over there are not 
French; they are radicals and atheists. 
We are the French. We are the true 
successors of the great race that once 
dominated Europe.” And it is true that 
they are the people who still bow with 
reverence before the ‘‘ noble chef de la 
Maison de France,” and are the most de- 
vout sons of the ancient and sheltering 
Church of their ancestors. 

The Frenchman of Canada remains 
essentially an Old World product. Cen- 
turies of life in the New World have not 
transformed his nature. His transplant- 
ing has modified his manners, given him 
new interests, surrounded him with new 
conditions, but in spirit he remains what 
his ancestors were when they came to New 
France from Normandy in old France. 
He is the same cheerful, optimistic, plea- 
sure-loving being that they were. In 
many respects he is as simple as a child; 
in others he is as cunning and as guile- 
ful as any small trader on the earth. 
The French Canadian cannot live in soli- 
tude; he must have society. When his 
American neighbor in New England has 
finished his work in the fields or woods, 
and has done the chores about the house 
and barns, he gets himself into a brood- 
ing frame of mind, and reflects upon his 
mortgage until the threatened return of 
interest day drives him to his dark bed- 
room. When evening comes to the Ca- 
nadian, he leaves his plough in the furrow 
and greets the stars with a song that his 
forefathers who fought with Frontenac 
brought over from the land that their 
descendant still calls la belle France. 
Their tired women are never too tired to 
dance in the midst of cares and labors 
so heavy and severe that their like has 
driven hundreds of thousands of the habi- 
tants into the United States. The old 
customs of visiting, of great feasts on the 
day set apart by the Church to the saint 
who is the patron of the parish, and on 
the family anniversaries, are kept up as 
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they are at home. Here as there the 
race is theatrical; the dramatic effects of 
costume and of conduct are still dear to 
the heart of this Frenchman who has 
never seen France, and whose people for 
generations were born in the sombre for 
ests of Canada, while he has spent a life 
of toil on fields that decline to yield a 
fruitful harvest to his untutored and in- 
adequate cultivation. By the light of 
blazing logs in the humble cottage, he 
and his neighbors are happy and cheer- 
ful after a manner and to a degree that 
would seem to the grave New-Englander 
wicked levity and mad irresponsibility. 
When the son of the family or the old 
neighbor who had gone away returns from 
the States, the French-Canadian nature 
demands a celebration worthy not only 
of the event, but of the splendor of the 
home-comer. There are visitings and ban- 
quets. There are dancings and flowers 
and gay processions, and in the centre is 
the hero from the States, who has come 
back in a resplendent suit of clothes, with 
a velvet waistcoat and a marvellous ‘‘ top” 
hat, such as the parish has not seen be- 
fore, for the ordinary “‘ top” hat of rural 
French Canada vies in form with the 
traditional St. Patrick’s day hat of ‘old 
Ireland.” He has a gold or brass chain 
too,andaring. His wife has a silk gown, 
and she too has sparkling gems and glit- 
tering ornaments. And Baptiste, sitting 
among his old friends and neighbors, sus- 
tained by numerous relations, tells stories 
of the States that are so wonderful that 
the people of the States themselves would 
envy his imagination, and in time would 
unnecessarily come to think more of them- 
selves than they do now. It is said by 
hard-headed Scotchmen and cynical Eng- 
lishmen who live in Montreal, and whose 
faith in republican institutions is weak, 
that the French Canadian who goes to 
the States is spoiled by what they call 
‘*too much freedom,” that phrase hav- 
ing been invented doubtless by the ‘‘ Brit- 
ish Matron” of the London Times, and 
adopted as a happy thought by her con- 
servative fellow-subjects. Doubtless the 
French Canadian is doomed to worthiless- 
ness who, having gone to the States, re- 
turns to his old home to remain. There 
is every reason why he should be. It is 
the French Canadian who is capable of 
taking advantage of better opportunities 
who does not return, except by way of 
making a visit, or for the purpose of in- 
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ducing his relatives and friends to join 
him in his new home. We sober Anglo- 
Saxons know individuals of our own race 
who have returned to a life of idleness 
after having made fruitless excursions to 
distant parts in search of fortunes, and so 
the tale is not new to us, nor does it mark 
a race distinction—that of Jacques return- 
ing home in splendor, and gradually, after 
a cheerful welcome and a few boastful 
glorious days of honored guestship, sink- 
ing into a dingy parish idler, known only 
as a human parasite who has seen some- 
thing of the world and made nothing of 
his experiences. 

The French Canadian who stops at 
home in his parish is poor, and, in the 
main, he is happy until grinding poverty 
or the temptation of high wages in the 
United States causes discontent and a 
longing for better things than either he 
or his neighbors have ever known, of 
which many of them have never dream- 
ed. When the cwré demands a church 
or presbytery so big that his parishioners 
are startled by its abuse into a recogni- 
tion of the existence of a despotic power, 
they grumble, secede in these latter lib- 


eral days, or go away to the country 
where the people tax themselves for re- 
ligion and schools. 

If the curé is a good man, as he very 
often is, the parish over which he presides 
is a quiet, orderly, and satisfied commu- 


nity. The politeness of the French Ca- 
nadian is proverbial. The children are 
well-behaved, although their demure 
manners and the absence of robust romp- 
ing and vigorous games make them un- 
attractive to Anglo-Saxons. The French- 
Canadian boy is brought up like the boy 
in the old home on the other side of the 
water. He does not receive the physi- 
cal cultivation that is carefully bestowed 
upon the English or American boy. Oc- 
casionally, especially in Quebec, where 
the great Laval University is situated, 
you will meet a procession of lean and 
white- faced vouths, clad in long frock- 
coats, girdled with green or blue sashes, 
and wearing old-fashioned caps. They 
walk demurely and slowly, two and two, 
and behind them walk long -cassocked 
priests. The boys of the university or 
school are taking their exercise. It is 
for all the world like a young woman's 
seminary in this country, with the ex- 
ception that the American young woman 
walks with a brisker step than the French- 
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Canadian university student, and one 
would not be surprised to discover, if the 
test were possible, that an issue at base- 
ball or the oar between Laval and Vassar 
would be doubtful. It is almost inevi- 
table that one should associate with so 
much physical inactivity the overculti- 
vation of certain subtle qualities of the 
mind that tend towards astuteness and 
cunning rather than frankness and cour- 
age. When we further consider the 
character of the education given to the 
Canadian youth—which is rhetorical, or- 
namental, literary, theological, and from 
which all but the most elementary 
branches of science are excluded—one is 
not surprised to find that the educated 
French Canadian who does not enter the 
priesthood is most likely to become a 
lawyer and a politician. The art of ora- 
tory is carefully cultivated among them, 
and by common consent it is admitted 
that the leading orators of the two politi- 
eal parties in the Dominion are French 
Canadians—MM. Laurier, of the Liberals, 
and Chapleau, of the Conservatives. 

In the quiet village, where the good 
curé’s word is law, there is likely to be 
very little brawling and less drinking, 
for the French Canadians are neither 
quarrelsome nor intemperate. There may 
be a tavern, or perhaps two taverns, 
where not only guests are received, but 
where liquor is sold, but the cwré sees to 
it that they are closed very early in the 
evening. Long before midnight the 
streets of the place are deserted, and a 
late wanderer need have no fear of 
drunken hoodlums. <A _ well-governed 
French-Canadian village, where the curé 
is thoroughly respected because of his 
wisdom and piety, affords a decided con- 
trast to many rural communities in Eng- 
lish Canada and on our own side of the 
border. 

The people are not enterprising. At 
least this seems to be true of all but a few 
exceptions. They are content to take 
what comes in their way, with a happy 
faith that the morrow will bring with it 
its daily bread. They are averse to break- 
ing in new lands, and, as the families are 
large, the division of the farms genera- 
tion after generation finally results in 
such small portions that some of the chil- 
dren must seek employment elsewhere if 
all are to live. Very few of them are 
willing to go to the new lands of Mani- 
toba and the Northwest, but they find 
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congenial occupation in the cities. They 
wre admirable mechanics, and are most 
loyal and devoted servants. The Scotch- 
nin or Englishman who is at the head of 
. great establishment prefers the French 
Canadians to his own countrymen as 
subordinates. He will tell you that the 
Frenchmen will remain with him all 
their lives; that no such thought as seek- 
ing new employment, or leaving the old 
for the purpose of engaging in ventures 
for himself, will ever enter a French 
Canadian’s head. He will stay by the 
old employer all his life, and his son will 
succeed to his own or a better place in 
the service of the house. On the other 
hand, the Englishman or Scotchman will 
take the first opportunity to go into busi- 
ness for himself, and will use his em- 
ployment as a stepping-stone to some- 
thing better. 

This, in brief, is the French Canadian 
who dwells in the great province of 
Quebec, and keeps it as French as it was 
on the night when Montealm hurried his 
insufficient troops to the meeting with 
Wolfe on the Plains of Abraham. He 
is unambitious, unenterprising, joyous, 
simple, devout, a true son of the Church, 
a lover of old France, or rather of the 
France whose traditions have come to 
him from the immigrés of the seven- 
teenth century. To-day the pastoral life 
of the province of Quebec is that of Nor- 
mandy. Although the leaders of the 
race are acute lawyers, able debaters, 
brilliant orators, shrewd politicians, the 
French Canadian is not a self-governing 
man as the English understand self-gov- 
ernment. He is a good neighbor, but, in 
the bottom of his heart, he does not like 
the English. If he is educated, he dreams 
of the time when the French will again 
be masters of New France, and then he 
fondly hopes it will be known through- 
out the world as the Greater France. His 
patriotic desire is encouraged by his race’s 
fruitfulness, and is disappointed by the ex- 
odus to the United States. So long as he 
remains within the Dominion he will act 
with that party which is most likely to 
keep the Hanoverian promises to the 
French, but he will distrust all English- 
men, because they are English and Prot- 
estant, and in the presence of those in 
whom he may confide, or when he is 
moved to a high degree of political ex- 
acerbation, he will grow eloquent over 


les perfides Anglaises. 


If the French Canadian does not like 
the Englishman, the Englishman does 
not approve of the French Canadian. 
He finds him frivolous and strange. 
He does not like to live among French 
institutions, and bring up his children 
on French and Catholic teachings. Es- 
pecially when he finds that they pre- 
vail under the flag of the British Em- 
pire. 

The reasons why Englishmen and 
Scotchmen do not go to Quebec are many 
and various. In the first place, they pre- 
fer the richer and cheaper virgin soils of 
the Red River country and Manitoba. 
But this does not account for the fact 
that Quebee is not more English than it 
is, now that it has been a colony of the 
crown for two hundred and thirty years. 
The maritime provinces are English, and 
are thickly populated. Much of the land 
of Quebec is of an excellent quality. It 
is true that the climate is cold, and that 
the westerly provinces are not only more 
fruitful but more genial, while the longer 
summer gives the farmer an opportunity 
to grow a greater variety of crops. Abun- 
dant reasons may be given why most of 
the immigrants from England, who come 
to the New World to engage in agricul- 
ture, should seek the West, whether they 
cast their fortunes with the United States 
or with Canada, and still there may be 
lacking the explanation of the fact that 
this great stretch of territory remains 
substantially French. Here is the sea- 
port of the Dominion. It obtained its 
commercial primacy through the energy 
and enterprise of Englishmen and Scotch- 
men. Its great steamship line is English. 
Its new cotton and woollen mills and 
its prosperous flouring mills are not in 
French hands, but in English. Some of 
the old French business houses linger, 
but year by year the French Canadian is 
growing of less relative commercial im- 
portance in his own land. In business 
he is evidently giving way before the 
stronger race of traders. In the city of 
Quebec his hold is the stronger because 
of the decline of its commercial impor- 
tance. Many of the English of this old 
capital of Lower Canada who have made 
their fortunes have gone back ‘to the 
old country: to use their own phrase, 
the phrase of those who call themselves 
‘old countrymen,” but who may never 
have been out of America, they ‘‘ have 
gone home.” 
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Quebec remains old, centuries old. The 
only man who has been vandal enough to 
lay a profane hand upon its sacred stones 
is Lord Dufferin, who, in the true spirit 
of a British philistine, tore down the gray 
old gate of St. Louis, and replaced it with 
a modern monstrosity. But nearly all else 
is old—the citadel, the wall, the stone Hétel 
de Ville, the homes of the people. They 
are not only old, but they are French. 
This is the city of the province. Mon- 
treal is a city of the modern world. Its 
great parish church and its greater ca- 
thedral, the ancient walls of the semi- 
nary of St. Sulpice, the streets of St. An- 
toine, St. Denis, and the rest, the French 
tongue spoken in the courts, the pre- 
dominance of the French électewrs in 
polities, all these are reminders that the 
beautiful city is the dwelling- place of 
those who eall themselves the true Cana- 
dians. But the spirit of the place is Eng- 
lish. When an emergency arises, like the 
small-pox epidemic of a few years ago, it 
is the English who are called upon to take 
the direction of affairs, for the French 
Canadian is not so blind to his own in- 
terests that he fails to recognize the val- 
ue of English courage, resources, and en- 
ergy. A polite Frenchman may drive 
you about in his cab, but many of the 
streets through which you will pass are 
being widened to meet the business re- 
quirements of modern life, while the 
name of the principal thoroughfare has 
been changed from St. Jacques to St. 
James. 

In Quebec it is quite different. No one 
but a Dufferin thinks of change in that 
interesting old town. Over it broods the 
spirit of an earlier century and of a race 
with which the English cannot inter- 
mingle, and evidently cannot overcome. 
In the parishes outside the two cities the 
curé rules, and in many of them there 
dwells not a single English family. The 
priests utter incantations over the potato- 
bugs and grasshoppers. The auction for 
souls is regularly held. The grain is an- 
nually brought to the church for blessing. 
And not asingle Protestant is there in the 
community to mock at the sacred services, 
or to question the efficacy of the insurance 
against earthquakes and other disasters 
that the priest furnishes the cottagers in 
the form of a card, on which are printed 
a cross and the legend, ‘‘ Christus nobis- 
cum state.” The only church is that of 
Rome. The only school is that which is 
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under the charge of the devout brothers 
and sisters, who are appointed from the 
various religious orders by the Roman 
Catholic commissioners. The only lan 
guage heard is French. The politica] 
conduct of the people appears to the grave 
Englishman as both flippant and corrupt. 
while the small part that he is permitted 
to play in local self-government harrows 
the inmost soul of the man who has in 
herited the right to enjoy and mould Brit 
ish traditions and customs. He scorns 
the hilarious riot of the cabalewrs as 
they boisterously carry the électewrs to 
the polls to declare what is too often their 
purchased choice, and the theatrical fes- 
tival after the election, when the success- 
ful candidate is carried about in triumph 
in a carriage that is much beribboned, 
accompanied by a crowd of dancing, sing- 
ing people, drunk with their own exuber- 
ance. He votes as he thinks, feels de- 
cided antipathies towards his political 
opponents, and goes home after his duty 
is done with the sense of a public duty 
well performed. He feels nothing but 
contempt for the dancing crowds, who 
treat an election with no more respect 
than if it were a harvest-time ora vintage 
festival, who, he knows, would have sung 
as joyously and would have bourgeoned 
into as brilliant ribbons if the opposition 
candidate had triumphed. 

Not only are the lands dearer and more 
worn in Quebec than in the provinces of 
the west, but the atmosphere of the parish 
differs decidedly from the atmosphere of 
the English hamlet. It is impossible to 
imagine a Scotch Presbyterian, for ex- 
ample, settling himself contentedly in a 
parish where there are no school privileges 
for his children and no church privileges 
for himself and his wife. He could only 
with great difficulty tolerate the idea of 
living under the shadow of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and of being unable to 
listen at least twice a week to a kirk ser- 
mon. Equally difficult is it for the loyal 
Church of England family to consent to 
dwell among foreign people, and to bring 
up their children under the influences of 
an alien religion. Many Scotch and Eng- 
lish families do, indeed, live almost with- 
out the society of people of their own 
nationalities, and many of them thrive 
beyond the lot of the men and women of 
their kind who prefer the rich wheat-fields 
of a newer country. They are shrewder 
than their French neighbors, better traders 
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in a larger way, and are likely to become 
the great land-owners of their parishes. 
In Montreal there are many English- 
speaking merchants and manufacturers 
who, as boys, were brought up on farms 
amid French Canadians, and whose know- 
ledge of the traits of the people greatly 





erend teacher. The elders mingle on for- 
mal and+ public occasions. The fathers 
and mothers of both races keep a watch- 
ful eye on their sons and daughters, for 
intermarriages are strictly guarded against. 
The elders do not like each other well 
enough to desire the formation of family 


“THE SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATE IS CARRIED ABOUT IN TRIUMPH.” 


aids the growth of their prosperity. The 
French and English who are thus thrown 
together have certain but not intimate 
social relations. The children of the 
Protestants sometimes go to the Roman 
Catholic schools, their parents taking care 
to supply at home a rigid antidote to any 
heresy that may be inculeated by the rev- 


unions. It demands a good deal of cour- 
age and independence of character and 
an immense amount of self-reliance on 
the part of the Englishman to make the 
sacrifices that are demanded of him if he 
takes up his residence among the French 
folk of Canada. If he goes to Montreal 
or even Quebec, he will have the society 
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of his own people and secular schools for 
hischildren. In Montreal the French have 
their quarter, their society, their clubs, 
and they are in no immediate danger of 
losing any of their national characteristics. 
In the country the English families are 
so few that they must assimilate some- 
thing of French. In the course of time 
this has resulted in a race of people bear- 
ing Scotch names, speaking French as 
their native tongue, and possessing a deep 
knowledge of all the intricacies of the 
French-Canadian nature. Among such 
people, in such surroundings, the immi- 
grant from the British Islands finds him- 
self a stranger in a strange land, and is 
tempted to go further on to where his own 
people dwell. 

Not only is he in a social atmosphere 
that is uncongenial, but he dwells in a 
community over whose public policy he 
can have very little influence, unless he 
is willing to employ the baser arts of pol- 
itics. He may vote for the candidate for 
the Dominion or the provincial legisla- 
ture, but, exceptin rare instances, he must 
vote for a Frenchman, who, whether he 
be a Liberal or a Conservative, will insist 
on preserving, and if possible increasing, 
the power and privileges of the Roman 
Catholic Chureh. So far as municipal 
institutions are concerned, he can have 
very little to say about them. He lives 
among people who prefer to leave their 
local affairs to the care of the priest, 
who is as influential in his parish as 
the minister was in the New England 
theocracy. 

The history of municipal government 
in the province of Quebec has been inter- 
estingly and instructively traced by M. 
John George Bourinot. Under the French 
régime the King's officers at Quebee ad- 
ministered the local affairs of Canada, 
and the lands of the new country were 
generally held by a feudal tenure. The 
seigneurs were the leading civilians in the 
parishes, which were created simply for 
ecclesiastical purposes. The people were 
wholly dependent. If they wanted a road 
or a bridge, it was the voyer, a royal 
officer, to whom they appealed. Even 
after the conquest, when British authority 
was established in the country, British 
institutions did not follow in Lower Can- 
ada. Perhaps this was because the peo- 
ple were inapt, and did not readily accept 
the responsibilities and duties of self-gov- 
ernment. At any rate, the localities con- 


tinued to be governed by the centra} 
authority. When a Provincial Legis], 
ture was established, the parishes and the 
municipalities looked to it to continue the 
supervision exercised by the King’s offi- 
cers during the French régime. It was 
very nearly the middle of the present 
century when Lord Durham, in his ce] 
brated report on the affairs of Canada 
speaking of Quebee and Montreal, sa 
‘These cities were incorporated a 
years ago by a temporary provincial act 
of which the renewal was rejected in 1836 
Since that time these cities have been 
without any municipal government, and 
the disgraceful state of the streets, and the 
utter absence of lighting, are consequences 
which arrest the attention of all, and seri 
ously affect the comfort and security of 
the inhabitants.” 

After the reunion of Canada which 
followed the rebellion of 1837, municipal 
institutions were established. The people 
of Ontario demanded them, and between 
1840 and 1854 many acts were passed en 
larging the powers of the people over 
their local affairs. At first, the province 
of Quebec provided for the appointment 
of the local officers by the Governor and 
Council. In 1845 the people were em- 
powered to elect their town and parish 
officers, but the parish government was 
soon after merged in the county govern- 
ment, and it was not until a few years 
before the creation of the Dominion, 1867, 
that, to quote from M. Bourinot, ‘'! 
per and Lower Canada enjoyed at le 
local institutions resting on an essentially 
popular basis, and giving every possible 
facility for carrying out desirable public 
improvements in the municipal divi- 
sions.” 

The British immigrant to Quebee dur- 
ing all these years when the parishes and 
municipalities of the province depended 
for roads, for lighting, for police protec- 
tion, for all the incidents of local govern- 
ment, on a distant central power, found 
himself not only in uncongenial foreign 
surroundings, but in a position of exas- 
perating powerlessness. He was not ac- 
customed to a state of public affairs which 
he could not at least try to remedy. He 
might grumble, it is true, but at home he 
grumbled to some purpose, while among 
these strange people his grumblings were 
ineffective. Even after popular local in- 
stitutions were fully established by stat- 
utes, the French Canadians did not es- 
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from their tutelage. 
this day they depend 
much upon the Pro 
al Legislature and 
little on themselves 
British people have 
ibed their ideas of lo 
| self-government from 
inv generations of self 
governing ancestry. The 
French Canadian has yet 
io learn the value of the 
privilege of exercising 
pu lic functions and per 
forming publicduties. He 
does not yet realize their 
gravity. He cannot be 
taught that the assump 
tion of public cares and 
the bearing of publie bur- 
dens must make a _ bet 
ter race of men, a race 
worthier to exercise the 
powers that accompany 
responsibilities. If the 
British Canadian in Que- 
bec becomes a politician, 
he rises to power by tact 
ful management of his 
French constituents, by 
gratifying their preju- 
dices, or by satisfaction 
of their cupidity. Know 
ing little of the value and 
sanctity of political pow 
er, the French Canadian is 
often willing to part with 
it for money. In this re 
spect he does not differ 
from thousands of people 
who come to the United 
States from countries 
where the traditions of 
self-government do not exist. In Quebec 
the man who sells his vote, whether he be 
an elector or a legislator, does so more 
openly and with less shame than his 
British brother, for he does not know so 
well that the act is disgraceful. 

It is not to be wondered at, when the 
social and political conditions of the prov- 
ince of Quebec are taken into considera- 
tion, that the British immigrant prefers 
not to linger among the habitants, but 
to go on to the western communities, 
where land is cheaper, and which have 
been settled by people of his own social 
habits and prejudices, his own religion, 
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and his own political code. In the one 
place he is helpless among people who 
have strange and, to him, grotesque cus- 
toms, and a language which seems in- 
capable of expressing British sentiments. 
In the other place he hears the familiar 
English tongue, worships in the English 
church or the dissenters’ chapel, sees his 
children grow up in robust health, and 
enjoys what he esteems his “ rights.” 
The British flag floats over all of Can- 
ada, but archaic French law prevails in a 
large part of it, while the British man 
feels himself truly at home only in the 
provinces outside of New France. 
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POGIT WAY. 
BY GRACE LIVINGSTON FURNISS. 


I. 
Be gue ees says Henry K., shoving 

h) back his battered old hat and giving 
me a sort of contemptuous grin. ‘*‘ Women 
vote! Why, they ‘ain't got the intellect— 
‘cepting for school boards and so forth. 
They can do that all right; though they 
talk too much then. But the proper 
sp’ere of women is cooking, washing, sew- 
ing, and so forth. And there ain’t no- 
thing horrider, to my mind, than a strong- 
minded woman. Shall I hitch up?” says 
he, as though he'd quite disposed of wo- 
men and so forth. 

‘You'd better begin,” says I, rather 
short; ‘‘then perhaps, if the weather holds 
and all goes well, you'll have finished by 
the time I’m ready for meat auction.” 

‘*Cal’ate I shall,” says he, yawning till 
the tears come in his eyes. And there he 
sat on the corn-bin, dangling his feet, as 
though he’d time to all eternity before 
him instead of fifteen minutes. 

A nice-looking man Henry K. Sawyer 
was to talk to me about “intellect” !—a 
man who'd run through two nice fortunes; 
aman who was a chore-boy at fifty-two 
years of age, and a dreadful slow one too. 
Slower than molasses in January was 
Henry K.; but ‘twas sort of a charity to 
hire him, so I put up with him, though I 
nearly flew out of my skin watching him 
work, being one that likes to put things 
through myself. 

Of course I didn’t care for what he 
said, but I thought I'd hear how far he 
would go, so says I, ‘“‘As to voting, now, 
Henry K., I'd like to venture something 
handsome that I’m better prepared to 
vote on the new road question than you 
be this minute.” 

**Oh, you're a dreadful smart woman, 
Mis’ Atkins,” says he, with a sort of pity- 
ing smile, as he crawled around, hitching 
the mare to the box-wagon, ‘‘ and I don’t 
doubt you kin see a real good reason for 
carrying the road ’round. Which way did 
you say you wanted it to run?” 

‘*T didn’t say,” says I. 

Henry K. winked. ‘‘ Didn't catch you 
that time, did 1? Well, the reason, what- 
ever it is, holds good now, but how about 
ten years from now? How about fifteen 
years ahead? Slew ‘round, you idjit!” 
says he tothe mare. ‘‘Whoa! That’s the 


difficulty with women, Mis’ Atkins,” says 
he; ‘‘they is all ready and on the jump 
for the present, but they can’t look ahead 
As to the road question, Jehu Carter's got 
that in hand, and the road will go the 
way he wants it, like everything else in 
town meeting. Jehu’s a come-outer. | 
tell you, Mis’ Atkins.” 

‘You ought to have more spirit,” says 
I. ‘* You're a tax-payer, and you've a 
right to put in your word.” 

**Speaking of words, now, and so forth,” 
says he, gaping, ‘‘ I'd like to see your best 
room, Mis’ Atkins. That city woman that 
was over here about chickens yesterday 
she passed a remark about that room that 
made me think I’d like to see it. Can I?” 

‘*T want toknow! What did she say” 
says I, very curious. 

** Oh, wait till I’ve seen it,” says Henry 
K., ‘‘ then I'll tell you.” 

Knowing ’twasn’t any use to urge him, 
I had him to come in through the kitchen, 
and clean his boots on the mat well, and 
then I took him through and flung open 
the door of my parlor, which Nansooket 
folks think is just about right. ‘Tisn’t as 
artistic as the rooms of the city folks on 
the Cliff, but I’m free to say I think it's 
a sight more tasty, and it certainly is 
cleaner. There isn’t any sun fading my 
carpets, or fog soaking the curtains, or 
horseshoe-crabs, or warming-pans, or soup- 
plates, or any other rubbish dangling on 
the walls amidst a mess of Turkish rags 
and Japanese fans. Everything I have 
is solid and handsome. 

‘*There, Henry K.!” says I, proudly, 
drawing up one shade and pushing away 
the Nottingham curtains so he could take 
in the effect—‘‘ there!” says I, ‘‘ what do 
you think of this?” 

‘It’s fine,” says Henry K.—“ fine. 
Three kinds of wall- paper — phew! 
Couldn’t you get enough of one sort to 
go ’round?” 

‘* Lands! that’s the new style,” 


says I. 
‘* You see, there’s the ceiling paper, a kind 
of bluish-pink, and the frieze a little mite 
deeper than mustard, with gold flowers, 
so the centre walls, of a real deep salmon, 
sort of goes with both, and brings both 


out. I'd planned to have a dado of dark 
red, but Hozea he was set on haying the 
old oak wainscot left,so I had to give it up.” 
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‘*DIDN'T KETCH YOU THAT TIME.” 


‘The furniture is pretty,” says Henry 
K., scrubbing his chin with his hand and 
staring about. ‘‘I always did like blue 
and gray; they’re both such nice chilly 
colors. And the flowers on the carpet— 
my!—they ain’t exactly roses, nor yet 
dahlias, but they’re fine. And that ani- 
mal on the mat, what might that be—a 
cows’ 

Cow, indeed!” saysI. ‘‘It’s a stag.” 

“So it is,” says he, stooping to peer at 
it. “I thought it was small for a cow. 
What’s those three girls in sheets?” says 
he, gazing at the mantel-shelf. 

“They're the three Graces,” says I, 
“companions to Faith, Hope, and Charity. 
The others is family portraits, except the 
big one over the sofa—the Declaration of 


Independence. That was given to me for 
buying over one hundred dollars’ worth 
of goods off of Jones and Smith, in Bos- 
ton—for all my things came from off isl- 
and.”’ 

‘*So I should suppose,” says he. ‘‘ Did 
you work them worsted mottoes yourself, 
Mis’ Atkins?” 

‘Yes. I did ‘God Bless Our Home’ 
and ‘Peace be on this House,’” says I; 
‘*and Niabby, she did the others.” 

‘Very tasty,” says Henry K., clump- 
ing back to the kitchen after me. 

‘* Now, Henry K., what did Mrs. With- 
erbee say about my parlor?” says I, step- 
ping out, and putting the key under the 
mat. 

‘“Oh yes, Mis’ Witherbee,” says he, 
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‘*l THOUGHT IT WAS SMALL FOR A COW.” 


handing me the reins. ‘‘She says to the 
girl with her, says she, ‘Did you ever, 
ever see such a perfectly afflicting room? 
And the girl, she says: ‘No, I never did. 
When I shut my eyes I could actually 
hear those fiendish colors swear at each 
other; and then the rug with the un- 
known animal—perhaps a jaberwocky — 
and those ghastly pictures! Oh, think of 
having to go to bed past such a chamber 
of horrors!’ With which they drove off,” 
says Henry K., dropping the hitching- 
strap in behind. ‘‘ And so,” says he,very 
bland, as he leaned against the wall, ey- 
ing me catacornered, but innocent—‘‘ and 
so I thought I'd kind of like to see those 
swearing colors. But I think it’s all fine, 
Mis’ Atkins—fine.” 

There! That was Henry K. all over. 
Say something he didn’t like, and he 
wouldn't answer you or it; but he'd wait, 
and then tell how some one else had said 
some awful thing, and how sorry he was 


people talked so. He'd cet 
even if it took him a week 
So I just whipped up ana 
drove off. Mad I certai; 
was, but I'd cal’ated to clos: 
haul my temper that da 
having agreed to take N 
abby to meat auction, whi: 
was bound to be a tria] 
Niabby was my own siste) 
named after a wreck that 
drifted in two days after 
she was born—the Nioly 
from Baltimore—and mo 
ther thought the name was 
dreadful pretty, though like 
enough spelled wrong, so 
she called the baby Niabby 
And, as mother used to say, 
it seemed as though a char 
acter must have drifted in 
with the name, for there 
never had been a ‘‘slack 
Catheart before Niabby 
grew up without one fac 
ulized bone in her body. 
She was always going to 
set bread, or wash dishes 
or whatever, but she neve: 
did till an hour too late. 
She drove her husband 
nearly wild, and after he 
passed away, she kept 
house more like a hen than 
a woman. 

Consequently I wasn’t a 
bit surprised that morning to find her 
rocking and crocheting in the parlor, her 
store bang on one side, and she in a calico 
wrapper and old slippers, working away 
on a tidy, and singing to herself. As to 
the meat auction, ‘‘it had slipped her 
memory,” likewise the fact that we had 
planned to start our mince-meat that af 
ternoon. That was Niabby all over. 

‘* Well, Niabby,” says I, *‘ this isa nice 
looking house for ten o’clock,and you with 
no one to do for but yourself. Why, my 
house is so that if I was to fall down dead 
this minute, the whole sewing circle, with 
Mary Susan Peters at their head, might 
put their heads in every corner and wel 
come.” 

‘*T s’pose so,” says she, ‘but I’m not 
expecting to fall down dead myself. And 
if I prefer making tidies to washing dish- 
es—my own dishes—I don’t see that any 
one has any call to talk. But lands! it’s 
meat-auction day, isn’t it? Well, well, 
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if I didn’t forget it. 
ready.” 

You see, Niabby, as a girl, had been 
dreadful pretty—slender, pink and white, 
and yellow-haired. And now she was 
fading,she couldn’t realize it. She couldn't 
see that she was thin and yellow; and 
when she rigged out in a store bang and 
new teeth, she thought she was as girlish 
as ever. And that day she felt specially 
spandy ina whole suit of receding green. 
I believe that’s its name; anyway, it look- 
ed like the top of a swamp, and Niabby 
looked like a corpse, particularly as her 
hat was tall and stiff, and wobbled every 
step, owing to her hair being done too 
low, so she didn’t dare show any sign of 
life above her knees. 

‘Well, Priscilla,” says she, as we 
stepped out, ‘‘ how do you like my suit?” 

Being my own younger sister, I really 
couldn’t express my ideas; for I’m dread- 
ful fond of Niabby, with all her slack- 
ness; so I got off with passing a re- 
mark on her fringe, which was certainly 
pretty. 

At the same time, watching her walk 
ahead of me to the wagon, with rounded 
shoulders, feet tangling like an ‘“‘ inter- 
fering” horse, and her outrageous city 
bustle pretty well over on one hip, I felt 
she wasn’t a credit to me. Particularly 
as, when she climbed in the wagon, I 
could see there was six buttons off of one 
shoe and five off the other. 

However, Niabby never missed them, 
and her tongue went as though ‘twas 
hung in the middle. 

‘* Priscilla,” says she, ‘‘I do wish you 
wouldn’t drive with one hand, and cluck 
with your tongue that way; it’s so like a 
man.” 

‘Since driving is about the one thing 
men can do better than most women,” 
says I, very composed, ‘‘I’m willing to 
imitate them. Most women drive as 
though the horse was a fish they was try- 
ing to haul in overhanded.” 

‘*T wonder you'll admit a man can beat 
you at anything,” says Niabby, bearing 
down the corners of her mouth. ‘‘ But for 
all your high flings at men, I notice you 
let both Jehu Carter and John 
P. Enas follow in your wake, 
and I'll be bound you'll tie to 
one of them. yet.” 

“Me marry again!” I fair- 
ly shrieked; so that the mare 
Started off, and jolted us over 


I'll run and get 
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the cobble-stones till Niabby’s hat went 
clean off. 

‘*Pshaw!” she gasped, when we'd slow- 
ed up, and her hat was on again; ‘‘ you 
talk as though Hozea had been a tiger, 
instead of the nicest husband a woman 
ever had. I think it’s real disrespectful 
to his memory.” 

‘*Oh, Hozea was a nice man,” says I, 
‘“and as quiet and easy to move as—a 
mule.” 

‘*You need someone to look out for 
you,” says Niabby, really shocked. ‘A 
man to teach you what to think.” 

‘*No, I don’t,” I said, flatly. ‘‘I want a 
vote. Give me that, and I'll snap my 
fingers at all male creation, who are all 
thumbs and tongue. While a man is 
calling to mind how his grandfather did 
things, and hunting about for the proper 
tool, a woman ’Il take hold and put the 
thing through—like enough with a hair- 
pin. Men, indeed! Sheep, I call them!” 
says I, getting excited. ‘‘All trotting after 
Jehu Carter—all going to let him carry 
the new road round Pogit way, though 
none of them want it there. If the wo- 
men of this town were worth their salt,” 
says I, ‘‘they’d vote by proxy, as I used 
to do through Hozea.” 

Niabby laughed. ‘‘ That does to tell, 
Priscilla; but I can call to mind,” says 
she, ‘‘that you and Hozea always stood 
opposite sides of the fence about town- 


‘“ WORKING AWAY ON A TIDY.” 











*“HOW DO YoU 


meeting time, and Hozea never gave in to 
you.” 

‘*That was his opinion,” says I, ‘‘ which 
would seem to prove that 'm not the first 
person who's driven a mule backward. 
lll do it again, too, for I mean to have a 
proxy vote this meeting, if lam a widow.” 

‘*How'll you get it, Priscilla?” says 
she. 

‘*Tell you afterwards,” says I, leugh- 
ing, as we drove up in front of the auc- 
tion store, where the first person to step 
up was Jehu Carter, smiling as a basket 
of chips. 

‘*Morning, Mrs. Price. Good-morning, 
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LIKE MY SUIT?” 


Mrs. Atkins. You’re just in time. We're 
talking over our new road. Heard about 
it?” says he. 

‘*Haven’t heard much else, Mr.Carter,” 
saysI. ‘‘ For once give our town a topic 
in winter, when trade is dull, and folks 
fairly worry it to death.” 

‘“That’s so,” says he. 
light?” 

‘‘No; Niabby and me will sit right 
still in the wagon,” says I, joking, ‘so 
we can ‘up sail’ and make for home if it 
gets squally. For they tell me there’s 
considerable excitement over the matter.” 

** Not a bit of it, Mrs. Atkins,” says he. 
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We're pretty well all of one mind; and 
e plan now, I believe, is to run it round 
Pogit way. 
‘* Yes, so it will take in Jehu’s farm,” 
iys John P. Enas, lounging up and join- 
ing in; ‘‘and dreadful bad Jehu feels 
over the prospect.” John P. was forever 
hitting out at Jehu. 
“Well, John P.,” says 
Jehu, very bland, ‘‘if 
so be as the town eal’- 
ates it wants a road that 
way, I’ve no eall to ob- 
ject.” 
“The town! Gosh!” 
Savs John P., sitting 
down on the horse- 
block, and passing the 
wink around; ‘ we all 
know you’re the town, 
and meeting-house too.” 
‘You've no call to 
say that, John P.,” says 
Jehu, flushing up. ‘* No 
one can say I’m not 
public-spirited. If*twas 
to the advantage of the 
town to carry the road 
across the old track over 
the Commons, I'd vote 
for it; but ‘tisn’t, and 
I'll prove it. It’s just 
this way,” says he, mark- 
ing off emphasis with 
his forefinger, while all 
hands drew nigh, Jehu 
being considered a pow- 
erful talker—‘* it’s this 
way,” says he. ‘‘ In lay- 
ing out our funds we've 
got to keep our eye out 
to see what's bearing 
down on us. Now since 
the whalin’ trade died 
out there’s only been 
one crop of any account 
raised by any of us, and 
that is—the summer 
boarder. It’s a pretty 
good ‘hardy annual,’ 
but it needs coaxing,” 
says he, smiling. 
“What's all this to 
do with the new road?” 
says John P., who liked 
to steer the talk him- 
self, 
“Everything, every- 
thing,” says Jehu, plant- 
Vou. LXXXVII.—No. 517.—12 
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ing one foot on the horse-block, and 
warming to his work. ‘*The summer 
visitor,” says he, ‘*not only wants to be 
amused, but it wants to be amused hard. 
Well, those that goes over to Sea View 
Beach has the bathing for the morn- 
ing, then dinner, and then comes after- 
noon.” 


ANrat ort? 


Vt 


NIABBY. 
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‘““We might have figured that out for 
ourselves,” says John P., very dry. 

‘Exactly so,” says Jehu, coolly; ‘‘ and 
you might have invented Edison’s light— 
only you didn’t. Now we all know,” 
he continued, ‘that there are plenty of 
young people who find the afternoon a 
tight fit. We've all met them straying 
over the Commons in pairs, tumbling into 
the cranberry bogs, ploughing through 
the hot sand. Whether they start to 
hunt for Captain Kidd’s gold or the end 
of the rainbow, it’s all one to them, as 
long as the t’other goes along.” 

**Then they don’t need the Pogit road,” 
says John P., burning to get his oar in. 

‘* No, they don’t,” says Jehu, laughing; 
‘but there are young ladies who have no 
craft to tie to. Now next summer, when 
the left-over young ladies, and uncles or 
aunts or mothers, or whatever, when they 
say to us, what can we do? we can say, 
take a drive over our new macadamized 
road, twelve miles long—leads to Clam- 
bake Cove, Stony Point Light—” 

“And right by Jehu Carter’s farm,” 
says John P., who was like India-rubber, 
as far as being sat on went. 

“Certainly, right by my farm,” says 
Jehu, with twinkling eyes. ‘* Well, in 
course of time Sea View Beach would get 
to be known as a place with good driv- 
ing as well as fine surf. People would 
bring their friends; houses rent, horses 
hire, vegetation sell, and Sea View turn 
into a regular watering-place.” 

**George! I cal’ate it’s one now, ifa 
Ww hole ocean can make itso,” says John P. 

‘Which it can’t,” says Jehu, contempt- 
uously. ‘*There’s right smart of water 
round Galapagos Islands, but they’re 
not exactly fashionable resorts yet. An 
ocean can’t do everything,” says he; ‘it 
takes people to make a real watering- 
place. And people aren't coming ‘way 
down here after that perfect rest they're 
so hot after unless they’ve a reasonable 
security that they can be on the move 
from morning till night.” 

‘ Priscilla,” says Niabby, whispering 
in my ear—which I hate worse than 
poison — ** Priscilla,” says she, ** for the 
land’s sakes, lend me the team! I've left 
the bread in the oven. If I’m not back 
in time, buy me my mince-meat along 
with yours.” 

‘Well, if you aren’t the beateree!” says 
I. ‘* For mercy’s sake, clap on all sail! 
Like as not it’s black as my hat now.’ 
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With which I climbed out, and she rat 
tled off. And so, you see, when auction 
was over, and she not back, 
natural 

with me. 

Did I tell Jehu was a widower? 
he was. But, lands! can’t 
walk home with a widow 
much chin-clapping ? 

Seems not, for I had hardly got my 
things off and my apron on before Niab 
by bounced in, her eyes sticking out of 
her head, and she as excited as a setting 
hen. 

‘Well, you and Jehu make a likely 
pair,” says she, ‘‘and you couldn't tie to 
a likelier man. Smarter than Hozea, 
and sweeter-natured.” 

‘Why didn’t -you 
back?” says I. 

‘“Why didn’t I? Well, I like that,” 
says she, very arch. ‘* Why, I only took 
it away to give you and Jehu a chance. 
He’s been dreadful particular in his at- 
tentions. Brought you home from church 
four Sundays running, and beaued you 
back from every sewing circle this win- 
ter, and—” 

‘*Stop, Niabby!” says I; ‘‘ you make 
me perfectly sick with your foolishness, 
and you might as well ‘reef up’ now as 
later. For it won’t ever be a match. No, 
never !” says I, beginning to chop up my 
mince-meat. 

Niabby looked at me very searching, 
and rocked for a bit. Then says 
meditative: ‘‘ Perhaps you're right, Pris- 
cilla. John P. hasn't Jehu’s faculty, but 
he’s a dreadful sweet-natured man. And 
I’m bound to say I'd choose him for a bro- 
ther-in-law if I had any say so. I would 
indeed. As for Jehu, he’s dreadful mas- 
terful, and you’re not a ‘meek and lowly’ 
yourself, so *twouldn’t hardly suit. Be- 
eause Jehu never knocks under, nor you 
either, and, as Samuel used to say, two 
can’t drive, and so—” 

‘*Great Scott! Niabby, how you run 
on!” says I. ‘“‘I really believe you've 
got brother-in-law on the brain. But you 
needn’t have. You had better get mar- 
ried yourself, if one of us has got to 
marry.” 

‘**Me marry! 


twas only 
Jehu should step along home 


Yes, 


a widower 
without so 


fetch that team 


she, 


I cal’ate not,” says she. 
‘*Men are handy about a house to tinker, 
and all that, but they’re forever eating, 
or talking about eating. As I used to 
say to Samuel, he couldn’t never seem to 
stop talking about his mother’s pies ’cept 





‘“HE’S BEEN DREADFUL PARTICULAR IN HIS ATTENTIONS.” 


No, indeed! 
and 


when he was eating mine. 
I do as I please now,” says she, * 
that no married woman can.” 

** Certainly,” says I. 
feel so for yourself, why can’t you under- 
stand I'm not going to take either Jehu 


‘** And since you 


or John P.? 
‘**Oh, as to that,” says she, getting up 
to go, ‘‘ Td wait a bit. For John P. is 
dreadful sweet-natured, and you've facul- 
ty enough for two. And now,I guess, 
I'll take my meat and step over home.” 

‘**So do, so do,” says I, curt enough, 
being about dead with her nonsense. 

I was dreadful glad she went, for she 
fairly riled me, and says I to myself: 
‘Marry John P.! I guess not. I’ve no 
occasion to bring a husband up by hand. 
I can do better than that if I marry, 
whieh I sha’n’t.” 

All the same, that evening, when it was 
too dark to see the ‘‘ Pass,” and I was 
sewing all alone, Niabby’s foolishness—or 
my own—set me to thinking how dreadful 
lonesome I was. 

[ never was any hand to read, and sit- 
ting all alone with a cat, while a nor’ 
easter rages round the house, isn’t inspir- 
iting, when you've nothing to take up 
your mind but carpet rags. 


* 


II. 

And now perhaps I'd better tell why 
Jehu was so hot about having the road go 
Pogit way, so you can get it all straight 
in your mind. 

The reason was, of course, that Jehu 
owned a farm there; and as Pogit land 
was poor, and Pogit too far off to attract 
summer people, Jehu thought he could 
raise the value of the place by getting 
the travel taken round that way. He 
cal’ated that with a good road running 
past the farm, instead of the old rut track, 
he could talk it up and get some city 
man to take it off his hands. And I 
didn’t doubt he could, if he could have 
the votes going right at meeting. 

But a stranger—or “‘coof,” as we call 
*em—would say, how is he going to make 
it seem cheaper to lay five extra miles of 
road, and shorter, and better than the old 
Commons track, which was just eight 
miles between Sea View and town? Cer- 
tainly the facts was awkward. But-not 
being a ‘‘coof” myself, and having seen 
Jehu talk black into white before, I didn’t 
doubt he would do it—unless some one 
was to put a spoke in his wheel. 

Well, I turned all this over in my 
mind as I sat alone on the night of meat 
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auction, and then I made up my mind 
not only to have a vote, but to cut across 
Jehu’s bows, and make him take in sail 
for once. Being a woman, and having 
to do everything by proxy, of course 
‘twould be a big contract, but I felt equal 
to it. ‘If I can’t, pussy,” says I to the 
cat, ‘‘my name isn’t Priscilla Atkins.” 
And here the door burst open, and in 
rushed John P. Enas, dripping with rain, 
for, as I said, we was enjoying a stiff nor’- 
easter. 

‘*Lands! John P.!” says I, springing 
up. ‘‘ What in the name of common- 
sense— What brought you out to-night? 
Is your mother sick? Or what?” 

‘* Why, ’tisn’t bad, Priscilla,” says he, 
looking rather sheepish. ‘‘I had a call 
to be out anyway, and seeing your light, 
thought I'd step in and—and—sort of 
pass the time—supposing I'm not in the 
way.” 

‘*Certainly not,” says I, very hearty. 
‘‘I'm glad to see you—real glad. But 


my! how wet you are! Take off your coat 
and sea-boots,” says I, snatching up a 
light, ‘‘and I'll fetch you down Hozea’s 
slippers.” 





‘**“LANDS! JOHN P.!’ SAYS 











I, SPRINGING UP.” 








So he lumbered out in the passage, 
making all kinds of excuses for the trou- 
ble he was giving, while I flew up to 
the camphor trunk to get the slippers. 

I gave him the slippers, set a chair up 
to the fire, took up my work, and settled 
to enjoy a real sociable time, John P. being 
mighty good company. 

Well, we talked back and forth awhile, 
and then we got round to the new road. 

‘*Tt’s against all reason and common- 
sense to carry it Pogit way,” says Jolin 
P., ‘‘and it'll cost the town two thousand 
dollars more; but Jehu wants the road 
Pogit way, and Jehu will get it. Gosh! 
it’s time his wheel was scotched, before 
this town turns to Jehusville,” says he, 
biting his nails very gloomy. 

‘*Think so?” says I, drawing him out, 
after a plan I'd fixed up with mysel!. 
“Then why don't you scotch it? Jehu 
isn’t any smarter than some I know, 
only you all sit like sheep and let him 
run things. Now,” says I, very mean- 
ing, ‘‘in town meeting, if when he said 

‘snip!’ some one was to get up and say 
‘snap! I don’t see why some one 
shouldn’t take the votes his way. Spe 
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lly when sense and cheapness was on 
s side.” 
“George!” says John P., flushing up, 
| letting his chair drop forward with a 
mg. ‘*' Who’s going to listen to m 
at is, some one, when Jehu is about?” 

‘** Your tongue runs pretty easy,” says 
[, ‘‘and there’s a good many times when 
Jehu isn’t about —since you're afraid of 
him.” 

“Afraid! Me afraid of Jehu Carter!” 
shrieked John P., overturning his chair 
and tramping up and down. ‘‘ Who says 
I'm afraid?” 

‘‘Dear heart! I thought you did,” 
says I, most tickled to death. 

‘I never passed any such word for- 
ward, Priscilla,” says he, stopping and 
looking at me very angry, 


‘‘and you 
know it. 


But Jehu has electe@ himself 
a committee of one to run this own for 
so long that every darned idfot in it 
thinks he’s a little king. A little king, 
by George!” says poor Jolin P., sitting 
down very wrathful. *‘ H?’ll talk every 
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wooden head in meeting into a convie- 
tion that it’s cheaper to lay fifteen miles 
of road than eight. And they won't real- 
ize till next assessment that it isn’t!” 

‘** Exactly so,” 


says I, rocking very 
calm. 


‘‘Now, instead of shouting me 
deaf and dumb, why don’t you get up in 
meeting and state the facts? Write down 
the figures, and work ’em into a speech 
that will wring the purse-strings of every 
man present, and wind up with a little 
fun to take the women along!” 

‘Oh, I can’t make a speech!” says 
John P. 

Can't! 
temptuous. 

‘* Bet you couldn't, now!” says John P. 

‘*T know I could,” says I. 

‘All right, make one. I'll tell you 
what, Priscilla,” says he, smiling; ‘‘ you 
write a speech—I’ll supply the figures— 
and I'll get up next Friday night and 
say it off. I will, sure as a gun.” 

**Do you mean it?” 

‘** Yes, ma'am.” 


Well, I could,” says I, con- 





‘* JOHN ..P. BEING MIGHTY GOOD COMPANY.” 
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‘*Then you're a man to know,” says I. 
‘Now light your pipe—I know you're 
not comfortable without it, and smoke 
won't hurt my kitchen—and then we'll 
talk it over.” 

‘* Well, how would you begin, Pris- 
cilla?” says John P., rocking, and puffing 
away at his pipe. 

‘‘T hardly know, but I s’pose some- 
thing like this—” says I. ‘* Well! Mr. 
Carter! Iam glad to see you.” ForId 
looked round, and there was Jehu stand- 
ing dripping on the mat, looking very 
savage at John P.’s unconscious back. 

‘* Kind of a queer beginning, isn’t it?” 
says John P. Then he looked round too, 
and saw Jehu, and which of them looked 
the maddest ‘twas hard to say. As for 
me, I just began to enjoy the evening. 

Of course, seeing John P. smoking, 
with Hozea’s slippers on, Jehu had to 
have a pipe and a pair of lasting shoes, 
Hozea not having been foreseeing enough 
to leave slippers for all creation. Then, 
as John P. rocked on my left, he had to 
rock on my right, before he would even 
pretend to be agreeable. Finally, when 
all these preliminaries were settled to his 
mind, I brought out a jug of cider. John 
P. and Jehu settled themselves to staying 
each other out, and a joyous time we had, 
I tell you. For if you want real com- 
pany, pit two widowers against each oth- 
er, with the widow they’re after in the 

middle, and a nor’easter raging round the 
house. Men are like bull-dogs for not 
showing their best points till they find 


something to show their grit on. A 
dreadful comparison, I know, but I 


couldn’t think of anything else that night 
as I watched Jehu and John P. draw- 
ing each other out. Polite didn’t begin to 
express the way they laughed at each 
other’s yarns, and looked to see how I 
took them. 

It seemed so good-hearted when John 
P., whose teeth are wonderfully preserved, 
began to run Jehu on the time he'd en- 
dured with his new ‘‘ uppers.” 

When a man with thirty-two good 
sound teeth growing in his head tilts back 
his chair and asks his rival ‘*‘ how the 
‘uppers’ go,” it seems kind of personal, 
and I couldn’t blame Jehu for getting 
red. 


‘*Darn the ‘uppers’! sayshe. ‘‘I sat 


up nights to swear at them, then I took 
a week off and swore steady, and I’m not 
Thatidentist fel- 


reconciled to them yet. 
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low talked about their being a comfort | 
me, Comfort!’ Jehu groaned. ‘* Why o 
earth do folks have to have teeth. an 
more than cows?” 

‘That's so, why do we?” says I, ver 
soothing. ‘‘It takes a year of rocking 
singing, and dosing to reconcile 
them as babies, and first thing you knoy 
you've got to lose em. Since they com: 
with a yell and go with a how], it seems 
as though we could do without ’em en 
tirely, if ‘twas only the fashion,” says I 
‘* Why, Niabby saw a beautiful man in 
Boston that hadn’t ever had one to his 
name.” 

‘Where? In a museum?” says John 
P., very smart. 

‘*No; inashoe store. I’ve seen him.” 
says Jehu, quick as a flash. ‘‘It’s the 
teetotally bald man they keep in a mu- 
seum.” 

As John P.’s hair is dreadful thin on 
top, this raked him fore and aft. 

‘** Great Scott!” says John P., suddent. 
“Ts that clock right, Priscilla?” 

“Set it by the town clock at noon,” 
says I. 

‘* Well, then I must be going,” 
he, looking very pointed at Jehu, who 
didn’t budge an inch. ‘‘ Going my way, 
Jehu?” says he. 

*“*No; ['m not going any way at pres 
ent, unless Priscilla is tired of me,” says 
Jehu. ‘‘ When a fellow gets into such 
quarters as these, he stays, if he knows a 
good thing when he sees it,” and Jehu 
laughed a crowing sort of laugh that sent 
John P. flying out in the passage after 
his boots. 

‘John P. is a queer fellow,” says Jehu, 
warming his feet, and fairly seeming to 
purr with comfort. ‘‘He always has a 
fling for me. But his bark is worse than 
his bite, I guess.” 

‘* Yes, he’s real pretty-natured, and his 
jokes don’t hurt,” says I.‘ Likely-look- 
ing too, isn’t he ?” 

Jehu gave me a queer look, and seemed 
to choke over something; then says he: 
‘*Yes, John P. is likély to look at, but 
he’s no manager. He’s always blaming 
his luck instead of himself.” 

‘Well, now, he has had poor luck,” 
says I. ‘He certainly has had poor 
luck in ’most everything, from his farm 
down to his wife.” 

‘*They say he means to do better next 
time as to a wife,” says Jehu. 

‘**Next time! John P. going to marry 
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REAL COMPANY.” 


again! Well, that’s news to me,” says I. 
‘Who under the canopy is it?” 

“Why, they say—of course you.know 
how folks talk—they say,” says Jehu 


“they tell me he’s keeping it up with 
with you, Priscilla.” 

‘*Me!” I fairly screamed. Me! Jehu 
Carter, what foolishness! Of course he 
drops in now and then, like—others. But, 
lands! he’s just a real old. friend—-and 
his own house is lonesome—ontly his mo- 
ther, with her everlasting tootliache—so 
he kind of comes here to get a rest.” 

‘*T don’t blame hima mite; you needn't 
get so red, Priscilla,” says Jehu, smiling. 
‘I like it myself, and I ecal’ate we oth 
come for the same reason.” 3 

‘*And what's that?” says I, very iino 
cent. 

Jehu gave me a look that made me feel 
silly as a girl, and says he, “if you don't 
really know, I guess I won't fall you, 
Priscilla.” 

“Well, I don’t,” says 1, just to draw 
him out. 

“Then I'll tell you later,” 
kicking off his (Hozea’s) s}->2: 
ing after his boots. © (ee 


ays he, 
and go- 





‘Why don't you tell me now?” says I, 
holding the light for him in the passage, 
and pretending to think it all a great 
joke. 

‘** Because I never cal’ate to plant seed 
in winter,” says he, getting into his coat. 

‘’Tisn’t seasonable, and nothing comes 
up.” With which that aggravating man 
walked off, leaving me to study out his 
meaning. Of course he meant me to un- 
derstand that if he could be brought to 
pop the question, *twouldn’t be till I was 
warmer in my manner, or some such 
foolishness. 

Then I got out a piece of paper and a 
pencil, and started in to write my speech. 
Just how long I worked at it that night 
I never mean to tell, but I overslept an 
hour next morning, and when Niabby 
run over, about ten o'clock, I was about 
as cross as a bear, and she set to work to 
make me worse. 

‘‘Hear you had company last night,” 
says she. slipping into a rocker, and rock 
ing and smiling. ‘‘ Two company.” 

‘Well, I did. Who told you? Mary 
Susan Peters, I bet a cooky,” says I. 


‘Yes; she did,” says Niabby. ‘‘And 
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half an hour. She saw him come out 
whistling.” 

‘Did she so?” I didn’t contradict 
that, "twas such a good joke on Mary Su- 
san not to know Jehu. So I sat still, 
stoning raisins, and Niabby went on, be- 
ing worse than trickling water or a buz- 
zing fly that morning. 

**T'm real glad John P. came off best,” 
says she. ‘‘Jehu is so toplofty he makes 
me sick. Of course he’s faculized, but 
then you’ve got enough for two; and 
John P. is so dreadful sweet-natured that 
I shouldn't never say a word against him. 
As I said to Mary Susan, Jehu’s a hus- 
tler. And for an out-door husband you 
couldn’t do better; but for comfortable 
in-door wear, give me John P.” 

‘*Take him and welcome,” says I. 

‘*I’m well aware you take little heed 
of anything I can say,” says she. ‘‘ All 
the same, I warn you, if you give John 
P. the mitten you'll make a big mistake 
—a big mistake.” With that she went, 
leaving me half mad and half puzzled. 

However, I'd more to think about than 
such foolishness. I told Niabby I meant 
to vote by proxy at town meeting, and I 
did,—though [ was in a brown study of 
who I could get, until Henry K. came 
clumping in for a hammer, and sat down 
to ‘‘ get his breath.” 

‘*Kind of cool, isn’t it, Henry K.?” 

**Cool! Nota bit,” says he, cutting off 
a square of tobacco and jamming it in 
his cheek. ‘* But, Mis’ Atkins, ’m going 
in so heavy for politics that I've let up on 
the weather.’ 

‘** Politics! I want to know! What 
kind of polities ?” 

‘*What Jehu Carter calls our local in- 
terests,” says Henry K. ‘It turns out 
to be specially my business to tackle up 
and heave in a vote at meeting next Fri- 
day,” says he, ‘‘ though I sort of thought 
my vate wasn’t worth having. But Jehu, 
he says I'm a man and a citizen, and 
duty points me towards Town-hall. Nice- 
spoken fellow, Jehu,” says Henry K., 
looking at me from the tops of his eyes, 
and smiling very bitter. 

‘* Well, if so be as he wants your vote, 
why don’t you give it to him?” says I, 
very innocent. ‘‘You told yesterday 
that you hadn’t any interest in the mat- 
ter either side, and cal’ated to let Jehu 
have all his way. Specially as you know 

Jehu’s bound to get his way in the end!” 
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‘* He ain’t, either!” says Henry K, 
‘**Oh, I guess he is,” says I, laughing 
“Talk is cheap, but you haven't got the 
grit to hold out against Jehu. He's a 
masterful man, I tell you!” 

‘* Oh, he’s a ‘ come-outer,’ and so fort}. 
and has the women on his side,” says 
Henry K.; ‘‘ but he can’t have my vote. 
No, nor anybody’s else if I can help it 
I'm going to meeting Friday night. 
Yes, ’m, I am,” says he, slouching to the 
door, ‘‘and I'm going to vote against 
him. and everything else.” 

‘**So do, so do. Be comprehensive as 
you can,”’says I. ‘* Meantime, s’pose you 
step out and clean the harness, instead of 
hindering me with this idle talk.” 

‘*Oh, I'm going,” says he, ‘‘and I’m 
sorry to disoblige you, Mis’ Atkins, but I 
can’t let you talk me round on this point; 
really I can’t, now.” With that he sham- 
bled out, leaving me kind of pleased to 
think I'd hardened him against Jehu, 
and sort of pitiful for him. For, to my 
mind, a wrecked man is a sight more 
sorrowful than a wrecked vessel. 

However, being one that likes to do 
rather than talk, I put the work through. 
And after dinner, having given Henry 
K. an afternoon off, I shut myself up in 
the parlor and pitched into that speech 
fore and aft. 

ILL. 

Folks is dreadful unreasonable. Of 
course, having written Jolin P. a speech, 
I had to teach it to him as though he'd 
been an infant in arms. If I told him 
once, ‘‘Gentlemen, invaluable as Mr. 
Carter’s idea is for some future time, it 
is impracticable at present, for financial 
and individual reasons,” ete.—if I told 
him that once, I guess I had it over ten 
thousand times, till I wondered if Id 
been crazy to put together such a string 
of words. Though I thought it rather 
fine-sounding when I wrote it off. 

And then, as I say, folks was so un 
reasonable. Naturally they couldn’t have 
been expected to know what we was do- 
ing all those five evenmgs before town 
meeting, but they needn’t have been so 
sure we was *‘ keeping company.” Spe 
cially Niabby, who, being my own sister, 
might have given me credit for more 
sense. 


“John P., I’ve got a splitting head- 
ache,” says I, as he came smiling up to 
the door. ‘‘I have,” says I, ‘‘ and if you 
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‘But I do know it by 50) 
staring. ‘‘I reeled it off ‘1 
ther this morning, and & 
plumb jam in its socket.; 
ting it, I couldn't. If ya 
me up by my heels, I belie iget speech 
would come ripping and fixe ot of 
my boots. I don’t ever 3. 
quit of it; specially that, ‘ei emer, in- 
valuable as Mr. Carter's,’ e#. 2#t2:., which 
sizzles in my ears night : Inde * Morning. 
But I did want to see yout als rei ~ahout 

something else,” said he, st mune Arings 

I knew he did, of course, and’twas botind 
1e shouldn't, so says I, ‘* Well, I’m veal 
sorry, John P., but you must excuse me, 
as I’m tuckered out, and going to put séme 
vinegar on my head and lie down a spell, 
so [ can go to meeting to-night.” 

‘George! That's too bad,” says he, 
looking very down-hearted. Then says 
he, planting one foot inside the door, 

How would it do if I was to come in 
and rub your head a spell?” 

‘The lands! It wouldn’t do at all,” 
says I, pushing the door to, and pretend- 
ing notto see his foot. ‘*‘ I’mdreadful sick, 
John P.,” says I, pulling a long mouth, 
‘and I only want to be let alone.” 

“Can I take you to meeting?” says he. 

“Oh, ’tisn’t likely I can go,” says I; 
‘but if I do, I’ve planned to stop for Ni- 
abby with the team.” 

‘How would it be if I was to team you 
home?” says he, very persuasive. . 

“Oh no, John P., I couldn’t do that. 
Niabby wouldn't care to drive home alone 
with Henry K.,” says I. ‘*SoIthank you 
for the attention, but you'd best ask some 
one else. , 4 

Bo. hy, ’'m going to take Niabby,”’ says 
he; “but of course you don’t know 

‘No, nor care. Good-morning,” says I. 

“Oh, certainly. Good-morning!’ 
e, and walked off mad as a hornet. 

Of course, not wanting him, *twouldn’t 
have been right not to have huffed him 
off; but I'm free to say that, to my mind, 
there’s nothing pleasanter than watching 
aman get up to the huffing-off point. 
And so I was dreadful sorry to see John 
P. go off in that way. 

Still, when I lay down on the sofa 
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*“GENTLEMEN, INVALUABLE AS MR. CARTER’S,” 
ETC. 


there was a kind of sereneness stole over 
me, as I thought that now I could show 
Niabby she was entirely wrong as to my 
favoring JohnsP. Moreover, I meant to 
make it pretty plain to Mary Susan Peters 
that Jehu was waiting on me, and not 
her. 

As far as she went, Jehu wouldn't ever 
look at her; and for her boast of his be- 
ing ** particular,” that was absurd. She 
was always telling of her beaux, and get- 
ting mittens ready which was never re 
quired, so I knew how much that went 
for. Jehu wouldn’t think of her, I knew, 
leaving me out of the question. But how 
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would it be if he was to leave me out of 
the question? As I tossed about on the 
sofa, having a sure-enough headache, | 
got dreadful dismal over that idea. I 
certainly had planned never to marry 
again, but I began to picture how forlorn 
*twould be when I got so old that no man 
would care to followin my wake. 

[ s’pose I was a fool; I know I was. 
But I couldn't help it. I laid there ery- 
ing like an idiot to think how hopping 
mad Jehu would be when he knew I'd 
made a speech for John P., and sucha 
speech! Specially if it should be a suc- 
cess and defeated him. Men are so dread- 
ful suspicious, and he wouldn't believe 
but what I'd done it out of interest in 
John P. 

And Niabby would think 
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Then I cried some more. 
Well, naturally, after 
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keeping well out of the light. 
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come buzzing in with her everlasting 
“two can’t drive.” As if I wanted to 


I just wanted some 
one to come in—some one big and strong 
and hearty, like Jehu—and drive forever. 


having made 
such a perfect and complete fool of my- 
self all the afternoon, I wasn’t in any 
condition to go to town meeting in the 
evening, and sent Henry K. to take Niab- 


‘*Mind you stop in and tell me all 
about it when you get back,” says I, 








“Did Jehu get it carried Pogit way?” 
says I, ’most aggravated to death. 

** No, ma’am, he didn’t,” says he, dash 
ing his hat on the floor, and almost yell 
ing with excitement. ‘‘It was a clos 
haul, I tell you! But after all had been 
said on both sides, the clerk called for a 
show of hands, and Mr. Jehu Carter’s mo 
tion was defeated by a majority of one! 
By Gosh! of one. Of one!” says he, 
jumping up and dancing about as though 
a hornet had stung him. ‘* And you says, 
says you, if Jehu wants your vote, why 
don’t you give it to him? Oh, you wo 
men, specially you staving smart ones, 
how you do get swamped!” says Henry 
K., falling over backwards into his chair, 
and trying to look dignified. ‘‘ That is, 
when you get out of shoal water,” says he. 

‘* Henry K., you’re not in a condition 
to remember anything straight,” says I, 
very firm. ‘* You'd better go right home 
and go to bed.” 

‘*Not by a jugful!” says he, firing up. 
‘* And as to rememb’ring, I'll reel you off 
that whole meeting.” 

‘**So do, so do,” says I, thinking like 
ly he could, for he never seemed drunk 
above his knees, except for his tongue 
tangling over long words. 

**Very good,” says he. ‘Twas about 
so: When resolutions had been passed on 
all other business, and all the cash voted 
away but some four thousand dollars, 


Mr. Jehu Carter rose and ‘dressed the 
meeting. Said, as an oid citizen, and the 
’sociate in business and pleasure of ’most 
every man present, he’d like to call the 
‘tention of all to a few striking facts, 

before the matter of the d’rection of the 
new road was voted upon. Then,” says 
Henry K., very sarcastic—‘‘then Jehu 
came out flowery, I tell you. He gave 
us a rapid history of the island—its rise, 
its growth, its needs; its past, its present, 
and its future. Specially its future, says 
he. ‘The future is specially to be con- 
sidered in every step we now take tow- 
ards improving our wave-washed home.’ 
Yes, ’m, wave-washed home was the ex- 
pression used, which I presume is po 
etry,” says Henry K. “After that he 
came down off his stump and talked a 
steady streak, showing how if the road 
ran Pogit way the Commons on either 
side of it would produce spontaneous 
well-stocked farms, and nothing would 
be heard but the steady click, click, click 
of the summer boarders tramping to Sea 


Well, I guess he left about eight, and 
got back a little after ten; but it seemed 
to me days before I heard the wheels, and 
then he came tramping in red with cold, 
and about two sheets in the wind, having 
been treated downtown, I s’pose. 

‘* Hooray! Mis’ Atkins,” says he, wav- 
ing his hat. ‘‘ Hooray before you know 
why, for you won't after you do.” 

‘‘Henry K.,” says I, “‘sit down and 
act like a rational creature, and tell me 
what you mean.” 

‘*Shall I begin at the beginning?” says 
he, taking off his coat, and sitting up to 
the fire to warm his hands. 

‘* Yes; I want to hear it all,” says I. 

‘“ Well,” says he, very slow—‘‘ well— 
lemme see —resolutions was passed to 
erect two new lamp-posts over to Sea 
View, each to hold a double duplex burn- 
er, the same having been con—” 

‘*Lands! What do I care for lamp- 
posts?” says I. ‘* What did they do about 
the new road?” 


‘‘Oh, that?. Lemme see,” says he. 
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View over the world-re- 
nowned Nansooket mac- 
adamized road.” 

‘*Tshould have thought 
a speech like that would 
have settled everything,” 
says I. 

‘*‘So’twould,so’twould, 
if meeting had been a hen 
gathering; but ‘twa’n’t!” 
says Henry K., very 
crushing. ‘‘And men 
goes deeper into things, 
and requires more than 
pretty words, to get the 
money out of their pock- 
ets. Partic-er-er-ly when 
a cool, hard-headed feller 
like John P. Enas gets up 
and lays the matter before 
‘em in a nutshell. Ina 
nutshell,” says he, very 
triumphant. 

‘*Oh, indeed!” says I. 
‘So John P. made a 
speech, did he? And 
what did he say?” 

‘*He led off with s’prising ease,” says 
Henry K. ‘‘Says he, ‘Gentlemen, in- 
valuable as Mr. Carter’s suggestions are 
for some future time, at present they 
seem impracticable, for financial and in- 
dividual reasons.’ Then he went on,” 
says Henry K., ‘‘to show the exact fig- 
ures. That there was just about enough 
funds to lay the eight-mile track ‘cross 
Commons, cal’ating close too. 3ut I 
won’t trouble you with figures. Being a 
woman, you couldn’t follow,” says he. 

‘**Don’t suppose I could,” says I, very 
calm. 

‘**Certainly not,” says he. ‘‘ Where 
was [? Oh! Then John P. figured out 
how much the extra assessment would 
come to divided among the tax-payers, 
and there was some pretty long faces, I 
tell you, Mis’ Atkins! And then he put 
in his faney-work and tackled to the jokes 
like a man, comparing Jehu to the fox 
who lost his tail in the Fourth Reader— 
you remember it, I guess; and says he, 
it’s certainly hard that Mr. Carter has a 
farm Pogit way, and the sympathy of 
this community is with him in his unde- 
served affliction, which has come upon 
him by no earelessness of his own. ‘At 
the same time, gentlemen,’ says John P., 
‘I take it we aren’t any of us quite phil- 
phil-philandering—’ ” 
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Philanthropic, perhaps,” says I, 

“That’s it. How'd you guess? ‘I 
take it we aren't quite so philan—’ and so 
forth,” says Henry K., giving it up—‘‘ ‘as 
to spending our cash in laying five extra 
miles of road merely to join him in his 
misery. I would therefore suggest’— 
you ought to have seen John P. grin 
here—‘I would suggest that a series of 
resolutions be passed, saying that since 
the heavy hand of Providence has vis- 
ited our brother with a Pogit farm, we 
beg to tender our sympathy, but must 
respectfully decline to—foot the bill.’ 
You just ought to have heard them 
shout,” says Henry K., ‘‘and seen Jehu’s 
face! He was mad,I tell you! But 
‘twas too reediculous, and he ended by 
laughing himself. And then there was 
a show of hands taken, and there was a 
majority of one for carrying the road 
‘eross the ruts over the Common, and I 
was that majority! So you see, Mis’ 
Atkins, that was just where you slipped 
up in your cal’ations.” 

“Oh! youthink so? Well, look here, 
Henry K.,” says I, whipping that speech 
out of the table drawer and flinging it in 
his lap. ‘* You know my handwriting, I 
believe ?” says I. 

‘“*T ought to,” says he, holding the pa- 
per to the light. ‘* But, Jiminy Crickets! 
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What's this? 


‘Gentlemen, invaluable as’ 
why, it’s a copy of John P.’s speech !” 
‘* No; it’s the original,” says I. 

** How'd you come by it?” says he. 

‘** Well, I don’t know exactly where all 
ideas come from in this world,” says 
I, ‘‘ but that’s where I got it. For I-wrote 
the whole thing, and John P. committed 
it to memory, sitting in that very chair 
you're in.” 

‘Gosh! I says 
Henry K. My 
lands! but you are an ‘up and coming’ 
woman. But look here,” 
suspicious, *‘ how'd you come to be so hot 
about my giving my vote to Jehu yester- 
day?” 

‘* Didn't know I was,” says I. 

‘* Well, I thought you meant all that 
“Tf you didn’t, what 


the 


Tm drunk!” 
‘You write a speech! 


believe 


says he, very 


talk so,” says he. 
did you mean ?”’ 

‘*Donkeys and men, according to my 
experience, are easiest driven backwards 
when balky, which they generally are,” 
says I. ‘‘ And the shortest way of get- 
ting ’em north is to steer due south; that 
is, it seems so, judging by results,” 
very pointed. 

‘** You are the beateree, so help me Tim- 
othy!” says Henry K., ‘* The 
idea of a woman—a woman !—writing off 
such a speech, never opening her head to 
a soul, and play-acting a man out of his 
It’s outrageous, and I'm going to 
tell Jehu,” says he, walking to the door, 
fairly sobered with indignation. 

**So do,” says I. ‘* You'll be just a hop 
ahead of me, for I've planned to tell him 
myself.” 

“Oh, yes, ’m, certainly. I guess so,” 
says he. ‘“ But I'll make it swre,” says 
Henry K., with which he banged the 
door, leaving me free to go to bed chuck- 
ling over my own cuteness. Though I 
must say I had an awful sinking at the 
heart when I thought of how Jehu must 
take it all. Of course he was bound to 
be mad; ‘twasn’t pleasant for any man 
to think he’d been circumvented by a wo- 
man, and then Jehu would be kind of dis- 
gusted, and think me double-faced. 

At least I cal’ated he would, which 
shows how hard it is to figure on any- 
thing male, and bring the answer twice 
alike. For next morning I was stepping 


says I, 


aghast. 


vote! 


to and from pantry and table, getting 
ready for a grand pie-baking, when the 
door opened, and in came Jehu, on the 
broad grin. 
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Good-morning, Priscilla,” says he 
very bland. ‘‘Can I sit by the stove and 
watch vou make pies? I want to talk 
over a little—er—business.” 

‘Why, certainly; sit right down, an 
excuse me for going on,” saysI. ‘“F 
I'm one that likes to put things straig 
through, even if they are only pies.” 

Well, then Jehu said it called to his 
mind when his mother baked, and he used 
to beg for turnovers. ‘‘ Make mea turn 
over now, will you, Priscilla?” says he, 
staring at me in such a queer, steady way 
that I was glad to have the pies to attend 
to, I was so flustered, 

‘*Tll make you a turnover, and wel 
come,” says I. 

‘*You didn’t get to meeting last night,” 
says he. 

‘*No, I didn’t. Had a dreadful head 
ache,” says I, flushing red as a beet. 

‘*So L understood,” says he, very quiet. 
‘**T s’pose you heard I had to take a back 
seat on the road question?” says he, with 
twinkling eyes. 

‘* Well, yes, I did hear says I, 
bending to crimp the edge of his turn 
over, kind of confused. ‘* You don’t seem 
to sorrow much about it—but for lands 
sakes! Jehu! don’t stare at me as though 
you'd never seen me before,” says I. 

‘* Well, I never have,” sayshe. ‘* That 
is, in the light I see you now, Priscilla,” 
says he, slapping hisknee. ‘‘ That speeci 
of yours was a topper! a topper!” 

“Oh! That? Well, 'm glad you 
take it so sensible,” says I. ‘‘For of 


) 
ht 


so, 


course I didn’t mean anything against 
you personally, Jehu, and I’m glad you 


’ 


take it so.” 

‘*George! I'd like to take the speech, 
and the maker too,” says he, just like a 
flash. ‘‘ Why, Priscilla, there’s not a man 
in town, let alone the women, who could 
have written that speech that keeled me 
over so neatly. And I can’t afford to 
have you against me. Next time there's 
a road question I want you on my side; 
and if there never is another, I want you 
anyway. George!” says he. ‘The wo- 
man who could plan all that out is com 
ing out top side in everything, and I want 
her for my wife. Now, Priscilla, what 
do you say?” 

‘Say? Me? Why, Jehu Carter, go 
’way!”’ says I, sinkingintoa chair. ‘The 
idea! At my age, too! Why, I never 
thought of such a thing!” 

‘*Think of it now, then,” says he, very 
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soft, stealing his arm around me. ‘‘We 
sha’n’t never be any younger. Think 
vhat a team we'd make—a pair of clip- 
pers! Come, say yes, Priscilla.” 

~ Well, of course I said ** yes,” and a lot 
more of foolishness too, I presume, for 
vhen the door opened and Niabby walk- 
ed in, a little later, Jehu and me was 
holding hands over the pie-board like a 
pair of young idiots. 

‘* What are you doing?” saysshe, start 
ing back. 

‘Tm making Jehu a turnover,” says I, 
jumping away from Jehu, who was rather 
red about his ears. 

‘I expect so,” says she, looking at us 
very arch. ‘Is this it?” says she, picking 
it off the floor, where Jehu’s elbow had 
knocked it, and handing it to me. 

My! you should have heard Jehu 
laugh! 

‘* A turnover it was sure enough,” says 
he. ‘* Well, Niabby, we might as well 
own up. And how will you like me fora 
brother-in-law?” says he. 

‘*Couldn’t be better suited,” says she. 
‘* And when will the wedding be?” 

‘* Wedding!” I fairly shrieked. 

But says Jehu, ‘‘Next Tuesday, for 
Priscilla is one that is ready for any 
thing.” 

‘*How’s that, Priscilla?” says Niabby, 
opening her eyes. 

‘Oh, I expect it will be just as Jehu 
says,” says I, looking down. 

‘Now, girls, ’'m going down street to 
sort of spread the glad tidings,” says Jehu. 
‘Look out of the window, Niabby!” with 
which he stepped up and kissed me, and 
went off whistling like a boy, stepping 
out like one too. 

‘Why, Priscilla!” says Niabby. 

‘** Yes, yes, I know,” says I, getting red. 
“Two can’t drive—and Jehu’s a master- 
ful man—and all the rest of it—but when 
a man can take hold and drive like all 
creation, a woman, if she’s got any sense, 
is glad enough to take a back seat and 
let him do it.” 

“T want to know!” says Niabby. 

‘Yes, I've figured it out just so,” says 
I. ‘*And now, Niabby, perhaps you can 
begin to believe I sha’n’t ever tie to John 
P. You was so dreadful sure I would, 
you know.” 

‘Oh no, I wasn’t,” says she, very calm. 
‘IT took pretty good care to prevent that.” 

‘“You prevent me! How, I'd like to 


9.) 


know? 
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‘Why, seeing you stand kind of equal 
between them,” says she, ‘‘I gave you 
a pretty strong steer Jehuwards, know- 
ing he was the husband for you, since 
John P.’s slack ways would drive you 
crazy.” 

“Seems to me you sung a different 
tune yesterday,” says I. 

‘Certainly,’ says she. ‘* Certainly I 
did, according to a rule you've often giv- 
enme, Says you, ‘Niabby, if you want to 
drive a man or a mule north, steer them 
due south, and their contrariness will fix 
the business.’ And so,” says she, very sly, 
‘knowing that ‘up and coming’ widows 
beat both of those animals for contrari- 
ness, I applied the rule to you, and I 
should say it was a good one.” 

Well, for a minute I was mad. And 
then I had to laugh, for ‘twas really true 
that the first strong turn I had for Jehu 
came from Niabby’s going on about John 
P., and being so positive I couldn't get 
Jehu. 

** Well, recollect, Niabby,” says I, ‘‘that 
I’m a good hand to swallow my own med 
icine, which few will. It’sa little hard on 
John P., though,” says I. 

‘*Oh, I wouldn't fret about him,” says 
she, rocking very calm, ‘‘for he—well, 
he’s engaged to me. Says he tried to tell 
you yesterday, but you wouldn't let him. 
Of course he’d rather have had you,” says 
she, very placid, ‘* but seeing how things 
was going with you and Jehu, he stepped 
back and took me. And as we're both 
slack and easy-going, I expect we'll get 
along as well as if we iene aa ‘up and 
coming,’” says she. 

‘*T expect you will,” says I, and kissed 
her. ‘‘And I’m real glad you’re to have 
company of your own, Niabby,” says I. 
‘‘ And be real happy.” 

And then I thought of their house! 
John P. procrastinating round outside, 
and Niabby putting off in-doors, and I de- 
clare a cold shudder ran down my back. 
I didn’t really feel like myself till after 
Niabby had gone home and Jehu came 
up to dinner. 

‘** Priscilla,” says he, in his real live 
way, as he wiped his feet good on the 
mat—‘‘ Priscilla, 'm going right out to 
redd up thte barn a little, so when din- 
ner’s ready, toot the horn, and I’]l come 
in and figure up the future with you.” 

And then I realized the comfort of 
having a real faculized man about the 
house. For it is a comfort, now I tell you! 
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VIVISECTION AND BRAIN-SURGERY. 


BY W. W. KEEN, M.D., LL.D. 


O HARPER'S MAGAZINE for October, 
1889, I contributed a paper in which 
I demonstrated the fact, and to some ex- 
tent the causes, of the recent marvellous 
progress of surgery. In this, as in an 
earlier publication, I attributed it to a 
large extent to vivisection. Both public- 
ly and privately my statements have been 
called in question. 

The seven years which have elapsed 
since my first publication on this subject 
have demonstrated, far more than I even 
hoped or expected, the truth of what I 
then stated, and it would seem right that 
some of these demonstrated facts should 
be laid before the public. Moreover, the 
recent revival of the discussion of the sub- 
ject before the Church Congress at Folke- 
stone, England,* and at the recent meet- 
ing of the Humane Society in Philadel- 
phia in October, 1892, makes it especially 
timely. 

I shall omit many topics which would 
be suitable, such as the wonderful results 
of Pasteur’s treatment of hydrophobia, 
the discoveries of bacteriology, the whol- 
ly new class of remedies which medicine 
owes to vivisection, such as the antidotes 
to lockjaw and several other diseases, de- 
rived from the blood of animals inocu- 
lated with the virus of these diseases— 
remedies to which we already owe aston- 
ishing cures. In the present paper I pro- 
pose to limit myself to brain - surgery 
alone, and to give a glimpse of what has 
been done up to the present time. I 
shall show especially that without the 
exact knowledge of the functions of the 
brain, derived almost wholly from ex- 
perimentation upon animals, it would be 
simply impossible to do what has been 
accomplished. I shall not restrict my- 
self to general assertions which may eas- 
ily be denied, but I shall relate actual 
-ases, With their definite results, and the 
authority for each case. 

In order to understand modern prog- 
ress in cerebral surgery it is necessary 
first to understand what has been achieved 
by experimentation upon the bfain. When 
I was a student of medicine, thirty years 
ago, the brain was regarded as a single 
organ, and its various functions were not 
thought to have any especial localized 

* Church Times, October 14, 1892, p. 1021. 


centres of action.* When the brain act 
ed it was thought that the whole of it 
acted, just as the liver or the stomach 
acts, as a whole. Now we know that 
instead of the brain being a unit, it is 
really a very complex organ. Just as 
in the abdomen, besides the other or 
gans in its interior, we have the stomach, 
the liver, the pancreas, and the bowel, 
each of which has its part in digestion, 
so correspondingly in the brain, besides 
the portions concerned in sight, smell, 
thought, etc., we have four adjacent por 
tions which are concerned in motion. 
One produces motion of the face; another, 
motion of the arm; a third, motion of tlie 
leg; and the fourth, motion of the trunk. 

How, it may be asked, have these facts 
been determined? Has it not been by ob 
serving the effects of injuries and diseases 
in man? To a small extent, yes. But 
very, very rarely does disease or injury 
involve only one of these very limited 
regions of the brain; and the moment 
two or more of them are involved our in 
ferences become confused and mislead 
ing. As a matter of fact which cannot 
be gainsaid, nine-tenths of our knowledge 
has been derived from exact experiment 
upon animals, and in this way: A mon- 
key is etherized, a certain area of its brain 
is exposed, and an electrical current is ap- 
plied. This stimulation of most portions 
of the brain is followed by no motion in 
any part of the body. These parts ~of 
the brain, therefore, have nothing to do 
with motion, but are the centres for 
general sensation (touch), or for certain 
special senses, as sight, hearing, etc., or 
for mental processes. But ir one definite 
region of the brain, called the ‘‘ motor 
area,” the moment the brain is stimulated 
by the electrical current motion is pro- 
duced. Moreover, it was soon found 
that stimulating different parts of this 
motor area produced motion in different 
parts of the body, and that this was not 
haphazard, but that stimulation of one 
part of it always produced motion in the 
arm, and in another part motion in the 
leg, ete. Thus have been mapped out 


* The “bumps” or localized centres of phrenol- 
ogy were always discredited by the medical profes- 
sion, and experiments upon animals and observa- 
tion in man have entirely overthrown them. 
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the various portions of the motor area, as 
will be presently described in detail. 

It is evident that by experiment upon 
animals the motor area can be more easi- 
ly and more exactly determined than can 
those regions which are the seat of the 
faculties of smell, taste, sight, and hear- 
ing, the presence or absence of these 
senses in animals being difficult to deter- 
mine with absolute accuracy. Still more 
is this true of the parts of the brain which 
have to do with mental processes. Yet 
disease and injury in man, if they alone 
could answer the questions what part of 
the brain has to do with motion, what 
part with sight, what part with the intel- 
lect, ought to have answered them long 
ago. No better evidence could be given 
of the superiority of experiment upon 
animals over observation of accident and 
disease in man in determining facts of 
this character than this, that those cen- 
tres are best and most accurately known 
which can be determined by vivisection, 
and that those in which vivisection can 
aid us but little are still only vaguely lo- 
cated. Thus the motor area is positive- 
ly and definitely located; that for sight 
approximately well; those for hearing, 
smell, and taste and general sensation 
(touch) are still uncertain, though guessed 
at. As to those for mental processes, 
except perhaps one which will be al- 
luded to later, we are almost wholly in 
the dark. Moreover, disease and acci- 
dent have made their cruel and rude ex- 
periments ever since the world began. 
3ut as a matter of fact the last fifteen 
years of experimentation have taught us 
more than the previous fifteen hundred 
years of careful observation and of post- 
mortem examination. 

Let me now briefly explain this ‘‘ lo- 
calization of function” in the brain, and 
then show its value and certitude by 
cases which arouse our interest not only 
by their illustrating the practical applica- 
tions of science, but by the cheering and 
humane results in the relief of human 
suffering and the saving of human life. 

Fig. 1 represents the motor area as 
ascertained by many experiments such as 
I have described upon the brains of mon- 
keys. On its surface will be observed 
certain broad black lines labelled, from 
in front backward, ‘‘ Precentral sulcus, 
Fissure of Rolando, Intraparietal fissure, 
External parieto-occipital fissure, Fissure 
of Sylvius, Parallel fissure,” and others 





Fig. 1.—Side View of the Surface of a Monkey's Brain, 
showing the Location of the various Fissures and of 
the Motor Centres. (Horsley and Schafer.) 


without names. In the middle, running 
downward and forward toward the left 
hand of the figure, notice especially the 
fissure of Rolando. This and the fissure 
of Sylvius are the most important fissures 
of the entire brain. The fissure of Rolan- 
do is, so to speak, the ‘‘axis” of the motor 
area of the brain. At its upper end will 
be observed the centre for the leg, with 
certain minor divisions marked in small- 
er letters. In its middle lies the arm 
centre; and it should be remarked that 
the part where the word “‘ retraction” is is 
the shoulder centre, a little lower down is 
the elbow centre, and where ‘‘ wrist and 
fingers” occurs is the hand centre. At 
the lower end of the fissure of Rolando 
lies the centre for the face, and at other 
points will be observed the centres for the 
trunk and head. By the word ‘‘ centre” 
is meant that, for example, if you expose 
the part of the brain marked “ arm,” and 
apply the poles of an electric battery to 
that portion of the surface of the brain, 
you will produce muscular movement in 
the arm. If at the upper, end you will 
move the shoulder; at the middle, the 
elbow; lower down, you will move the 
hand, ete. This diagram shows the fis- 
sures and centres as ascertained in the brain 
of the monkey, but it must be remember- 
ed that they have an exact parallel in the 
human brain. The same fissure of Ro- 
lando exists there, the same fissure of 
Sylvius, the same intraparietal fissure, 
etc., as is seen in Figs. 3, 6, 8, and the same 
centres for the arm, leg, trunk, and head. 
When I state that these exist in the hu- 
man brain I am not stating what is theo- 
retical, but that which, in common with 
scores of surgeons, I have’ verified in 
many cases in which I have exposed the 
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human brain, applied the battery exact 
ly at the places shown in this diagram of 
the monkey’s brain (with such modifica- 
tions as would follow the slightly altered 
relations of the same parts in the human 
brain as compared with the monkey’s), 
and have obtained in man exactly the 
same resulting motions as have been thus 
experimentally determined in the mon- 
key. 

Naturally the first question that will 
oceur will be, *‘This diagram shows the 
fissures and centres on the brain, but how 
are you going to tell from the outside of 
the head, without opening the skull, where 
they lie?” This has been determined by 
careful study of the human brain and 
skull, and their relations to each other. 
[ will give only one illustration, and that 
by far the most important, namely, how 
we locate the fissure of Rolando, and 
therefore practically the whole motor 
area. Measure any head in the middle 
line, from a point between the eyebrows 
to that bony prominence which any one 
of my readers can feel at the back of the 
head just above the border of the hair. 
These points are called respectively the 
‘glabella” and the ‘‘inion.” Divide 
this distance into two equal parts, and 
thus obtain the mid-point between them. 
The fissure of Rolando starts half an inch 
behind this mid-point between the glabel- 
la and the inion, and runs downward and 
forward at an angle of 67°. There have 
been constructed various simple and other 
complex apparatuses for the purpose of 
determining just this angle of 67°, but it 
was reserved for Mr. Chiene, of Edin- 
burgh, before the Congress of American 
Physicians and Surgeons in Washington, 
in September, 1891, to point out the sim- 
plest possible method of determining this 
angle, which any one of my readers can 
use. If a square of paper be folded diag- 
onally, it is obvious that the right angle 

of 90° at two of 

the corners is di- 
vided into two 
Oe ae halves, or two 
angles of 45° 
b each. If the pa- 
| per be then again 
Pi folded so as to di- 
vide one of these 
angles of 45° into 
two angles of 








Fig. 2.—Prof. Chiene’s Meth- 225° each, it is 
od of finding the Angle of 
the Fissure of Rolando. 


evident that one 


angle of 45° and another of 22.5° mak. 
an angle of 67.5°, which varies on] 

half a degree from that of the fissur: 
of Rolando. (Fig. 2.) If the midd] 

line of the head be marked with a 

aniline pencil on the shaven scalp, if it 

mid-point be then fixed, and if the strip 
of paper just described be so placed that 
its edge indicating the angle of 67.5° rum 

downward and forward from a_ point 
half an inch back of the mid-point, thi 
edge will correspond to the line of the 
fissure of Rolando, and can be marked 
by the aniline pencil on the sealp. If 
this line be measured for a distance of 
32 inches from the middle line of the head. 
the length of the fissure of Rolando is also 
shown. 

It is not necessary for me to go fur 
ther into details. I propose now, after 
having thus explained the ** localization of 
function ” in the brain, and the means of 
locating the motor area from the exterior, 
to show not only that, as a matter of fact, 
it has been verified in actual surgical ex 
perience, but also that it is so accurate 
that from the exterior of the head, with 
out any scar or other evidence of injury 
(or even in the presence of an otherwise 
misleading sear), without any fracture of 
the skull, without any lump, prominence, 
or other means to guide us, cerebral lo 
calization is a reality, and as reliable as 
the needle of the compass itself to guide 
us exactly to the correct spot, so that we 
can open the head and expose the brain 
with an accuracy which is truly marvel- 
lous. If the last fifteen years of experi- 
mentation have done so much, what may 
we not expect in the next fifteen? Does 
not humanity as well as science protest 
against any hinderance to the further 
prosecution of work which has accom- 
plished such results? Is this the work of 
‘* inhuman devils,” as Canon Wilberforce 
has been pleased to term those engaged 
in it, or is it the work of humane men of 
science anxious to mitigate human suffer 
ing and prolong human life? 

Now let us see what results practical 
surgery has given us by the application 
of the doctrines of cerebral localization 
of function to special cases, otherwise be 
yond our power exactly to diagnosticate 
and to relieve. In each case I give the 
published authority, or, if the case has 
not yet been published, the records are 
accessible in the hospitals named. The 
cases are not of the time of John Hunter 
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or of Sir Charles Bell, but of the last few 
years, and can be investigated and veri- 
fied now. 

The first case shows that it is possible 
not only to diagnosticate in general the 
fact that an abscess exists in the brain, 
but to locate it exactly, and to open it 
with the same precision as in opening an 
abscess on the hand. What is more to 
the point, in about one-half of such cases 
we can now cure the patients, who before 
vivisection had taught us modern cere- 
bral localization would all have gone to 
their graves. 

Cask I.— Abscess in the Brain. —In 
the British Medical Journal of April 21, 
1888, Mr. Damer Harrisson records the fol- 
lowing ease. A boy aged fifteen had re- 
ceived a blow on the right side of his 
head from a pair of tongs eight days be- 
fore his admission to the hospital. Three 
days after the accident a convulsion sud- 
denly set in, involving the right side of 
the body, beginning in the arm and 
spreading to the leg and face, and fol- 
lowed rapidly in four days by eight other 
convulsions and paralysis of the entire 
right side of the body. Most of my read- 
ers would unhesitatingly attribute the 
convulsions and the paralysis to this 
blow from the tongs. But it must be re- 
membered that the right side of the brain 
supplies the left side of the body, and vice 
versa. Hence Mr. Harrisson suspec ted 
that the paralysis of the right side of the 
body indicated trouble in the left half of 
the brain. Examining his head, he found 
on the left side a small scar at the junc- 
tion of the arm and leg centres. Inquiry 
elicited the fact that, ten years before, he 
had received a severe blow there, which, 
however, had not been followed by any 
serious symptoms. Could this old inju- 
ry, after so long a time as ten years, pos- 
sibly be the cause of his present serious 
trouble? Further inquiry brought out 
the fact that for about a year before his ad- 
mission the boy had had repeated twitch- 
ing of his right arm. So convinced was 
Mr. Harrisson that modern cerebral local- 
ization was right that he opened the boy’s 
skull, not where most people would sup- 
pose would be natural, namely, on the 
right side of the head, where he had re- 
ceived the blow from the pair of tongs 
eight days before, but on the left side, at 
the site of the blow ten years before, and 
at a definite point, namely, over the fis- 
sure of Rolando, at the place correspond- 
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ing to the motor centre for the arm as 
established by experiments on animals. 
Although the first injury was received so 
long before, yet the paralysis showed 
that it was the left side of the brain that 
was involved, and the twitching of the 
arm showed that this was the particular 
part of the left side of the brain where 
the injury probably existed. Mr. Harris- 
son punctured what seemed on the sur- 
face to be a normal brain, and opened 
an abscess, and this boy, otherwise abso- 
lutely doomed to death, made an unin- 
terrupted recovery. This is only one in- 
stance out of probably more than one 
hundred and fifty cases of abscess in the 
brain which have been reported within 
the last seven or eight years which have 
been diagnosticated with the same accu- 
racy and by the same means. 

CasE II.—In the British Medical Jour- 
nal for August 11, 1888, Dr. MacEwen, of 
Glasgow, relates the case of a patient 
who, among other symptoms of abscess 
of the brain, had partial paralysis of the 
right side of the face and right arm, and 
paralysis of the nerve supplying the left 
eyeball. For reasons stated in the paper 
he concluded, with great acuteness of 
reasoning, that the abscess could not be 
in the motor area for the face and arm 
on the left side of the brain, but in the 
projecting part of the brain just below 
these centres, but producing pressure 
upon them (Fig. 3). He confidently op- 





Fig. 3.—Side View of the Human Brain. 

he Shaded Area shows the Location 

of the Abscess producing pressure on 

oe ave part of the Motor Area. (See 
g. 1.) 


erated at this precise spot, and opened an 
abscess in the inside of the brain in the 
exact position described, and gave exit 
to six table-spoonfuls of pus, when the 
symptoms vanished, and in three weeks 
the patient was well! 

Cask III. — Brain Tumors. — Nothing 
could be easier than to locate a tumor of 
the brain which showed itself externally. 
In a case in which the tumor is as large 
as that shown in Fig. 4 (which is the 
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Fig. 4.—_ Natural Size of a Tumor removed from the 
Patient is living after Five Years. 


natural size of a tumor removed from a 
man who is still living, five years after 
the operation) it might be thought easy 
to locate it, though, as a matter of fact, 
it is very difficult, owing to the large 
area of brain involved. But when I 
say that the existence of a tumor about 
the size of the end of the forefinger 
can be diagnosticated, and that before 
touching the head it should be said (and 
I was present when the statement was 
made) that it was a small tumer, that it 
did not lie on the surface of the brain, 
but a little underneath it, and that it lay 
partly under the centre for the face and 
partly under that for the arm in the left 
side of the brain, and that the man was 
operated on, and the tumor found exactly 
where it was believed to be, with perfect 
recovery of the patient, it is something 
which ten years ago would have been 
deemed the art of a magician rather than 
the cold precision of science. 

In the American Journal of the Med- 
ical Sciences for July, 1888, this case is 
detailed by Drs. Seguin and Weir, as fol- 
lows. A gentleman thirty-nine years of 
age had been perfectly healthy until Au- 
gust, 1882, when he had malarial fever, 
accompanied with a good deal of pain. 
One day, as he rose to go to the window, 
his wife noticed a spasm of the right 
cheek and neck, which did not involve 
the arm, nor was consciousness lost. In 
1886, two or three similar attacks having 
occurred in the interval, he fell, uncon- 
scious, and bit his tongue. These at- 
tacks were all accompanied with twitch- 
ing of the right arm and hand and right 
side of the face. His memory became 
impaired and his speech thick. No inju- 
ry had ever been received on his head, 








nor was anything abnormar 0}, 
served even when his head wags 
shaved. Graduaily his right 
hand and arm became wes 
and, as a result, his handwrit 
ing became bad. This weak 
ness of the right arm sloy 
increased, and along with jt 
weakness of the right leg 
as a consequence of the increas 
ing paralysis of his face, dro 
ing at the right side of the m. 
set in. 

Dr. Weir examined him ai Dy 












































Brain. The Seguin’s request, and bot 


them reached a diagnosis, ¢ 

ly based upon the facts alr 
given, that the man had a small tu 
situated as above described, and on 
vember 17, 1887, the skull was opened at 
the junction of the arm and face cei 
This operation I had the pleasure of 
nessing personally. Nothing abnormal 
was seen on the surface of the brain. Yet 
so confident was Dr. Weir of the correct 
ness of the diagnosis that he boldly cut 
into the brain substance, and from its in 
terior removed a tumor of the size ind 
cated by means of a small surgical spoon 
The man made a perfect recovery. W hen 
examined microscopically, the tumor was 
found to be of a malignant character. It 
returned in about four years, and finally 





Fig. 5.—A Cross Section of the Brain (only 
a part of the Left Side is shown). The 
Round Shaded Spot represents the Brain 
Tumor. (Weir and Seguin.) 


destroyed his life. Fig. 5 shows thie tu 
mor represented as a little ball in the 
substance of the brain. 

In one sense, as a surgical feat, tlie re 
moval of a tumor as large as that siiown 


in Fig. 4 is a much more difficult and ex- 
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traordinary operation (and one nearly 
twice as large, weighing over half a 
pound, has lately been successfully re- 
moved by Bramann!); but as a matter of 
diagnosis and of surgical skill, locating 
and removing so small a tumor from the 
brain so successfully, and without the 
slightest indication on the exterior to 
cuide one, is a much more brilliant and 
remarkable operation. 

In the address which I published in 
1885 I alluded to the first and then the 
only ease known of removal of a brain 
tumor, and I said: ‘‘By these experi- 
ments and operations a wide door is 
opened to surgery in the treatment of 
diseases within the skull, diseases hereto- 
fore so obscure and uncertain that we 
have hardly dared to attack them. The 
question is not whether death or recovery 
followed in this particular case. The 
great, the startling, the encouraging fact 
is that with this experience we can now, 
with wellnigh absolute certainty, diag- 
nosticate the existence of, and with the 
greatest accuracy locate, such diseases, 
and therefore reach them by operation, 
und treat them successfully.” That my 
prophecy has been verified, let me quote 
the statistics gathered by Dr. Knapp, of 
Boston, in 1891. He collected forty-six 
cases of operations for tumors of the brain, 
operated on in the last six years, of which 
thirty recovered(!), fifteen died, and the 
result was unknown in one. It must be 
remembered that. these thirty which re- 
covered would every one of them have 
died had not vivisection given us the 
means of accurately locating the disease. 
That we have not yet reached the accura- 
cy which is to be desired is shown by the 
fact that in fifteen other cases no tumor 
was found at the point of operation, and 
of these thirteen died. Most of these tu- 
mors lay not in the motor region of the 
brain, but in other parts of it, in which 
our means of diagnosis are as yet very 
imperfect for the very reason that vivi- 
section has thrown but little light on the 
function of these regions. There were 
also four cases of tumors which were 
found, but were so large as to be irremov- 
able, and of these three died. To these 
statistics I can add three other cases. In 
one of these the tumor was not rightly 
located (it was not in the motor region), 
and therefore was not found at the oper- 
ation, and the patient died. In the other 
two cases the tumor was found, but was 


irremovable. One patient died, and, the 
other recovered from the operation, but 
died from the disease four months after- 
wards. He had, however, been relieved 
from the atrocious headaches which ren- 
dered life a burden, and his delusional 
insanity had almost wholly disappeared 
—results which fully justified the opera- 
tion by the comfort of his few remain- 
ing days. (Another remarkable case, in 
which a growth of the under surface of 
the bone pressing on the arm centre was 
exactly located and successfully removed, 
is related by Dr. A. B. Shaw, of St. Louis. 
American Journal of the Medical Sci- 
ences, December, 1892, p. 691.) 

CasE IV.— Hemorrhage inside the 
Skull.—Let me next give a case of a dif- 
ferent character, but equally accurate and 
astonishing. An artery about as large 
as the lead in an ordinary lead-pencil 
runs in the membranes of the brain on 
the inside of the skull,in the region called 
‘*the temple,” and grooves the bones 
quite deeply. In some cases in which a 
heavy blow is received on the surface of 
the skull, without fracture, or it may be 
even without leaving any mark whatever 
on the skull, this artery is ruptured, and 
a large clot is poured out on the surface 
of the brain. Formerly it was not only 
almost impossible to make a diagnosis of 
such an injury, but, even if the rupture 
of the artery was suspected, before anti- 
septic surgery (itself the child of vivisec- 
tion) arose, such patients were only treat- 
ed with a little opium, rest, and regulated 
diet. Most of them died, but occasional- 
ly one got well. Of 147 cases collected 
by Wiesmann which were not operated 
on, 131, or over 89 per cent., died. The 
symptoms of such an injury are fairly 
clear, but, until the doctrines of cerebral 
localization were accepted, were often 
misleading. The patient is stunned by 
the blow, but usually recovers conscious- 
ness, only to relapse again into uncon- 
sciousness when the amount of blood 
poured out is sufficient to compress the 
brain, this compression of the brain pro- 
ducing also paralysis. Generally the ar- 
tery on the same side of the head as the 
blow is ruptured, and the paralysis. will 
be on the opposite side of the body. But 
sometimes, instead of the artery being 
ruptured on the same side as the blow, it 
will be ruptured on the opposite side; or, 
again, if the blow be in the middle line, 
as in a case recently under my care, it 
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may be difficult to tell which side has 
been involved. Moreover, as the artery 
splits into two branches, one of which 
runs in the direction of the motor region 
and the other back of it, it may be diffi- 
cult to know where to open the skull in 
order to reach it. Now it is very evident 
that if we make an incision into the fore- 
arm to reach an abscess or a tumor, and 
it is found that the trouble lies one or two 
inches further up or down, the incision 
can be easily prolonged in the right di- 
rection, and will heal readily. Butin the 
skull our diagnosis must be correctly lo- 
cated within a very small limit of error, 
for it is evident that we cannot enlarge 
the opening in the bone at will to almost 
any extent, as we can in the flesh. Wies- 
mann has also collected 110 cases which 
were thus operated on, of whom 36 died, 
or only 33 per cent.! What a contrast to 
the 89 per cent. of deaths when no opera- 
tion was performed! In the majority of 
these 36 who died the clot was not found, 
and was therefore not removed, because in 
the earlier days we lacked the boldness and 
therefore the exactness of modern times. 

Let me now give the case furnished me 
by Dr. Dench, by permission of Dr. Bull, 
of New York (Buck’s Reference Hand- 
book of the Medical Sciences, vol. viii., 
p. 227). A young man had been shot in 
the head, the ball entering above the ear, 
two and a half inches to the left of the 
middle line of the head. When first seen 
his right arm was paralyzed, and shortly 
afterward the paralysis had extended to 
the right leg and face. A diagnosis was 
made of hemorrhage from one of the ar- 
teries of the brain, by reason of the fact 
that the paralysis had extended so rapidly 
from the arm-centre to the leg and face 
centres, for no other cause excepting hem- 
orrhage could be so rapidly progressive. 
The wound was exposed, and a consider- 
able clot gushed out, when motion imme- 
diately returned in the leg. The bone 
was then trephined, not at the bullet 
opening, but a quarter of an inch below 
and in front of the wound, when this 
bleeding meningeal artery was exposed 
and tied. It was found that a large 
branch of an artery in the brain itself 
had also been severed. This was tied, 
and in two months the man was well, no 
fever following, and no ‘‘ matter” having 
formed. He could speak perfectly well, 
and could use his arm, but not his hand. 
The ball was never found. 


CasE V.—It may be objected that here 
there was a wound to point out exactly the 
situation of the injury. Let me therefore 
give a somewhat similar case in which 10 
such guide existed: M. Michaux (Med, 
News, May 2, 1891, p. 504, from Revue 
Chirurgie, 1891, vol. xi., p. 376) reports 
case of trephining, followed by cure, { 
vase of meningeal hemorrhage, probal 
spontaneous origin. A man was broug 
to the hospital in a state of complete 
oplexy, with paralysis of the left face ; 
rightarm. There was no sign of fractuy 
or other injury. During the next 
days the paralysis extended to the ri: 
leg. Epileptic convulsions set in, at | 
limited to the paralyzed regions, then 
coming general. Occurring at intervals 
in the beginning, they became continuo 
at the end of three or four days. Th 
patient was addicted to absinthe, and 
head had troubled him for several mont 
The trephine was applied over the fissure 
of Rolando on the left side, over tl: 
‘*motor area” for the arm and leg, and 
an opening six centimetres long was made 
through which the membranes of the brain 
were incised. This was followed imme 
diately by the escape of four table-spoon 
fuls of large blackish clots. After the 
operation the patient improved rapid|; 
and in a month most of the symptoms had 
disappeared. 

Drs. Bremer and Carson, of St. Louis 
(American Journal of the Medical 
ences, February, 1892, p. 134), and Drs 
Homans and Walton, of Boston (Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal, February 
12, 1891), have published cases in which 
also without external signs, such clots 
have been accurately located and re 
moved with success. In the latter cas 
there was evidence of an injury but thie 
clot was on the opposite side of the head 

Cask VI.—Mental Disorders.—I sia! 
now add a case involving the centres fo1 
mental processes, in the establishment of 
which vivisection has done but little, for 
reasons already explained, but a case of 
great interest and value. 

If the reader will look at Fig. 1, and 
will find the fissure of Sylvius and fol|: 
it to its upper end, he will see that this 
end terminates in a A-shaped convolution 
between the intraparietal and-the external 
parieto-occipital fissures. In this portion 
of the brain have been located certain 
mental processes, including the ability to 
recognize objects and their uses. [he 
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location of this convolution of the brain 
can be made with almost the same accu- 
racy aS that of the fissure of Rolando. 
CasE VII.—The following case of Mac- 
Ewen of Glasgow (British Medical Jour- 
nal, August 11, 1888, p. 306) will illustrate 
the accuracy of this localization. A year 
before Dr. MacEwen saw him the patient 
had received an injury which had resulted 
in melancholia. Though formerly a hap- 
py husband and father, he now repeatedly 
‘contemplated the murder of his wife and 
children. There were no phenomena con- 
nected with motion in any part of the 
body by which the injury could be lo- 
cated; but it was discovered by that care- 
ful, close investigation for which this 
surgeon is so well known that, imme- 
diately after the accident, for two weeks 
he had suffered from what is called 
‘‘ysychical blindness,” or ‘*‘ mind blind- 
ness”; that is to say, his physical sight 
was aot at all affected, but his mind was 
not able to interpret what he saw. I pre- 
sume he wasastanch Scotch Presbyterian. 
He knew that, as was customary, his New 
Testament was lying by bis side, but when 
he looked at it he was utterly unable to 
recognize it. While, however, his mental 
sight was thus affected, his sense of touch 
was perfect, and when he passed his hand 
over the smooth leather cover of his well- 
known book and felt the deep-indented 
letters on the back he recognized it as his 
familiar friend; but when he opened it, 
the printed words were unknown symbols 
tohim. This gave to MacEwen the key 
tothe injury. He located on the outside 
of the skull this A-shaped convolution 
(Fig. 6, shaded area), known as the ‘‘an- 


€ 





Fig. 6.—Side View of the Human Brain. 
The Shaded Area shows where the 
Bone pressed on the A-shaped Angular 
Gyrus. (MacHwen.) 


gular gyrus,” and found, on removing a 
button of bone, that a portion of the in- 
ner layer of the bone had become de- 
tached and was pressing on the brain, 
one corner of it being imbedded in the 
brain substance. The button of bone was 


removed from the brain, and after re- 
moving the splinter, was replaced in its 
proper position. The man got well, and, 
although still excitable, lost entirely his 
homicidal tendencies and returned to 
work. 

CasE VIII.—Epilepsy.—If I were to 
gather together the operations which have 
been done for epilepsy since we have been 
able to locate the centres, especially for 
motion, I should perhaps have to record 
150 cases or more. The great majority of 
these patients have recovered from the 
operation, or, in surgical parlance, have 
made an ‘‘ operative recovery,” but in a 
very large proportion the disease has re- 
turned, generally, however, with a less- 
ened intensity. In a small proportion 
recovery has taken place from the disease 
itself. But it is evident that as cerebral 
surgery covers practically only the last 
eight or ten years, it is much too early to 
formulate definitely a statement of what 
the results may be when a longer time has 
elapsed. 

Case IX.—In the American Journal 
of the Medical Sciences for December, 
1891, Dr. Charles K. Mills, of Philadelphia, 
has reported the case of a young lady 
twenty-seven years of age, who suffered 
for some time from numbness and a sense 
of weight in the left hand, arm, and foot. 
After about five years these attacks devel- 
oped into distinct epileptic fits, and had be- 
come extremely frequent at the time when 
Dr. Mills first saw her, in November, 1890. 
The attacks occurred both in the day- 
time and at night, and were as frequent 
as ten to fifteen in the twenty-four hours. 
Dr. Mills himself often saw them. The 
left arm was first raised, the motion be- 
ginning in the shoulder and including 
also the elbow. From this the attack ex- 
tended over the entire body. On the out- 
side of the head, after it had been shaved, 
absolutely nothing was found which could 
be a guide to the site of the trouble. The 
diagnosis was some source of irritation, 
the character of which was unknown, 
but which was located on or in the centre 
for the left shoulder. Accordingly the 
fissure of Rolando was mapped out on the 
shaven head, and a button of bone an inch 
and a half in diameter was removed, the 
centre of which was an inch and three- 
quarters to the right of the middle line. 
Fig. 7 shows the button of bone, the inner 
surface being uppermost. The bone was 
very thick, from five to seven sixteenths 
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of an inch, and was also very dense. As 
soon as the bone was removed, a small 
tumor resembling in shape a minute 
bunch of grapes was found, the apex of 





Fig. 7.—The Button of Bone removed in 
Case IX. The Pits in the Bone were pro- 
duced by the Tumor. They were almost 
precisely in the Centre of the Button, 
and thus show how exactly the Tumor 
was located. (Mills.) 


the tumor being within one-sixteenth of 
an inch of the point where it was believed 
to exist. By its pressure it had produced 
several pits on the inner surface of the 
bone, and these holes, as well as the 
groove for a large blood - vessel which 
supplied the tumor with blood, are well 
shown in the middle of the button. The 
tumor, with the membrane of the brain 
to which it was attached, was removed, 
and the battery was then applied to the 
brain immediately underneath it. Fig. 8 
shows the fissure of Rolando as a line 





Fig. 8.—The Brain in Case IX. The Circle shows where 
the Button of Bone was removed, and the growth 
oy almost exactly at the Centre of the Button. 
( Mills.) 


running downward and forward across 
the circle. The circle represents the but- 
ton of bone removed, and the numbers 
1 to 4 represent the points at which the 
poles of the battery were applied to the 


brain. On stimulating the brain at the 
point marked 1, movements of the arm at 
the shoulder and elbow were reproduced 
and again at point 2 precisely the moy: 
ments of her attacks followed. This 
point was the portion of the brain pressed 
upon by the tumor. Along with the mov: 
ments of the shoulder at point 1 the elbow 
was involved, and at point 2 it was found 
that the hip and knee were both flexed 
and the entire leg carried away from its 
fellow, the toes and foot being extended 
It was very evident, then, that point 1 
corresponded to the shoulder and elbow 
centres, and point 2 corresponded to the 
upper edge of the shoulder centre and 
also to the edge of the leg centre. Ex: 
tation at point 3 was followed by mor 
decided movements of the lower arm, ani 
at point 4 the leg alone moved, the shou! 
der not being involved. 

Could any better illustration be found 
of the accuracy of localization? The leg 
centre here, when compared with the leg 
centre in Fig. 1 of the monkey’s brain, is 
found exactly where it ought to be, the arm 
centre directly below it, with the shoul 
der, elbow, wrist, and hand movements 
precisely in the same relative positions as 
in the monkey’s brain. Unfortunately 
the lady has not been cured. But tle 
fits have been greatly moderated, so that 
when the case was reported, nearly a 
year after the operation, she had usually 
only about three attacks in the twenty 
four hours instead of ten or fifteen, and 
the attacks had never attained the same 
severity as before the operation. More 
over, after the operation, in about half 
the attacks she did not lose consciousness 
and so was far less exposed to the danger 
of falling down stairs, into the fire, and 
other similar perils to which epilepsy wit) 
unconsciousness exposes a patient. 

CasE X.—Another case, which is for 
tunately more favorable in its result, is 
published in the Medical News of April 
12, 1890. A little boy, six and a half 
years old, at the age of fourteen montis 
fell about ten or twelve feet from a ha) 
mow upon a plank flooring. He was 
unconscious for some time. No decisive 
evidence of injury could be found either 
on his head or other parts of his body, 
but from his prolonged unconsciousness 
it was presumed that he had struck !:'s 
head. Soon after this accident his dispo 
sition changed materially for the worse 
He became irritable, obStinate, and ‘|! 
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tempered, and very frequently kicked, bit, 
and seratched, and offered other violence 
to his playmates. His room had to be pad- 
ded, his clothes had to be sewed on him 
every morning, and he would kill any 
small animals, such as cats or chickens, 
that came in his way. When two and 
1 half years old his first epileptic fit oc 
curred. He had from three to six attacks 
a day, with some intervals of comparative 
freedom. His father, an intelligent clergy- 
nan, estimated that in the four years since 
is epilepsy began he had had over five 
thousand fits! Of these about eighty per 
cent. beganin the right hand. The attacks 
were observed with great care in the Jef- 
ferson Medical College Hospital by a 
special nurse, and the statement of his 
father that they usually began in the right 
hand was verified. When the attacks be- 
gan the child had a vocabulary of about 
forty words, but gradually these were re- 
duced, word by word, until his speech con- 
sisted only of three words and a little 
jargon, the words being ‘* papa,” ‘*‘ mam- 
ma,” and, characteristically ‘‘no,” rather 
than ‘‘ yes.” Examination of the head 
revealed nothing that could locate any 
injury; but as the attacks began so con- 
stantly in the right hand, it was resolved 
to remove the centre for this part of the 
body, in the hope that if the fits were pre 
vented at their initial spot they would 
not begin elsewhere. The fissure of Ro- 
laudo was first located, then the position 
of the hand centre was marked, and a 
disk of bone an inch and a half in diame- 
ter was removed. The membranes of the 
brain were then opened, and the brain 
itself exposed. Nothing abnormal was 
perceptible either by eye or by touch. 
The battery was applied to the portion of 
the brain exposed, producing movements 
of the hand, showing that the centre had 
been correctly mapped from the outside 
of the skull. Excitation of the brain fur- 
ther upward produced elbow movements 
(elbow centre). These centres were there- 
fore exactly where they ought to lie, as 
shown in the monkey’s brain (Fig.1). The 
portion of the brain that moved the hand 
was then removed, and when the battery 
was applied to the parts around it, it was 
found that all the centre for the hand and 
wrist had been removed. 

Che boy made a speedy recovery from 
the operation. Three years have now 
elapsed sinee the operation. Most of the 
time he has been and still is in Misses 
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Bancroft and Cox’s School for Feeble- 
minded Children, at Haddonfield, New 
Jersey. He has had there very pains- 
taking care, and to this is to be attributed 
very much of his mental improvement. 
During the last six months of 1892 he has 
had only one attack for about every sixty 
before the operation. This improvement 
can be attributed only to the good effects 
of the operation. 

CasE XI.—The third and last case to 
which I shall refer has not been published, 
but can be found in the records of the 
Orthopedic Hospital and Infirmary for 
Nervous Diseases in Philadelphia, Record 
Book §. 9., p. 123. A young girl of about 
twenty-one was admitted to the infirmary 
in October, 1891. She said that her at- 
tacks of epilepsy, from which she had 
suffered for two years and a half, always 
began in the right thumb. This fact havy- 
ing been verified, it was decided to re- 
move the centre for the thumb, for the 
Same reason as in the last case, 7. e., to 
stop the very beginning of the fit. It 
was especially desired to remove only the 
centre for the thumb, and not that for the 
hand, in order not to interfere more than 
was necessary with the usefulness of her 
hand, upon which she depended for her 
support, as she was a mill girl. This was 
an unusual and minute attempt at locali- 
zation, and a very severe test of the ac- 
curacy of the mapping of the brain by 
vivisection. On October 6, 1891, the fis- 
sure of Rolando was first located, and a 
disk of bone an inch and a half in diam- 
eter was removed, the centre of it being 
two and five-eighths inches to the left of 
the middle line. Both the bone and the 
brain, when exposed, seemed to be normal, 
The fissure of Rolando was seen crossing 
the middle of the opening, down ward and 





Fig. 9 —The Circle represents the Opening 
in the Skull disclosing the Thumb Centre 
almost at its Middle. The Shaded Area 
represents the Part of the Brain which 

was removed. 
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forward (Fig. 9). By the battery the 
brain was stimulated at certain definite 
points until the thumb centre was recog- 
nized, and also the face centre, which lay 
somewhat below it, and the wrist centre, 
which lay—as itought by experiments on 
the monkey’s brain—a little above it. 
Each of these centres was recognized by 
the movement of the part supplied by it 
(thumb, face, wrist) when the centre was 
touched by the poles of the battery. Stim- 
ulation of the thumb centre produced a 
typical epileptic fit, such as she had suf- 
fered since her admission, beginning in 
the thumb, as she had asserted. The 
portion of brain corresponding to the 
thumb centre, a piece about half an inch 
in diameter, was removed, and by the bat- 
tery it was determined that the portion 
removed was the whole of the thumb cen- 
tre. She recovered promptly and with- 
out disturbance from the operation. 

It was necessary in this case to be 
unusually accurate, and not to remove 
any portion of the brain other than the 
centre for the thumb, and for three rea- 
sons: First, if too much were removed 
upward and backward, the wrist and 
fingers would be paralyzed; second, if 
too much were removed forward, the 
muscles of the face would be involved; 
third, a little further down lies the cen- 
tre for speech, and had this part of the 
brain been injured, this important facul- 
ty would have been destroyed, thus pro- 
ducing serious and unnecessary trouble. 

Note now the accuracy of experimental 
cerebral localization. As soon as the pa- 
tient had recovered from the ether and 
was in a suitable condition, her ability to 
move the face and hand was tested. All 
the muscles of the face were entirely in- 
tact, and could be moved with absolute 
ease. Her speech also was unaffected. 
She had absolute and perfect control of 
all the muscles of the shoulder, elbow, 
wrist, and hand, with the single eacep- 
tion of the muscles of the thumb, every 
one of which was paralyzed. In order 
to understand how curious this paralysis 
is in relation to the thumb centre in the 
brain, the reader must observe that only 
a small piece of the brain, half an inch 
square, was removed, whereas the muscles 
of the thumb lie as follows: some of 
them in the ball of the thumb on the 
hand, one between the thumb and fore- 
finger, one on the front of the forearm 
reaching almost to the elbow (the great 


flexor of the last joint of the thumb), and 
three of them on the back of the fore 
arm, extending half-way from the wrist 
to the elbow; and yet the removal of so 
small a portion of the brain paralyzed 
these muscles of both widely differe:: 
situation and widely differing functions 
(flexion, extension, abduction, adduction. 
and circumduction). 

By June, 1892, she had entirely recoy 
ered the strength of her thumb, as shown 
by the dynamometer, both sides then 1 
gistering the same number of degrees. 

This history illustrates one of the most 
curious problems of cerebral surgery 
The removal of any portion of the motor 
region of the brain is, of course, followed 
by palsy of the part of the body supplied 
by that brain centre; but though I haye 
frequently removed portions of the brain, 
I have never yet seen this paralysis per- 
manent. I have seenaright hand wholly 
paralyzed after such an operation, and in 
three months it had regained its strength 
and dexterity sufficiently to enable its 
owner to play baseball. But while this 
is true of the careful removal of small 
parts of the brain by operation, the wide- 
spread injuries which result from accident 
are not seldom followed by extensive pal- 
sies which remain throughout life. In 
the case just related not only has strength 
returned equally, but such delicate move- 
ments as are involved in the use of a nee 
dle have been preserved, or rather restored. 
Usually, however, weakness, to a greater 
or less extent, will remain in the part of 
the body controlled by the portion of brain 
removed. Whether there is actual repro 
duction of brain tissue or not is as yet 
uncertain, because after such operations 
there have been almost no deaths at a 
period sufficiently remote to enable us by 
post-mortem examination to determine 
whether such a reproduction has occurred 
or not. It is possible that the similar 
centre on the opposite side of the head 
is capable of doing double duty; for «l- 
though normally the right side of the 
brain controls and moves the left side of 
the body, and vice versa, yet apparently 
there is a latent power which when neces- 
sary is called into play, and enables the 
right side of the brain to innervate and 
control the same side of the body as wel! 
as the opposite side, just as, for instance, 
the left hand, which is unused to writing, 
can acquire the faculty of writing if the 
right hand loses it. 


VIVISECTION 


There has also been performed a very 
remarkable operation on animals which 
nay hereafter produce important results. 
Several experimenters have opened the 
heads of two dogs (both under an anws- 
thetic, and both as carefully and as ten- 
derly cared for as any human being could 

the operations being attended with 

it little pain,* as they were done with 
the most careful antiseptic precautions), 
ave taken a bit of the brain from the 
head of each dog and transferred it to 
iat of the other dog. The pieces so 
transferred have grown in place,and have 
caused at least no mischief. Whether it 
will ever be possible to transfer brain 
tissue from the lower animals to man, 
und whether if so transferred it will 
properly perform its function, are prob- 
lems as yet unsolved. It would be, I 
think, unwise to test its effects in man ex- 
cept as applied only to the motor regions 
at first, for we have every reason to be- 
lieve that the motor cells in an animal's 
brain subsevve precisely the same func 
tion as the motor cells in the human 
vain. Moreover, nothing of this kind 
would ever be done excepting perhaps 
n case of an accident where a considera- 
ble portion of the human brain was de- 
stroyed, when possibly this loss could be 
made good from an animal's brain. It 
is unnecessary, however, to discuss this 
question at present, for all the facts in 
the case, the needful precautions to be 
taken, and all the possible results, must 
first be determined in much greater detail 
and by much larger experimentation on 
animals than has yet been done before it 
will ever be considered in man. But it is 
not at all impossible that in this way we 
may see hereafter one of the most brilliant 
achievements of modern cerebral surgery. 

But we must return again to our last 
patient, for her subsequent history as to 
ler epilepsy is quite as interesting as, and 
to her no doubt even more important 
than, the condition of her thumb. On 
December 17, 1891, seven weeks after the 
operation, she had one slight attack. 
January 13 and 30, 1892, there were two; 
then she had none until March 12th; an- 
other very slight one came on May 19th; 

’ Most operations on the brain are followed by 

y little pain, and sometimes it may truthfully be 
said by none, It is not an uncommon result for the 

tient to take no medicine, or at most a single small 
lose of an anodyne on the first day, be out of bed in 
three to five days, and entirely wellin a week or ten 
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and the last to date were two on July 
8th (a slight one) and 10th, making in all 
seven attacks in eight menths. The in- 
tervals, therefore, were growing longer, 
and the attacks as a rule were less severe, 
while before the operation the attacks 
were growing more severe and far more 
frequent, for at the time she entered the 
infirmary they were tending to become 
daily.* 

The anti-vivisectionists constantly pa- 
rade the few physicians who are in ac- 
cord with their views, and by frequent 
reappearances make an apparent army 
upon the stage. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Lawson Tait is the only one who has an 
international reputation; the rest are but 
little known. tven Mr. Tait recently 
changed his views, and in a speech in 
favor of the objects of the British Insti- 
tute of Preventive Medicine, which are 
largely attained through vivisection, has 
declared that ‘‘ bacteriological experi- 
ments on animals had proved of great 
value.” What the real opinion of the 
medical profession of Great Britain is as 
io the value of vivisection is seen by the 
following resolution, which was passed in 
August, 1892, at the Nottingham meeting 
of the British Medical Association, and 
passed unanimously. The weight of such 
an authority can be best measured when 
I state that it is the largest and most im- 
portant association of physicians in the 
world, and numbers over 15,000 members, 
including most of the distinguished men 
of the profession in Great Britain. 

“ Resolved, That this general meeting of 
the British Medical Association records its 
opinion that the results of experiments on 
living animals have been of inestimable ser- 
vice to man and to the lower animals, and 
that the continuance and extension of such in- 
vestigations is essential to the progress of 
knowledge, the relief of suffering, and the sav- 
ing of life.” 


I have thought it worth while not to 
content myself with broad assertions that 
experimentation on animals has enabled 
us to locate with absolute accuracy the 
various motor functions and to some ex- 
tent the other functions of the brain; but 
to any doubting Thomas I would simply 
say, See any brain operation of this char- 
acter, and you cannot fail to be convinced 
of its humanity and propriety. 

* Since this was written her attacks have become 


somewhat more frequent, but are still far less fre- 
quent and severe than before the operation. 
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BY CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


T had been Horace Chase’s intention to 
return to St. Augustine after his con- 
sultation with Patterson was concluded ; 
his plan was to take his wife and go 
northward by way of Raleigh, in order 
to see Jared Franklin. Always prompt, 
as soon as the question of a representa- 
tive in California was settled, his mind 
had turned towards his brother-in-law; 
the proper moment had now arrived for 
fulfilling his promises concerning him. 
But in answer to his brief note to St. Au- 
gustine (Chase’s letters, even those to his 
wife, were always brief) there had come 
a long epistle from Mrs, Franklin, who 
wrote that, owing to the warm weather, 
Ruth had been seized with a strong desire 
to go north by sea. ‘‘ Dolly and I in- 
tend to start for North Carolina by the end 
of next week, and Ruth’s fancy is that 
we should all take the Dictator at Tocoi, 
and go as far as Charleston together. At 
Charleston we could see her safely off for 
New York; and Félicité, she adds, is per- 
fectly competent to look after her. She 
hopes that you, in the mean while, will 
carry out your plan of going to Raleigh; 
and you could go directly from Palatka, 
without taking the time to come here. 
All this sounds a little self-willed. But, 
my dear Mr. Chase, if we spoiled her more 
or less in the beginning, you must ac- 
knowledge that you have carried on the 
process. In the eighteen months that 
have passed since your marriage, have 
you ever refused compliance with even 
one of her innumerable whims? I rather 
think not. On the contrary, I fear you 
encourage them. You always seem to 
me to be waiting, with an inward laugh, 
to see what on earth she will suggest 
next!’ Thus wrote the mother in a jok- 
ing strain. Then, turning to the subject 
which was more important to her, she 
filled three sheets with her joyful antici- 
pations concerning her son. ‘“‘ Insist 
upon his resigning his present place on 
the spot,” she urged; ‘“‘take no denial. 
Make him go with you to New York. 
Then you will be sure of him.” 


**The old lady seems to think he wil] 
be a great acquisition,” said Chase to 
himself, humorously. 

Her statement that he had from the first 
allowed his wife to follow all her fancies 
unchecked was a true one. It amused 
him to do this, amused him to watch an 
idea dawn, and then, in a few minutes, 
take such entire possession of her that it 
shook her hard—only to leave her and 
vanish with equal suddenness. The ele 
ment of the unexpected in her was a con- 
stant entertainment to him. Even her 
heedlessness, her feminine indifference to 
logic, to the inevitable sequences of cause 
and effect—all this, too, had given him 
many a moment of mirth. If her face 
had been less lovely, these characteristics 
would have worn, perhaps, another as 
pect. But in that case Horace Chase 
would not have been their judge. For it 
was this alluring beauty (unconsciously 
alluring) which in the beginning had at 
tracted him. He was a man whose life, 
up to the time of his engagement to Ruth, 
had been somewhat irregular. Sut, 
though irregular, it had not been uncon 
trolled; he had always been able to say, 
‘Thus far; no farther!” But though 
her beauty had been the first attraction, 
he was now so deeply attached to his 
wife that she might have lost it and he 
would not have been conscious of the 
change; all the affection in him was con- 
centrated upon her; his greatest pleasure 
was to make her happy. 

‘*By sea to New York, is it?” he said 
to himself, as his eyes hastily glanced 
through the remainder of Mrs. Franklin's 
long letter, that is, the three sheets about 
Jared. ‘‘ Well, she is a capital sailor, 
that’s one comfort; and that Felicity, on 
a journey, is a team of four horses, and 
the driver, and the little dog under the 
wagon! Let’ssee; which of our steamers 
will she hit at Charleston?” 

He was not annoyed because Ruth: liad 
not written herself; Ruth did not like to 
write letters; he had never had from her 
more than a few lines, hastily scribbled 
with a pencil; it was true that since their 
marriage they had hardly been separated, 
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so that there had been small occasion for 
letters. But it Was a surprise to him that 
she should of her own accord relinquish 
an opportunity to see her brother. “I 
suppose she is counting upon my taking 
him up to New York with me, so that 
she'll see him on the dock waiting for her 
when her steamer comes in,” he thought. 
‘IT guess she knows, too, that I’m likely 
to succeed better with Jared when she’s 
out of the business entirely. Franklin 
isn’t going to be boosted by his sister— 
that’s been his fixed notion all along! 
He doesn’t suspect that his sister’s no- 
where in the matter compared with his 
wife. His whole position of being inde- 
pendent of me, and all that, has been so 
undermined and honeycombed by Gen, 
that in reality his sticking it out there 
at Raleigh so long is nothing but a 
farce. But he doesn’t know it; so it’s all 
right.” 

Ruth had her way, as usual. Chase 
went northward from Palatka to Savan- 
nah and Charleston, where he had busi- 
ness; thence he was to go to Raleigh. 
His wife, meanwhile, remained at St. Au- 
gustine, and her mother and sister, clos- 
ing their own home, spent the week with 
ner 

The last day came. In the afternoon 
Félicité entered the drawing-room with a 
note for Mrs. Franklin. 

‘What is it?” said Dolly, when they 
were alone again. ‘‘Is it from Ruth?” 

“It’s only one of her fancies,” an- 
swered the mother, after reading the brief 
lines; ‘‘she has gone for a farewell sail. 
She has taken old Donato.” 

**She might have told us!” said Dolly, 
irritably. But her irritation was, in re- 
ality, anxiety. 

“She is safe enough, though I should 
think it would be rather dull,” answered 
Mrs. Franklin. ‘‘ Donato, in spite of his 
seventy years, is the best sailor among 
the Minoreans, and he has an excellent 
boat.” 

Dolly went to the window and looked 
out. **What you’re really thinking of, 
mother, isn’t Ruth at all, but Jared. If 
le takes that place in New York, you're 

‘inning to get up there to see him, some- 
how or other, this summer; and you're 
thinking that we might stay at Bergen 
Point.” 

Mrs. Franklin, letting her knitting 
drop, joied her hands in a peculiar way, 
and said, mutely, ‘‘ Black dog, get out!” 


The arrangement of the hands was sup- 
posed to represent a rabbit's head, and the 
whole was an old exoreism which she 
had learned as a child from her negro 
nurse. For Dolly’s divinations fright- 
ened her; of late they had been startling- 
ly accurate. ‘‘Is she going to die ?” 
thought the mother, alarmed. 

Dolly’s back was turned; she was gaz- 
ing down the inlet. The house, which 
was formerly the residence of General 
Worth, the Military Governor of Florida, 
commanded an uninterrupted view of the 
Matanzas north and south, and, over the 
low line of Anastasia Island, even the 
smallest sail going towards the ocean was 
visible. But in spite of this long expanse 
of water, Dolly could see nothing, and 
she returned to her seat with an inward 
sigh. ‘‘Always my helplessness!” she 
thought. 

Ruth’s boat was far out of sight: at 
this moment she was landing at the point 
where she had disembarked with Walter 
Willoughby on the day of the excursion. 
Telling the old Minorcan to wait for her, 
she sought for the little Carib trail, and 
followed it inland to the pool; then she 
retraced their former course along the 
low ridge. 

Since Walter’s departure—he had left 
St. Augustine at dawn after that brief 
evening visit—Ruth had been the prey of 
two moods, tossed from one to the other 
helplessly; for the feelings which these 
moods by turn excited were so strong that 
she had had no volition of her own; she 
had been powerless against them. One 
of these mental states (the one that pos- 
sessed her now) was a joy that he loved 
her. The other was the aching, insup- 
portable pain caused by his absence. 

For her fate had come upon her, as it 
was sure from the first to come. And it 
found her defenceless; those who should 
have foreseen it had neither guarded her 
nor trained her so that she could guard 
herself. She had no conception of life— 
no one had ever given her such a con- 
ception—as a lesson in self-control. From 
her childhood all her wishes had been 
granted. It is true that these wishes had 
been simple. But that was because shé 
had known no other standard; the degree 
of indulgence (and of self-indulgence) 
was as great as if they had been extrava- 
gant. If her disposition as a girl had 
been selfish, it was unconscious selfish- 
ness; for her mother, her elder sister, and 
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her brother had never required anything 
from her save that she should be happy. 
With her perfect health and joyous na- 
ture, life had been delightful to her, and 
her marriage had only made it more 
delightful. Chase, unconsciously, had 
adopted the habit that the family had al- 
ways had; they never expected Ruth to 
take responsibility, to be serious, and, in 
the same way, he never expected it; and 
he loved to see her contented, just as 
they had loved it. There was some ex- 
cuse for them all in the fact that Ruth’s 
contentment was a charming thing—it 
was so uncalculating, natural, and exu- 
berant. 

And,-on her side, this girl had married 
Horace Chase first of all because she 
liked him; what he had done for her 
brother, and his wealth—these two influ- 
ences had come only second, and would 
not have sufficed alone without the first; 
her affection (for it was affection) had 
been won entirely by his kindness to her- 
self. Since their marriage his lavish gen- 
erosity had gratified her imagination. 
But his delicate consideration for her— 
the girl nineteen years younger than 
himself—his unselfishness, and his deep 
unspoken tenderness, these she had not 
appreciated, for she had nothing to com- 
pare them with; she supposed that hus- 
bands were, as a matter of course, like 
that. As it happened, she had nota single 
girl friend who had married, from whose 
face (if not from whose words also) she 
might have divined other ways. Thus 
she had lived on, accepting everything 
good-naturedly in her easy, epicurean 
fashion, until into her life had come love, 
this love for Walter Willoughby. 

Walter, devoting himself to Mrs. Chase 
for his own purposes, had never had the 
slightest intention of falling in love with 
her; in truth, such a catastrophe (it would 
have seemed to him nothing less) would 
have marred all his plans. He had wished 
only to amuse her. And,in the begin- 
ning, it had been in truth his gay spirits 
which had attracted Ruth, for she pos- 
sessed gay spirits herself. She had been 
entirely unaware of the nature of the 
feeling which was taking possession of 
her; hev realization went no farther than 
that life was now much more interesting ; 
and, with her rich capacity for enjoy- 
ment of the present, without a thought 
for the future or the past, she had grasped 
the new delight eagerly. It was this de- 
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light which had made her beauty so much 
more vivid. It was this which had caused 
her to exclaim to herself, ‘‘ How delight 
ful it is to live!” If any obstacles had 
interfered, if she had not been able to see 
Walter frequently, the pain of separation 
might have opened her eyes at an earlier 
period to the nature of her attachment 
But, owing to the circumstances of the 
case, the junior partner had been with 
Mr. and Mrs. Chase constantly ever since 
their return from Europe. That an 
nouncement, therefore, out on the bar 
rens—his own announcement—of his de 
parture the next morning and for an 
indefinite stay—had come upon her 
like sudden death. And then, in the 
evening, had followed the thrill of his 
declaration of his own love for her. 

The two conflicting tides, this joy and 
this grief, had held possession of her ever 
since. But passionate though her nature 
was, it was deeply reticent as well, and 
no one had noticed any change in her 
save Dolly, who divined something from 
her sister’s new desire to be alone, from 
her plan for returning to New York by 
sea, her solitary walks, and the hours she 
spent by herself in her own room. For 
Dolly, from the day of Ruth’s engage- 
ment, had been haunted by a fear: dis- 
liking Horace Chase herself, she did not 
believe it possible that he could continue 
to hold always the supreme place in his 
wife’s heart. And then? Would Ruth 
be content to live on, as many wives live, 
with this supreme place unoccupied? It 
was questions of this sort which had made 
Dolly try to accompany her sister this 
winter, whenever it had been possible, in 
all her excursions; at least she would be 
present; at least she could watch. 

The person who called out this anxiety 
was, of course, Walter Willoughby. 
had felt no alarm as to Walter himself; 
lovely as Ruth was, there was no danger 
of his falling in love with her. For 
Dolly had comprehended this young man 
and his ambitions; she knew that these 
ambitions absorbed all his thoughts. But, 
compared with Horace Chase, might not 
Ruth easily fipd attractive points in Wal- 
ter? ‘‘ Any one would!” Dolly told herself. 
She had therefore tried to guard her sis 
ter to the utmost of her power. But, in 
spite of her guardianship, something had 
evidently happened. Perhaps it was only 
that Walter had gone. ‘‘She won't know 
how to endure unhappiness. She will 
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manage somehow to get rid of it;” thus 
the elder sister tried to comfort herself. 
“It won't last, I dare say.” 

Ruth gave not only the afternoon but 
the evening to her pilgrimage; she visit- 
ed, as far as possible, all the places where 
she had been with Walter; the Minorcan 
oat took her to Moultrie Creek, to the 
i¢ht-house beach, and the North Beach; 
then she came back to the town, and, 
still accompanied by Donato, she went to 
the old fort, and out the shell road; final- 

she paid a visit to Andalusia. The 

in had gone down; a bright moon was 
shining; the high tide, deep and languor- 
ous, lapped softly against the sea-wall; 
over the low land blew a perfumed breeze. 
idalusia was deserted; Mrs. Kip had 
cone to North Carolina. Bribing Uncle 
Jacek, the venerable ex-slave, who lived in 
i little cabin under the bananas near the 
cate, Ruth went in, and leaving her body- 
guard, the old fisherman, resting on a 
bench, she wandered alone through the 
orange aisles, and gathered roses in the 
flower-garden. ‘‘ You see that I love 
I myself did not know it until 
This was the talisman which was 
making her so happy, which had made 
he whole pilgrimage so full of joy—two 
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vou, 


now.” 


brief phrases, preceded by nothing, fol- 
] 


lowed by nothing. It was a proof of the 
essential simplicity of her mind, its di- 
rectness, its unconsciousness of half-mean- 
ings, that she should think these few 
words so conclusive. But to her they 
were final, they were everything. Beyond 
them she did not go, she did not reason 
or plan; in fact, she did not think at all, 
she only felt—felt each syllable, held 
them all in her heart, and brooded over 
them contentedly. And as she moved to 
and fro in the moonlight among the tall 
stalks of the flowers, her eyes dreaming, 
her lips half parted, it was as well that 
the man she loved did not see her, for 
there was a sweetness in her beauty which 
was enchanting. 

It was nearly midnight when she re- 
turned home, coming into the drawing- 
room like a vision,in her white dress, 
with her arms full of flowers. 

‘Well, have you had enough of prowl- 
ing?” asked her mother, sleepily. ‘I 
must say it appears to agree with you.” 

Even Dolly was reassured by her sis- 
ter's radiant eyes. 

But later, when Félicité had left her 
mistress, then, if Dolly could have opened 
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the locked door, her comfort would have 
vanished; for the other mood had now 
taken possession, and lying prone on a 
couch, with her face hidden, Ruth was 
battling with her grief. 

Pain was so new to her, sorrow so new! 
Incapable of enduring, many times dur- 
ing the last ten days she had revolted, 
and to-night, after that first long hour of 
misery, she revolted anew. ‘‘I will not 
care for him; it makes me too wretched. 
{ won’t allow myself to think of him 
again!” Leaving the couch, she strode 
angrily to and fro with her long step, her 
silken slippers making no sound on the 
thick carpet. The three windows of the 
large room—it was her dressing-room 
stood open to the warm sea-air; she had 
put out the candles, but the moonlight, 
entering in a flood, reflected her white 
figure in the long mirrors as she came 
and went. Félicité had braided her hair 
for the night, but the strands had become 
loosened, and the thick waving mass 
flowed over her shoulders. ‘‘I will not 
think of him; I will not!’ And to em 
phasize it, she struck her clinched hand 
with all her force on the stone window- 
seat. ‘“‘Itiscut. Im glad; it will make 
me remember!” She was intensely in 
earnest in her resolve, and to help her- 
self towards other thoughts, she began to 
look feverishly at the landscape outside, 
as though it was absolutely necessary 
that she should now resee and recount 
each point and line. ‘‘ There is the top 
of the light-house. And there is the 
ocean. And there are the bushes near 
the quarry.” She leaned out of the win- 
dow. ‘‘There is the North Beach; there 
is the fort and the lookout tower.” Thus 
for a few minutes her weary mind fol- 
lowed the guidance of her will. ‘‘ There 
is the bathing-house. And there is the 
dock and the club-house; and there is the 
Basin. Down there on the right is Fish 
Island. How lovely it all is!' I wish I 
could stay here forever. But even to- 
morrow night I shall be gone. I shall 
be on the Dictator. And then will come 
Charleston. And then New York.” (Her 
mind had now escaped again.) ‘‘And 
then the days—and the months—and the 
years without him! Oh, what -shall I 
do?” And the pain descending, sharper 
than before, she sank down, and with 
her arms on the window-seat and her 
face on her arms, she cried and cried— 
cried so long that at Jast her shoulders 
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fell forward stoopingly, and her whole 
slender frame lost its strength, its inward 
support, and drooped against the window- 
sill like a broken reed. Her despair held 
no plan for trying to see Walter; her des- 
tiny seemed to her fixed; her revolts had 
not been against that destiny, but against 
her pain. But something was upon her 
now which was stronger than herself, 
stronger than her love of ease, stronger 
than her dread of suffering. 

Dawn found her still there, her hands 
and feet cold, her face white; she had 
wept herself out; there were no more 
tears left. The sun came up; she watched 
it mechanically; she was now in a pas- 
sive state. ‘‘Félicité mustn’t find me 
here.” She rose to her knees,then dragged 
herself to her feet; all her muscles were 
stiff. After closing the blinds, she un- 
locked the dressing-room door; then go- 
ing into the bedroom, she fell into a 
troubled sleep. 

It would be too much to say that dur- 
ing the entire night her mind had not 
once turned towards her husband. She 
had thought of him now and then, much 
as she had thought of her mother; as, 
for instance—would her mother see any 
change in her face the next morning, af- 
ter this night of tears? Would her hus- 
band see any at New York? Whenever she 
remembered either one of them, she felt 
a sincere desire not to make them unhap- 
py. But this was momentary; during 
most of the night the profound emotions 
that belonged to her nature swept over 
her untaught mind with such force that 
she had no power, no will, to think of 
anything save herself. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Horace CHASE, arriving in Raleigh 
early in the evening, went in search of 
his brother-in-law. 

He had not sent word that he was com- 
ing. ‘I won't give him time to trot out 
all his objections beforehand,” he said to 
himself. He intended to make an attempt 
to arrange the matter with Jared with- 
out calling in the aid of Genevieve. ‘‘If 
I fail, there'll always be time to bring her 
on the scene. If I succeed, it'll take her 
down a bit; and that won't hurt her!” he 
thought, with an inward smile. 

Raleigh looked very pretty as he walked 
through its lighted streets. The board- 
ing-house where Jared had spent the win- 
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ter proved to be an old mansion, which, 
in its day, had possessed claims to dignj 
ty; it was large, with two wings running 
backward, and the main building had a 
high pointed roof with dormer-windows, 
The front was even with the street: but 
the street itself was rural, with its two 
long lines of magnificent trees, which 
formed the divisions, otherwise rather 
vague, between the sidewalks and the 
broad expanse of the sandy roadway 
Chase’s knock was answered by a little 
negro boy, whose head did not reach the 
door-knob. ‘‘ Mas’ Franklin?  Yassir. 
He’s done gone out. Be in soon, I reck 
on,” he added, hopefully. 

Chase, after a moment’s reflection, de 
cided to go in and wait. 

‘**Show you in de parlo’, or right up in 
his own room, boss?” demanded the in 
fant, anxiously. ‘‘ Dere’s a party in « 
parlo’.” This statement was confirmed 
by the sound of music from within. 

‘*A party, is there? I guess I'll go up, 
then,” said Chase. 

The child started up the stairs. His 
legs were so short that he had to mount 
to each step with both feet, one after the 
other, before he could climb to the next 
These legs and feet and his arms were 
bare; the rest of his small plump body 
was clad in a little jacket and very short 
breeches of pink calico. There were two 
long flights of stairs, and a shorter flight 
to the attic; the pink breeches had the 
air of climbing an Alp. Presently Chase 
took up the little toiler, candle and all. 

** You can tell me which way to go,” | 
said. ‘‘ What’s your name ?” 

‘* Pliny Abraham, sah.” 

‘*Do you like Mr. Franklin?” 

** Mas’ Franklin is de bes’ body in dish- 
yer house!” declared Pliny Abraham, 
shrilly. 

‘*The best what?” 

‘De bes’ body. We've got twenty-five 
bodies now, boss. Sometimes dere’s twen- 
ty-eight.” 

‘**Oh, you mean boarders?” 

‘*Yassir. Bodies.” 

Jared’s room was in the attic. Pliny 
Abraham, who had been intensely seri- 
ous, began to grin as his bearer, after put- 
ting him down, placed a dime in eacli of 
his little pink pockets; then he dashed 
out of the room, his black legs disappear- 
ing so suddenly that Chase had tlte curi- 
osity to follow to the top of the stairs and 
look over. Pliny had evidently slid 
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down the banisters; he was alfeady em- 
barked on the broader rail of the flight 
below. 

Twenty minutes later there was a step 
on the stair; the door opened, and Frank- 
lin entered. 

‘‘They didn’t tell you I was here?” 
said Chase, as they shook hands. 

‘‘No. Mrs. Nightingale is usually very 
attentive; too much so, in fact; she’s a 
bother! To-night, however, there’s a 
party down below, and she has. the sup- 
per to see to. 

‘‘Ts Pliny Abraham to serve it?” 

‘“You’ve seen him, have you?” said 
Jared, who was now lighting a lamp. 
‘‘Confounded smell—petroleum!”’ And 
he threw up the sash of the window. 

‘‘T’m on my way up from New York, 
and I came across from Goldsborough on 
purpose to see you, Franklin, on a mat- 
ter of business,” Chase began. ‘‘ Ruth 
isn’t with me this time; she took a no- 
tion to go north by sea. Your mother 


and sister, I expect, will be seeing her off 
to-morrow from Charleston; then, after 
a little rest for Miss Dolly, they’re to go 
to L’'Hommedieu.” 

‘They'll stop here, won't they?” asked 


Jared, who was standing at the window 
in order to get air which was untainted 
by the odor of the lamp. 

‘* Perhaps,” Chase answered. He knew 
that Dolly and her mother believed that 
by the time they should reach Raleigh 
Jared would have already left. ‘*‘ Well, 
the gist of the matter, Franklin, is about 
this,” he went on. And then, tilting his 
chair back so that his long legs should have 
more room, and with his thumbs in the 
pockets of his waistcoat, he began delib- 
erately to lie. 

For in the short space of time which 
had elapsed since his eyes first rested 
upon Ruth’s brother he had entirely al- 
tered his plan. His well-arranged argu- 
ments and explanations about the place 
in New York in connection with his Cali- 
fornia scheme—all these he had aban- 
doned ; something must be invented which 
would require no argument at all, some- 
thing which should attract Jared so 
strongly that he would of his own accord 
accept it on the spot, and start northward 
the next morning. ‘‘Once in New York, 
in our big house there, with Gen (for I 
shall telegraph her to come on) and 
Ruth and the best doctors, perhaps the 
poor chap can be persuaded to give up, 
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and take a good long rest,” he had said to 
himself. 

For he had been greatly shocked by the 
change in Jared’s appearance. When he 
had last seen him the naval officer had 
been gaunt, but now he was wasted. 
His eyes had always been sad, but now 
they were deeply sunken, with dark hol- 
lows under them and over them, and the 
pupils were strangely dilated. ‘* He looks 
bad,” Chase said to himself, emphatical- 
ly. ‘‘This sort of life’s been too much 
for him, and Gen’s got a good deal to an- 
swer for!” The only ornament of the 
whitewashed wall was a large photo- 
graph of the wife; her handsome face, 
with its regular outlines and calm eyes, 
presided serenely over the attic room of 
the lonely husband. 

To have to contrive something new, 
plausible, and effective in two minutes’ 
time might have baffled most men. But 
Chase had never had a mind of routine; 
he had always been a free lance; original 
conceptions and the boldest daring, ac- 
companied by an extraordinary personal 
sagacity, had formed his especial sort of 
genius—a genius which had already 
made him, at thirty-nine, a millionaire 
several times over. His invention, there- 
fore, when he unrolled it, had an air of 
perfect veracity. It had to do with a 
steamer, which (so he represented) a man 
whom he knew had bought, in connec- 
tion with what might be called, perhaps, 
a branch of his own California scheme, 
although a branch with which he him- 
self had nothing whatever to do. This 
man needed an experienced officer to take 
the steamer immediately from San Fran- 
cisco to the Sandwich Islands, and thence 
on a cruise to various other islands in the 
South Pacific. ‘‘The payment, toa navy 
man like you, ought to be pretty good. 
But I can’t say what the exact figure 
will be,” he went on, warily, ‘‘ because 
I’m not in it myself, you see. He's a 
good deal of a skinflint” (here he coolly 
borrowed a name for the occasion, the 
name of a capitalist well known in New 
York); ‘‘ but he’s sound; it’s a bona fide 
operation; I can at least vouch for that. 
The steamer is first-class, I know, and you 
san pick out your own crew. . There'll 
be a man aboard to see to the trading 
part of it; all you've got to do is to sail 
the ship.” And in his driest and most 
practical voice he went on enumerating 
the various details. 
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Jared knew that his brother-in-law had 
more than once been engaged in outside 
speculations on a large scale; his ac- 
quaintance, therefore, with kindred spir- 
its, men who bought ocean steamers and 
sent them on cruises, did not surprise 
him. The plan attracted him; he turned 
it over in his mind to see if there were 
any reasons why he should not accept it. 
There seemed to be none. To begin with, 
Chase had nothing to do with it; he should 
not be indebted to him for anything save 
the chance. In addition, it would not be 
an easy berth, with plenty to get and little 
to do, like the place at Charleston; on 
the contrary, a long voyage of this sort 
would call out all he knew. And cer- 
tainly he was sick of his present life— 
deathly sick. 

Chase had said to himself: ‘‘ Fellows 
who go down so Jow—and he’s at the end 
of his rope— go up again like rockets 
sometimes, just give "em achance. And 
perhaps he'll do it.” 

Jared, however, showed no resemblance 
to a rocket; he agreed, after a while, to 
‘*undertake the job,” as Chase called it, 
and he agreed also to start the next morn- 
ing for New York, where the final ar- 
rangements were to be made; but his as- 
sent was given mechanically, and even 
his voice sounded weak, as though physi- 
cally he had very little strength. Men- 
tally there was more stir. ‘‘I shall be 
glad to be on salt-water again,” he said. 
‘*T dare say you think it’s a very limited 
life?” he went on, and in the phrase there 
lurked something scornful. 

‘“ Well,” answered Chase, with his 
slight drawl, ‘‘ that depends upon what a 
man wants, what he sets out todo.” He 
put his hands down in the pockets of his 
trousers, and looked at the lamp reflect- 
ively; then he transferred his gaze to 
Jared. ‘‘I guess you’ve got a notion, 
Franklin, that I care for nothing but 
money? And that’s where you make a 
mistake. For ‘tain’t the money altogeth- 
er; it’s the making it. Making it (that is, 
in large sums) is the best sort of a game. 
If you win, sir, there’s nothing like it. 
It's sport, thatis! It'sfun! Toget down 
to the bed-rock of the subject, it’s the 
power. Yes, sir, that’s it—the power! 
The knowing you've got it, and that other 
men know it too, and feel your hand on 
the reins. For a big pile is something 
more than a pile; it’s a proof that a man’s 
got brains. (I mean, of course, if he has 


made it himself; I’m not talking now 
about fortunes that are inherited, or ay 
simply rolled up by a rise in real estat« 
As to the money taken alone, of cours: 
it’s a good thing to have, and I’m goine 
on making more as long asl ean: [ lik, 
it, and I know how. But about the dis 
posing of it” (here he took his hands out 
of his pockets and folded his arms), * | 
don’t mind telling you that !’ve got othe: 
ideas. My family—if I have a family 
will be provided for. After that, I've a 
notion that I may, perhaps, put aside a 
certain sum for the education of boys. | 
didn’t get much schooling myself when 
I was young, so I set considerable valu 
on schools.” 

‘I shal) be the brother of a bene 
factor, shall I?” said Jared, ironically 
“It’s only fair to tell you that, in my 
opinion, one of the worst evils of ow 
country to-day is this universal educa 
tion—education of all classes indiscrim 
inately.” 

Chase looked at him for a moment in 
silence. Then, with a quiet dignity 
which was new to the other man, he an 
swered, ‘‘I don’t think I understand 
you.” 

‘“Oh yes, you do,” responded Jared, 
with a little laugh. But he felt some- 
what ashamed of his speech, and he bore 
it off by saying, with a flicker of his old 
jocularity: ‘‘ Are your schools to be fo: 
little Yankees? Or for little darkies like 
Pliny Abraham? Perhaps you'll leave it 
in a lump to Harvard?” 

“*T haven’t got as far as that yet; I 
thought Ruth might like to choose,” 
Chase answered, his voice softening as 
he pronounced his wife’s name. 

‘*He isn’t one of the blowers, at any 
rate; this is actually the first time I've 
ever heard him speak his own ideas,” 
thought the naval officer. ‘ All he has 
been saying is, in fact, his Credo.” 

Chase’s Credo, if such it was, was end- 
ed; he showed no disposition to revert to 
it; on the contrary, he turned the con- 
versation towards his companion. [For 
as the minutes had passed, more and 
more Jared seemed to him ill—profound 
ly changed. ‘‘I’m afraid, Franklin. 
that your health isn’t altogether first 
class nowadays?” he said, tentatively. 

**Oh, I’m well enough, except that just 
now there’s some sort of an intermittent 
fever hanging about me. But it’s very 
slight, and it only appears occasionally ; 
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I dare say it will leave me as soon as 
I'm fairly started,” Jared answered, in a 
dull tone. 

‘‘He must be mighty glad to get 
away, and yet he doesn’t rally worth a 
cent,” thought Chase, with inward con- 
cern. ‘“‘I say,” he went on, aloud, ‘‘as 
there’s a party in the house, why not 
come along down to the hotel and sleep 
there? I’m going to have some sort of a 
lunch when I go back; you might keep 
me company.” 

Jared, however, made a gesture of re- 
pugnanee. ‘I couldn’t eat; T’ve no 
appetite. The party doesn’t trouble me 

I'll go to bed. There'll be plenty to 
do in the morning if we are to catch that 
ten o'clock train.” 

Chase therefore took leave, and Jared 
accompanied him down to the street door. 
Dancing was going on in the parlors on 
each side of the hall, and the two, as they 
passed, caught a glimpse of pretty girls 
in white, with flowers in their hair. Af- 
ter making an early appointment for the 
next day, Chase said good-night, and 
turned down the tree-shaded street tow- 
ards his hotel. 

His step was never a hurried one; he 
had not therefore gone far when a per- 
son, who had left the house two minutes 
after his own departure, succeeded in 
overtaking him. ‘‘If you please— will 
you stop a moment?” said this person. 
She was panting, for she had been run- 
ning. 

Chase turned; by the light from a 
street lamp which reached them flicker- 
ingly through the foliage, he’saw a wo- 
man whose figure was very thin and nar- 
row. Her face was in the shadow, but 
a large flower poised stiffly on the top of 
her head caught the light and gleamed 
whitely. 

“IT am Mrs. Nightingale,” she began. 
“Mr. Franklin, the gentleman you called 
awn this evenin’, is a member of my fam- 
ily. And I’ve been right anxious about 
Mr. Franklin; I’m thankful) somebody 
has come who knows him. For indeed, 
sir, he’s more sick than he likes to ac- 
knowledge. I’ve been watchin’ for you 
‘9 come down. But when I saw he was 

ith you, I had to wait until he’d gone 
up again; then I slipped out and ran 
after you.” 

‘“Tve been noticing that he looked 
bad, ma’am,” Chase answered. 

Oh, sir, somebody ought to be with 
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him; he has fever at night, and when it 
comes awn, he’s out of his head. I’ve 
sat up myself three nights lately to keep 
watch. He locks his do’; but there’s an 
empty room next-to his where I stay, so 
that if he comes out, I can see that he 
gets no harm.” 

‘* He walks about, then?” 

‘In his own room—yes, sir; an’ he 
talks an’ raves. It’s his brain, I reckon.” 

‘*Couldn’t you have managed to have 
him see a doctor, ma’am?” 

‘*T’ve done my best, but he won’t hear 
of it. You see, it only comes awn every 
third night or so, an’ he has no idea 
himself how bad it is. In the mawnin’ 
it’s gone, an’ then all he says is that the 
breakfast is bad. He goes to his busi- 
ness every day regular, though he looks 
so poly. And he doesn’t eat enough to 
keep a fly alive.” 

Chase reflected. ‘‘Tll have a doctor 
go with us on the sly, and if necessary 
I'll wire for a whole sleeper at Weldon, 
to go through to New York. And Ill 
wire to Gen to start at once; she needn't 
be more than a day behind us if she hur- 
ries.” Then he went on, aloud: ‘‘Do 
you think he is likely to be feverish to- 
night, ma’am?”’ 

‘**T hope not, as last night was bad.” 

‘*T guess it will be better, then, not to 
wake him up and force a doctor upon 
him now. I’m going to take him north 
with me to-morrow morning, ma’am, and 
in the mean time—that little room you 
spoke of next to his, could J occupy it 
to-night? Ill just go down to the hotel 
and get my bag, and be back soon. I’m 
his brother-in-law,” Chase continued, 
shaking hands with her, ‘‘and we're all 
much obliged, ma’am, for what you've 
done; it was mighty kind—the keeping 
watch at night.” 

He went to his hotel, made a hasty 
supper—he was always indifferent as to 
what he ate—and returned, bag in hand, 
before the half-hour was out. Mrs. Night- 
ingale ushered him down one of the long 
wings to her own apartment at the end, 
a dreary, comfortless little room. 

‘* Excuse my bringin’ you here, sir; it’s 
the only place I have. Mr. Franklin 
hasn’t gone to bed yet; I slipped up a 
moment ago to see, and there was a light 
under his do’. I’m afraid it would attract 
his attention if you should go up now, 
sir, for he knows that the next room is 
unoccupied.” 
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‘** You've occupied it, ma’am. But I 
see you know how to step pretty soft,” 
Chase answered, gallantly. For now that 
he saw this good Samaritan in a bright- 
er light, he appreciated the depth of her 
charity. For the poor woman was the 
personification of chronic fatigue; her 
dim eyes, her worn face, her stooping fig- 
ure, and the enlarged knuckles and bones 
of her hands, all told of toil and care. 
Her thin hair was re-enforced behind by 
huge palpably false braids of another 
shade, and the preposterous edifice, car- 
ried over the top of the head, was adorn- 
ed in honor of the party by the large 
white camellia, placed exactly in the cen- 
tre—'‘‘ like a locomotive head-light,”’ Chase 
thought—which had attracted his notice 
in the street. But in spite of her gro- 
tesque coiffure, no one with a heart could 
laugh at her. The goodness in her fad- 
ed face was so genuine and beautiful that 
inwardly he saluted it. ‘‘She’s the kind 
that'll never be rested this side the grave,” 
he said to himself. 

Left alone, he went to the window and 
looked out. It was midnight, and the 
waning moon—the same moon which 
had been full when Ruth made her hap- 
py pilgrimage at St. Augustine—was now 
rising in its diminished form; diminish- 
ed though it was, it gave out light enough 
to show the Northerner that the old house 
had at the back, across both stories, cover- 
ed verandas—‘‘ galleries,”” Mrs. Nightin- 
gale called them. Above, the pointed 
roof of the main building towered up 
dark against the star-decked sky. From 
one of its dormer-windows came a broad 
gleam of light. ‘‘Jared’s!” thought 
Chase. ‘‘ He is writing to Gen, telling 
her all about it; sick as he is, he sat up 
to do it. Meanwhile she was comfort- 
ably asleep at ten.” 

An hour later, piloted by Mrs. Nightin- 
gale, who made no more sound than a 
mouse, he went up the attic stairs, shoe- 
less, treading as cautiously as he could, 
and established himself in the empty 
room with his door open, and a lighted 
candle in the hall outside. By two 
o'clock the party was over and the 
guests gone; the house sank into si- 
lence. 

There had been no sound from Jared. 
‘*He’s all right; I shall get him off to- 
morrow,” thought the watcher, with sat- 
isfaction—*‘‘ get him safely to New York. 
Then, if he’s well enough to talk about 


it, Pll have to invent another yarn about 
that steamer! But probably the doctors 
will tell him on the spot that he isn’t 
able to undertake it. And that ’ll be the 
end of that.” 

His motionless position ended by cramp 
ing him; the chair was hard, and each 
muscle of both legs seemed to have a sep 
arate twitch. ‘‘I might as well lie down 
on the bed,” he thought; ‘‘ there, at least, 
I can stretch out.” 

He was awakened by a sound; startled, 
he sat up, listening. Jared, in the next 
room, was talking. The words could not 
be distinguished; the tone of the voice 
was strange. Then the floor vibrated; 
Jared had risen, and was walking about 
the room. His voice grew louder. ‘‘ He's 
raving!” thought Chase, and noiselessly 
he went into the hall, and stood listening 
at Jared’s door. There was no light with 
in, and he ventured to turn the handle 
But the bolt was fast. A white figure 
now stole up the stairs and joined him; it 
was Mrs. Nightingale, wrapped in ashawl. 
‘*Oh, I heard him ’way from my room! 
He has never been so bad as this before,” 
she whispered. 

Chase had always been aware that tlie 
naval officer disliked him; that is, that le 
had greatly disliked the idea of his sis 
ter’s marriage. ‘‘If he sees me now, 
when he is out of his head, will it make 
him more violent? Would it be better to 
have a stranger go in first?—the doctor. 
say?” These were the questions that 
occupied his mind while Mrs. Nightin 
gale was whispering her frightened re- 
mark. 

From the room now came a wild cry. 
That decided him. ‘‘I am going to burst 
in the lock,” he said to his companion, 
hurriedly. ‘‘Call up some one to help 
me hold him, if it’s necessary.” His mus 
cular frame was strong; setting his shoul- 
der against the door, after two or three 
efforts he broke it open. 

But the light from the candle outside 
showed that the room was empty, and 
turning, he ran at full speed down the 
three flights of stairs, passing frightened 
groups (for the whole house was now 
astir), and unlocking the back door, he 
hurried into the court-yard behind, his 
face full of dread. But there was no life- 
less heap on the ground, and hastily he 
looked up. 

Dawn was well advanced, though the 
sun had not yet risen: the clear pure 
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light showed that nothing was lying on 
the roof of the upper gallery. But at the 
same instant his eyes caught sight of a 
moving object above; coming up the 
steep slope of the roof from the front side, 
at first only the head visible, then the 
shoulders, and finally the whole body, 
outlined against the violet sky, appeared 
Jared Franklin. He was partly dressed, 
and he was talking to himself; when he 
reached the apex of the roef he paused, 
brandishing his arms with a wild gesture, 
and swaying unsteadily. 

Several persons were now in the court- 
yard; three men had hurried out. Two 
vomen joined them, and looked up. 
But when they saw the swaying figure 
above, they ran back to the shelter of the 
hall, veiling their eyes and shuddering. 
In a few moments all the women in the 
house had gathered in this hall, fright- 
ened and sobbing. 

Chase, meanwhile, outside, was pulling 
off his socks. ‘‘Get ladders,” he said, 
quickly, to the other men, ‘‘and a doc- 
tor. I’m going up, and [’ll try to hold 
him.” 

‘‘How can you get there?” said Mrs. 
Nightingale, in tears. 


‘“The same way he did,” Chase an- 
swered, as he ran up the stairs. 


The men remonstrated, and two of 
them hurried after him. But he was 
ahead, and mounting to the sill of Jared’s 
window, he stepped outside. . Then, not 
allowing himself to look at anything but 
the apex directly above him, he walked 
slowly and evenly towards it, up the 
steep incline, his head and shoulders bent 
forward, his bare feet clinging to the 
moss-grown shingles, while at intervals 
he touched with the tips of his fingers the 
shingles that faced him, as a means of 
steadying himself. 

Down in the court-yard now no word 
was spoken. The gazers drew their 
breaths audibly. Jared appeared to be 
unaware of any one below; his eyes, 
though wide open, did not see the man 
who was approaching. Chase perceived 
this as soon as he himself had reached the 
top; he instantly took advantage of it, 
and moved straight towards Jared on his 
hands and knees along the line of the 
ridge-pole. When he had come within 
reach, he let himself slip down a few 
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inches to a chimney that was near; put- 
ting his left arm round this chimney as a 
support, he stretched the right upward, 
and with a sudden grasp seized Jared, 
throwing him down and pinning him 
with one and the same motion. Jared 
fell on his back, half across the ridge, 
with his head hanging over one slope and 
his legs and feet over the other; it was 
this position which enabled Chase to 
hold him down. The madman, however, 
struggled violently. His hands were free, 
and he struck at the restraining arm with 
terrible blows that sickened the watchers 
below. They could see that this arm 
made, every few seconds, a fresh effort to 
weight down the struggling body anew— 
an effort that was regular, almost like the 
motion of a machine. But it seemed to 
them impossible that its force could en- 
dure long, and as the roof had no para- 
pet, and the pavement below was stone, it 
was almost like watching a murder. The 
madman would conquer; the two bodies 
would go down together. 

‘Oh, pray! pray!” called 
voice from the court below. 

She spoke to Chase. But at that mo- 
ment nothing in him could be spared 
from his own immense effort; not only 
all the powers of his body, but of his 
heart and mind and soul as well, were 
concentrated upon the one thing he had 
todo. He accomplished it. Feeling his 
arm growing weak, he made a tremen- 
dous and final attempt to jam down still 
harder the breast he grasped, and the 
blow (for it amounted to a blow) reduced 
Jared to unconsciousness; his hands fell 
back, his ravings ceased; his strength had 
been merely the fictitious strength of 
fever; in reality he was very weak. 

The ladders came. Both men were 
rescued. 

‘**Come, now, if the roof had been 
only three inches above the ground— 
how then?” Chase said, rather impatient- 
ly, as, after the visit of two doctors and 
the arrival of a nurse, he came down for 
a hasty breakfast in Mrs. Nightingale’s 
dining-room, where several of the board- 
ers began to shake hands with him en- 
thusiastically. ‘‘The thing itself was 
simple enough. All that was necessary, 
therefore, was to act as though it was 
only three inches.” 
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I. 

HE attempt of M. Francisque Sarcey, 
professor and journalist, to accli- 
mate the Lecture in France, continued for 
many years, is confessed a failure. The 
French, who make pleasure a serious pur- 
suit, do not find the lecture sufficiently 
amusing. It is impossible to establish it 
as an institution either in Paris or the 
provinces. This seems strange to us, in 
a land where the lecture is indigenous, 
has worn out nearly three generations 
of Americans, and still survives in one 
form or another. In his Recollections 
of Middle Life (translated by Elizabeth 
Luther Cary), M. Sarcey relates the per- 
sistent efforts of himself and his confréres 
to compel Paris to like this sort of in- 
structive talk, and he contributes valu- 
able experience to those who may wish 
to benefit mankind in this way. The 
popular lecture has nothing in common 
with the professorial class instruction ; 
nothing except the little table, the arm- 
chair, and the glass of eau sucrée. The 
college professor, indeed, is not apt to 
succeed before a mixed audience. The 
eau sucrée is an aid to the lecture, but it 
also has a certain scholastic or literary 
significance. The American lecture is 
commonly run with a little ice- water. 
But this is merely a personal conven- 
ience. It is a mild survival of the glass 
of toddy which the preacher formerly 
had where he could put his hand to it 
‘when he was so disposed,” which was 
perhaps needed as fuel to drive on the ser- 
mon for an hour and a half, and which 
same dangerously near to being a bever- 
age, and as such is now prohibited as 
malum in se. The chair is also a re- 
minder of the attitude of the instructor, 
of the distinction of the speech from the 
lecture, and is useful to the man whose 
knees are apt to get shaky when he 
stands before an audience. But M. Sarcey 
boldly discards it. He says the lecturer 
should stand. The table, however, should 
not be dispensed with. It not only pre- 
serves the illusion as to the kind of en- 
tertainment that is offered, but it is a 
support, a slight barricade to the audi- 
ence, and it prevents the lecturer from 
rambling up and down the platform and 
indulging in the gesticulation and the 
vocal experiments of the orator. But it 
is not a substitute for our reading-desk. 
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Indeed, the lecture is never to be read: no} 
even notes are allowed, except a catch, 
word or two to aid the memory of the 
plan of the discourse. If it is not to by 
read, neither is it to be memorized, It js 
to be a chat, a familiar chat, with the au 
dience, natural and easy and interesting 
from which the attention of the hearers 
must never be permitted for an instant to 
stray. It may be impetuous, or glowing. 
or poetic, or eloquent even, at times, but 
it is always talk, and the charm of it is 
necessarily a good deal in its personal 
quality. Lecturers complain—they do in 
this country—of their audiences. They 
find some responsive, alert, sympathetic 
and others dull, unresponsive, unim 
pressed, and by the same lecture. Very 
likely. It is always, says M. Sarcey, tli 
fault of the lecturer, not of the audience. 
It is his business to know his audienc 
to know what it wants, and to give it 
that which will interest it and hold its 
attention. This is most surely gained by 
improvising. This is a mental process al 
ways eagerly followed. Not so with that 
of memorizing. The audience commonly 
detects that, and wearies of it. Only the 
highest art can sustain it. This is not 
saying that the lecturer is to try to ex 
temporize his ideas. He may even im 
provise whole divisions of his lecture be 
forehand, over and over again, as he 
walks in the forest or in his chamber 
This will give him a vocabulary, and will 
strike out new thoughts and felicitous 
ways of putting things. But he must 
not try to memorize or recall these im 
provisations. The language of the mo 
ment must be fresh and spontaneous. 


II. 


One surprising notion that M. Sarcey 
advances is that the lecturer should have 
something to say. Evidently the compi 
lation of an hour’s writien discourse, com 
posed of facts and the quoted opinions of 
other people, illustrated with anecdotes 
more or less venerable, would not meet 
his requirement. What he has to say may 
not be new—it is better that it should not 
be absolutely new to his audience—but it 
must be new to him in the sense that he 
has come to it by his own thinking and 
investigation, so that he believes in it, and 
is impressed by its importance, and is ip 
earnest in presenting it, though a hun 
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dred people may have arrived at it before 
him, and it may even be in the public 
mind. He brings it forward with the 
freshness of individual conviction. It 
may even be commonplace; in fact, it had 
hetter be; this is also our experience. 
What the audience likes to hear is that 
which it already knows; it wants to be 
convineed of that which it believes. It 
forms a high opinion of the lecturer who 
»ws as much as it does, and gives it 
ack its ideas with vivacity and perspi- 
lity. The hearers like to nod to each 
other and say, ‘‘ How true!” meaning, 
that my idea, that is what I have 
ilways said! But while the attempt to 
bring forward new ideas is dangerous, 
new things may be produced with success, 
new facts, new experiences of travel and 
adventure, if the lecturer is modest and 
has the air of saying to the audience that 
any of you could have found or seen this 
as well as your humble servant. And 
almost any audience will let a lecturer ex- 
hibit pictures, or make explosive experi- 
But this is not the sort of lecture 
\. Sarcey means, and, indeed, it bears the 
relation to the old-fashioned lec- 
ture that the modern newspaper does to 
the old journal which was without pic- 
tures, and portraits of excellent and some- 
times homely people who have been cured 
of deadly diseases. But the essential 
thing for the lecturer is that he shall be 
full of his theme, absolutely master of it 
in its details and relations, that he shall 
have turned it over in his mind until he 
isnot only familiar with it but is absorbed 
in it; then, if he have a fair gift of lan- 
cuage, and does not lose his head, he can 
talk about it. He needs to be so full of 
itas to give the impression to his audience 
that he is not a reservoir, liable to be ex- 
hausted, but a spring. Nothing is so 
disappointing to a thirsty man as to take 
a drink out of a cup which is drained be- 
fore his thirst is satisfied. The audience 
does not expect to exhaust a man in one 
sitting, but it must feel that he is not 
liable torundry. A man does not know, 
to edification, one subject in life or in 
terature without a pretty wide acquaint- 
‘e with many others, and all his know- 
ge is likely to come in play in any 
subject on which he attempts to speak. 
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The Lecture in America has survived 
and kept on in so many changes of form 
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and of taste that we must conclude that 
it answers to some demand in American 
human nature. It is not easy to define 
it. For it is not a speech, a reading, an 
But it may have 
grown out of the sermon; and one evi- 
dence of this is that the modern sermon 
in sO many pulpits is a lecture, a setting 
forth of some ethical theme with the brill- 
iant points of an essay and the illustra- 
tions of a witty entertainment. This is 
not exactly the mid-week ‘‘ lecture” of the 
Puritans; nor is it, either, the evening 
lecture, which is sometimes accompanied 
by the stereopticon. This latter is an at- 
tempt to instruct as well as reform those 
whose attention cannot be held by the 
old-fashioned sermon. The lecture we 
are trying to define generally bears the 
hall-mark of New England, and the term 
lecturer conveyed a different idea from 
the term stump-speaker or preacher, 
though both these latter may have turned 
their hand to lecturing. The taste for it 
was hardly accounted for by the love that 
people have to hear others talk, as in 
town meetings or caucuses, or before a 
jury. This sort of improvisation al ways at- 
tracts attention. Wealwayslike to watch 
the play of the mind in its struggle for ex- 
pression, even if the mind is a little dull 
and the expression faulty. This is why 
a moderately good extempore speech is 
more interesting to hear than a better 
memorized one. The original idea of the 
lecture was instruction. People thought 
they wanted to be instructed and im- 
proved. They believed that they could be 
both on any topic in an hour's time. They 
also wanted to be stimulated, aroused, on 
some subject of general interest; it might 
be literature, or politics, or reform. But 
more than all, they wanted to be amused. 
In a community without many theatres 
the lecture was the nearest thing to an 
entertainment. And it was an entertain- 
ment that the most rigid conscience toler- 
ated, when it would not permit its owner 
to enter a theatre or to see an actor. Any- 
thing lively, anecdotic, any mimicry, any 
eccentricity, anything dramatic, was wel- 
come in the lecture. The great Barnum 
understood his world when he called the 
melodramatic attachment to his show a 
lecture-room. It was in answer to this 
tender conscience that the comic or funny 
lecture came in, still called a lecture, al- 
though the performer was a born come- 
dian. When this entertainment was dis- 
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covered, the original lecture was forced 
to bend to the fashion, and become more 
brilliant, more witty, more anecdotic, 
and if not comic, then eloquent. Any 
audience likes eloquence almost as well 
as farce, but the most fetching thing is a 
combination of the two. 

The lecture was commonly written, and 
in its early days it had the character of 
an essay. But the subject was not the 
attraction; it was the personality of the 
lecturer that attracted, thus showing that 
it was curiosity rather than desire for 
information that drew the audience. It 
was the natural desire to see men and 
women who are talked about, and the 
person drew best who had most notoriety 
either as an author, a preacher, a public 
man, a traveller, explorer, or any one 
whose deeds had advertised him. But 
there were many disappointments, and 
presently this exhibition with a written 
lecture palled a little on the public taste, 
and gradually there came in what may 
be called a variety show—a short lecture, 
a little music, singing and instrumental, 
and some recitation. This had neither 
the dulness of the lecture nor the wicked- 
ness of the theatre. And then—oh, joy !— 
the magic lantern. Thus the proud, the 
intellectual, the scholarly, the comic lec- 
ture became a mere running accompani- 
ment to a succession of pictures thrown 
on a white sheet. Very soothing and 
very improving this, but the old-fashioned 
lecture was ousted. It would seem so. 
But the lecture is our most tenacious in- 
stitution, for it can take any form and 
lend itself to any fashion. The general 
lecture, even the notoriety entertainment, 
having palled, it specialized itself, and 
went into art, and science, and hygiene, 
and sanitation, and the mechanic indus- 
tries. Although the popular lecture has 
nearly lost its drawing power, there never 
was so much lecturing done as at the pres- 
ent moment, though it is mostly to small 
audiences and on special topics. The 
** Readings,” of which Charles Dickens 
set the fashion, are the author’s attempts 
to interpret his writings to an audience 
supposed to be familiar with them. As 
an entertainment these have largely taken 
the place of the lecture. The next change 
is likely to be talking, improvising on some 
theme of which the speaker is full, the fa- 
miliar chat with an audience, which M. 
Sarcey has vainly tried to make popular 
in France. 





IV. 

The two men who best recall, in ver, 
different ways, the popular lecture of th, 
last generation are Wendell Phillips and 
John B. Gough. The men were total], 
unlike, and their lectures bore no resem 
blance to each other. Gough was a com, 
dian, and he played upon one string, the 
evil of strong drink, upon which he a] 
ways had the sympathy of the audience, 
for he spoke from experience. His power 
lay in his ability to tell and act a story, 
comic or pathetic, and his bursts of el; 
quence, which were commonly tawdry and 
forced, always brought down the house 
because they were charged with his per 
sonal enthusiasm. He was successful on] 
on one theme, but he was in earnest in 
that, and he gathered about that all the 
telling illustrations of his reading and his 
keen, humorous observations of life, and 
on the platform he was the magnetic 
centre of fireworks. He was the nearest 
approach to a Puritan theatre. Wendel] 
Phillips as a lecturer, and apart from his 
extraordinary power as a convention ora 
tor on occasions, was quite the most in 
teresting, the most convincing, the most 
polished and delightful platform speaker 
that America has produced. He owed his 
success to his wit, to the most felicitous and 
incisive vocabulary, to the most melodious 
and entrancing voice, and to his perfect 
command of himself and all his resources 
He was never slovenly. He always 
brought his best thought, most carefully 
arranged, to his audience. And he never 
met an audience, even one hostile to him 
and his opinions, that he could not at 
length subdue to his potent influence 
Nothing was left to chance. He would 
no more have produced an unfinished lec- 
ture than a great artist would have ex 
hibited an unfinished picture. He re 
spected his audience, and the audience 
always felt this. The sympathy that he 
gained from it, even when it disagreed with 
him, was the more remarkable because lie 
never, or rarely ever, improvised. Yet lie 
had such consummate art that he seemed 
to be improvising, the golden words ap 
parently dropping freshly coined from the 
brilliant mint of his mind. He was elo 
quent without a single burst of clieap 
rhetoric. And of all orators on the plat 
form he was the most convincing and 
plausible for the hour. The writer heard 
him once on the nobility of the North 
American Indians, and, while the spell of 
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the speech of Phillips lasted, he was al- 
most ashamed of himself for being white 
instead of copper-colored. One secret of 
the power of Phillips with an audience 
was that he was always definite, certain 
in his statements and position; if he had 
privately doubts about a course or a pol- 
icy, he never exhibited them when on the 
platform. He very well knew that there 
is nothing an audience likes so little in a 
speaker as indecision and beating about 
the bush. There was no haziness in what 
he said. His subject stood out before his 
hearers as clearly cut as a cameo. 
2 

Mr. Phillips repeated a lecture with 
little variation of wording when once 
he had given it an exact and the most 
effective shape. The lecture of the fu- 
ture will probably be improvised; that 
is, the speaker will play variations upon 
a theme of which he is full, in accord- 
ance with his own humor at the moment 
and the quality and temper of his audi- 
ence. In this way the subject will uot 
become monotonous to himself, and it 
will always seem fresh to the audience. 
The speaker will not always succeed, but 
he will always have before him the ex- 
citement of an experiment, and he will 
be liable to flash out new ideas and to 
discover new capacities in his subject. 
It needs an able man, a full man, to do 
this? Yes, and is there any reason why 
a man who is not able should lecture? 
However wicked society may be, there is 
no reason why it should undergo the 
penalty of dull lecturing, any more than 
there is why a dinner party should be 
bored by set and stupid speeches. The 
dinner-table speech is not, of course, like 
a lecture, but it raises the same question 
of the value of improvisation. No other 
social duty is the occasion of so much 
suffering as the after-dinner speech. The 
expected speaker commonly passes a cou- 
ple of hours in acute misery, while his 
companions are eating their dinner. If 
he has a manuscript, he may eat; but it 
must be with a guilty feeling, for he knows 
that when he produces it the spirit of 
lis hearers will sink so low as to impair 
their digestion. And of course the read 
ing of a manuscript is a confession that 
the man cannot make a speech. The 
plan of writing out the speech before- 
hand and committing it to memory is a 
greater discomfort to the orator. He is 
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apt to sit for hours in a shivering panic. 
He is trying to recall his remarks, to say 
them over and over again, to fix the order 
in his mind. And when he rises he has 
little thought of his subject or of his au- 
dience; he is trying to recall the written 
words out of which the life has fled. He 
is in momentary fear of breaking down, 
and his hearers commonly suffer with 
him. There is no chance of spontaneity 
in the performance. An old hand, ac- 
customed to this sort of deception, can 
often impose on his audience, and make 
that appear the inspiration of the mo- 
ment which he is painfully grinding out 
of his memory; but he is not enjoying 
himself. If he have a spurt of inspira- 
tion he dare not fellow it, for he is bound 
by the already printed slip, and he fears 
he will get off the track. A good deal of 
genuine eloquence and pleasing fun is no 
doubt killed by the fact that the man is 
speaking not to his audience, but to the 
newspapers. The English say that the 
distinguishing characteristic of an Amer- 
ican speech of this kind is that it has a 
story in it. And a story often helps out 
a poor speech, even if it is older than the 
speech, but in the memory it is like a 
glass of champagne that has stood till it 
is flat; and this is not the highest kind 
of a national reputation. It needs genius 
behind the story not to have the perform- 
er exhibit a kind of intellectual poverty, 
and become intolerably banal to the hear- 
ers. It must be a very “pat” and crisp 
story that does not cast a sort of gloom 
upon social intercourse. To have some- 
thing to say that one feels, and then to 
say it spontaneously and with words of 
the moment, is a recipe for an after- 
dinner speech used successfully by some 
speakers, and the audience is always 
grateful for this relief from the mechan- 
ical oratory and the prepared facetious- 
ness. Indeed, it is noticed that the talk 
most relished for the moment is that 
natural saying of what is in a man’s 
heart, with just the warmth and earnest- 
ness that the occasion demands—just sim- 
ple talk a little sublimated by the ex- 
citement of having many listeners. But 
then, good talk—and this is the melan- 
choly truth about it—requires brains. 


VI. 


It never was 


Here is June again ! 
more welcome in these Northern latitudes. 
It seems a pity that such a month cannot 
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be twice as long. It has been the pet of 
the poets, but it is not spoiled, and is just 
as full of enchantment as ever. The se- 
cret of this is that it is the month of both 
hope and fruition. It is the girl of eigh- 
teen, standing with all her charms on the 
eve of womanhood, in the dress and tem- 
perament of spring. And the beauty of 
it is that almost every woman is young, 
if ever she were young, in June. For 
her the roses bloom, and the red clover. 
It is a pity the month is so short. It is 
as full of vigor as of beauty. The energy 
of the year is not yet spent; indeed, the 
world is opening on all sides; the school- 
girl is about to graduate into liberty; and 
the young man is panting to kick or row 
his way into female adoration and general 
notoriety. The young men have made 
no mistake about the kind of education 
that is popular with women. The women 
like prowess and the manly virtues of 
pluck and endurance. The world has 
not changed in this respect. It was so 
with the Greeks; it was so when youth 
rode in tournaments and unhorsed each 
other for the love of alady. June is the 
knightly month. On many a field of 
gold and green the heroes will kick their 
way into fame; and bands of young wo- 
men, in white, with their diplomas in 
their hands, star-eyed mathematicians and 
linguists, will come out to smile upon the 
victors in that exhibition of strength that 


women most admire. No, the world js 
not decaying or losing its juvenility. The 
motto still is, ‘‘ Love, and may the best 
man win!” How jocund and immortal 
is woman! Now, in a hundred schools 
and colleges, will stand up the solemn 
well-intentioned man before a row of 
pretty girls, and tell them about Woman 
hood and its Duties, and they wili listen 
just as shyly as if they were getting news, 
and needed to be instructed by a man on 
a subject which has engaged their entire 
attention since they were five years old, 
In the light of science and experience the 
conceit of men is something curious. 
And in June! the most blossoming, 
riant, feminine time of the year. The 
month itself is a liberal education to him 
who is not insensible to beauty and the 
strong sweet promise of life. The streams 
run clear then, as they do not in April; 
the sky is high and transparent; the 
world seems so large and fresh and in- 
viting. Our houses, which six montlis 
in the year in these latitudes are forti- 
fications of defence, are open now, and 
the breath of life flows through them. 
Even over the city the sky is benign, and 
all the country is a heavenly exhibition. 
May was sweet and capricious. This 
is the maidenhood deliciousness of the 
year. If you were to bisect the heart of 
a true poet, you would find written therein 
JUNE. 


Hanthly Record of Current Cuents, 


POLITICAL. 

( UR Record is closed on the 3d of April.— 

The Senate was in session during the month. 
At the request of President Cleveland the Hawaiian 
annexation treaty was returned to the State Depart- 
ment March 9th. A special commissioner, ex-Rep- 
resentative Blount, of Georgia, was appointed by the 
government to visit Hawaii and make official inves- 
tigation of the state of affairs. The following nom- 
inations by the President were reported to the Sen- 
ate: To be Ambassador Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to Great Britain, Thomas F, Bay- 
ard, of Delaware. To be Envoys Extraordinary and 
Ministers Plenipotentiary: James B. Eustis, of Lou- 
isiana, to France ; Theodore Runyon, of New Jersey, 
to Germany; James D. Porter, of Tennessee, to Chili; 
James A. Mackenzie, of Kentucky, to Peru; Edwin 
Dun, of Ohio, to Japan; Isaac P. Gray, of Indiana, 
to Mexico. 

The Legislature of Washington having failed to 
elect a United States Senator, the Governor reap- 
pointed John B. Allen, Republican. 

In France the Ribot cabinet, beaten on a question 
of finance, resigned on the 30th of March. 

The Bering Sea Court of Arbitration began its 
sittings in Paris on the 23d of March. 


Elections for the new Spanish Cortes resulted in 
an overwhelming victory by the governmental party. 


DISASTERS. 

March 10th.—A fire in Boston destroyed property 
to the value of more than $2,500,000. Three per- 
sons were killed and more than thirty injured. 

March 23d.—A tornado in northern Mississippi 
and Tennessee destroyed property estimated at more 
than $2,000,000, and made several hundred people 
homeless. 

OBITUARY. 

March 10th.—In Boston, Massachusetts, the Rev. 
Andrew Preston Peabody, Professor Emeritus in 
Harvard University, aged eighty-two years. 

March 17th.—In Paris, France, Jules Ferry, Pre- 
sident of the French Senate, aged sixty-one years. 

March 20th.—At Athens, Pennsylvania, Commo- 
dore Horatio Bridge, U.S.N. (retired), aged eighty- 
seven years. 

March 22d.—At Wilmington, Delaware, Eli Sauls- 
bury, United States Senator 1871-1889, aged sev- 
enty-six years. 

March 28th.—At Sewanee, Tennessee, General E. 
Kirby Smith (Confederate army), aged sixty-nine 
years, 
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HE WOULD HAVE GOTTEN A LAWYER. 


WAS attending the term of Henrico court 
one spring when I had been at the bar 
only a year or two, and was in the court-room 
when the criminal docket was called. The 
clerk read out the case of the Commonwealth 
vs. Mannie Johnson, an indictment for a felony, 
and my attention was arrested by hearing the 
sheriff say the prisoner had no counsel. If 
there is one thing which excites the sympathy 
of a young lawyer, it is a prisoner who has no 
counsel, There was a little colloquy between 
e judge. the commonwealth’s attorney, and 
e sheriff, and the judge finally said, “ Well, 
bring him in, anyhow; I will see about it.” 
The long-legged, gangling sheriffretired, and 
a little while re-entered with his most pro- 
fessional solemnity about him, preceded by a 
py, rusty little bow-legged negro, about 
ty-five years of age and about five feet in 
cht, who looked, perhaps, as unlikely to be 
to steal a steer as anybody in the world. 
rhe sheriff roughly pointed out a chair to 
Vou. LXXXVII.—No. 517.—16 


him, and he sat down in it without even tak- 
ing a look at the jury lounging in their box. 

“Ts that the man?” asked the judge. “Did 
that man steal a steer?” 

The sheriff smiled the smile of one familiar 
with the classes who steal steers; the com- 
monwealth’s attorney smiled with the smile 
of one who makes $10 out of each indictment 
for a felony which he is able to draw and get 
a grand jury to find; even the jury smiled; I 
think, perhaps, I smiled. The prisoner, with 
his old ragged hat in his hand, was the only 
one who did not smile. He glanced up for a sec- 
ond at the judge on the bench, then dropped his 
eyes to a level, and sat as motionless as before. 

“Have you any counsel?” asked the judge. 
The prisoner looked at him, but said nothing ; 
and the judge, appreciating the- fact that he 
perhaps did not understand the question, asked 
him, “ Have you any lawyer?” 

“Nor, suh,” he said, twisting a little in his 
seat, and settling down as before. 
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The judge turned to me and asked me to 
defend him, adding, civilly, “if my other cli- 
ents could wait a little while.” I informed 
him that I thought my other clients could 
that I always made my clients wait 
my own pleasure (they had then been waiting 
some months); and going around, took a seat 
approximately near to my new client’s side. 

“Have you any witnesses ?” I asked. 

He «lid not look at me, or, if he did, it was 
only a glance; he simply said, “ Nor, sub.” 

“Can you get any if I get a continnance— 
if I get the case put off till next month ?” 

*“T don’ know; nor, suh,” he said, scarcely 
taking the trouble to speak. 

“Well,” [ said, rising, “I think we are ready ; 
we might as well go into trial.” 

Phe jury was waked up and sworn. The 
clerk made the prisoner stand up, and read an 
indictment as long as himself, and the com- 
monwealth’s attorney called his 
There were tive of them. 

The first was a farmer, who testified that he 
owned the steer in question, and that one 
evening he saw him in his pasture when he at- 
tended to his stock, and the following morning 
when he went out he missed him. He thought 
at first that he might have fallen into the 
ditch, but not finding him, he went around the 
fence, and finally found his tracks going out of 
the gate and down the road towards Richmond, 
followed by the tracks of a man who was evi- 
dently driving him. He got his horse and fol- 
lowed in hot haste, but the steer had evident- 
ly been stolen early in the night, and he did 
not overtake him until he got to town; there, 
after some hunting, he found him in the posses- 
sion of a butcher, who claimed to have bought 
him from the negro in question. 

The butcher himself was sworn, and testi- 
fied that early one morning the prisoner drove 
the steer up to his gate, claiming it to be his, 
and Stating that he wanted some money very 
badly, in consideration of which he, the butch- 
er, gave him $15 for the steer. 

The other witnesses were two men who hap- 
pened to be present, and who identified the 
prisoner as the person who sold the butcher 
the steer, and the policeman who made the 
arrest, and who testified to something which 
the commonwealth’s attorney called “a con- 
fession.” 

I asked for several instructions, which the 
judge, very unjustly, as I thought at that time, 
refused positively toe give. Iam bound to say 
now that my views upon this matter have be- 
come modified by time. I cross-examined the 
witnesses with muth severity. Then the com- 
mouwealth’s attorney made a few remarks, 
stating that it was not necessary to make a 
speech, as the evidence was all one way. And 

i entered upon my argument. 


walt; 


witnesses. 


then I 
I made what I deemed a very able and elo- 
quent defence. I charged all five witnesses 


with perjury, and proved it to my complete 
The jury, I am bound to say, 


satisfaction. 
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were flattering in their attention. Only a fey 
of them dozed. When I closed, the commor 

wealth’s attorney rose, and commented upor 
my argument in a way which came very nea: 
bringing on a personal collision in court be- 
tween him and myself. 

Then the jury retired, and returned 
promptly that I felt a glow of enthusiasm that 
they should have hesitated so short a time. 
even after my able defence. The clerk took 
the indictment and read the verdict: 

“We, the jury, find the prisoner guilty, and 
sentence him to the penitentiary for ten years.’ 

I was able to believe my 
senses. I arose immediately, and, with son 
heat, moved to set the verdict aside on the 
ground that it was contrary to the evidenc: 
This the judge refused to do, and I excepted. 
My client never blinked; he simply sat immo 
bile as ever; but I was outraged. I turned 
to him and said, 

“Well, I did the best I could for you.” 

He grunted, but did not look at me, and I 
felt that he with 
what I had done for him, and said: 

“The only thing for us to do now is to get 
an appeal. I will take it up to the highe 
court, and fight it through for you. But it 
will take some money, because there are costs, 
and of course you ought to pay me a fee if you 
can. Have you got any money at all?” 

Without looking at me, he said, “ Nor, sul; 
ef I had, I'd ’a’ got me a lawyer”! 

I have become satisfied that he ought to 
have gone to the penitentiary, but the sherifi 
informed me afterwards that he got out of jail 
that night. THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 


scarcely own 


was overcome emotion at 


LAMENTABLE LACK OF ENTERPRISE 

“ LET me have three fingers of whiskey,” he 
said to the clerk of a drug store in a Kansas 
town. 

“T can’t,” replied the clerk, who did not know 
the customer. “ This is a prohibition State.” 

“T can’t get a drink of whiskey, eh?” 

“No, sir; not without a physician’s prescrip- 
tion, when it is to be used as a medicine.” 

“Is there no emergency at all in which you 
would be permitted to dispense a small quan- 
tity of whiskey without that formality—a case 
of life and death, for instance ?” 

“Why, yes,” replied the clerk. “I suppose 
if « man were to be bitten by a rattlesnake, 
and it would require some time to go to a doc- 
tor and get a prescription, in that case it might 
be allowable to give him whiskey.” 

“Do you know where I ¢ould find a snake !” 
was the next question. 

“Why, no,” replied the elerk, greatly sur- 
prised at the query. 

“ Well,” commented the thirsty one, with a 
great deal of disgust in his tone, “it seems to 
me that if this drug store had any enterprise 
it would keep a rattlesnake on hand for use 
in cases of emergency.” 

WitiiaM Henry Siviter 





EDITOR'S 


“HOW DOES YO’ LIKE YO’ HEAD?” 

THE poor old lady had never ridden in a 
railroad train before, and now she was making 
the long journey from New York to Chicago. 
She asked me for my sympathy. 

“My son is in the smoking-place,” said she. 
“He only laughs at my fears. But I have 
read of all the horrid accidents in the papers, 
and I am sure we 
eternity. Are 


shall all be plunged into 
not afraid? This train 
goes so fast. Icannot think what keeps it on 
the track. My son would take a fast train. 
‘If you’ve got to die, you may as well die with 
a rush,’ he says. You would almost think he 
wanted to be killed. Oh, you only say that to 
soothe me; but I am not to be deceived. It’s 
reckless to run cars so fast. I know it can- 
not be done with safety. There! What a 
lurch! Really, you have taken these trains so 
often? And did nothing ever happen? And 
they went so terribly fast, like this? I am 
sure you ease my mind greatly. I am much 
obliged to you. I thought it would do me 
good just to tell how miserable I was. 


you 


So you 
have a wife and children, and ain’t afraid? I 
am sure you would not run any risk, and I am 
glad you comfort me so. There’s the colored 
man. He wants to speak to you.” 

“Beg yo’ pardon, colonel,” said the porter. 
“How does yo’ like yo’ head ?” 

“Mercy on me! 
head!’ 

“He means how do I want my berth made 
up. Make it up with my feet toward the en- 
gine, porter, please.” 

“Oh, I see! Dear me! I'll never dare to go 
to bed. I shall sit up the whole night, dress- 
ed and ready for whatever happens.” 

“No; don’t feel that way. There is no 
danger. Retire just as you would at home, 
and you will fall asleep and forget your fears.” 

“Really? Well,I will follow your advice 
You cannot think how you have calmed me.” 

“T shall undress and sleep like a baby. 
Porter, leave the window open at the foot of 
my berth, and leave the screen in.” 

“Yes, sir. Say, colonel, you’s right havin’ 
yo’ feet made to’ds de enjyne. Dat’s how I 
allus tell de passengers. ‘Feet to’ds de en- 
jyne is de safes’ way ebery time,’ says I.” 

“Safest way?” echoed the old lady. ‘“ Good- 
ness sakes! How do you mean it’s safest ?” 

“It’s easy to see, I kin assure yo’, ma’am. 
Ef yo’s sleepin’ feet fust, why dar yo’ is; but 
ef yo’re sleepin’ wid yo’ head to’ds de enjyne, 
den when dis yer train smashes into some other 
train, yo’ is flung right agin yo’ head, an’ yo’ 
neck is broke jist like it was a straw.” 

“Merey on me! Are we going to smash 
into some other—” 


‘How do you like your 
What possesses the man ?” 


“No, ma’am; I didn’t say we was a-goin’ to. 
All 1 say is it’s best to be prepared. Ive been 
running on dis yer road twenty-two year, and 

ve seen ‘leven kerlisions, an’ every time de 

iks what’s killed is de folks which gits chuck- 


agin theirheads. Only last week, in de ac- 
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cident at Osceola which I were in, a stout lady 
like you, she—” 

But the porter addressed a vacant place. 
The old lady had fled in search of her son 


JULIAN Rapn. 


ABSENCE OF MIND 

Tey paused just at the crossing’s brink. 
Said she, “ We must turn back, I think.” 
She eves the mud. He sees her shrink, 

Yet does not falter, 
But recollects with fatal tact 
That cloak upon his arm—in fact, 
Resolves to do the courtly act 

Of good Sir Walter. 


Why is it that she makes no sound, 
Staring aghast as on the ground 
He lays the cloak with bow profound ? 
Her utterance chokes her. 
stands as petrified, until, 
voice regained, in accents chill 
gasps, “J°U/ thank you if you will 
Pick up my cloak, sir!” 

OviveR Herrorp 
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REDUCED SALARIES VERY PROBABLE. 

AT the time of the strike of the engineers 
on the elevated road in New York, I had a part 
in bringing the representatives ofthe engineers 
and the late Cyrus W. Field, a director in the 
elevated company, to a meeting that result- 
ed in a quick understanding between the con- 
flicting interests and an ending of the strike. 
Mr. Field was so pleased with the fairness of 
the committee representing the engineers with 
whom he had to deal that he invited them at 
once to dine with him at Delmonico’s, an invi- 
tation which their representatives declined for 
them, fearing that its acceptance might be 
misunderstood, Mr. Field, however, continued 
to feel that he wished to extend some social 
courtesy to the employés of the elevated road, 
and at a later date, when he was all-powerful 
in that corporation, he issued a formal invita- 
tion to employés to a reception at his house. 
To a large number the initials “ R.S.V. P.” on 
the lower corner of the invitation were a great 
mystery, and, as the story goes, the invited 
compared notes and sought an explanation of 
them. At last one bright young man an- 
nounced that he had discovered what they 
meant, and he explained to the others that 
“R.S.V.P.” stood for “ Reduced salaries very 
probable.” Wituiam O. McDoweELu. 


A BOY’S AMBITION. 

THERE is, as a rule, nothing more lofty than 
the ambition of a boy of five who has looked 
carefully over the whole range of human en- 
deavor and made up his mind what he is going 
tobe. A lad of that observant age known to 
all of his kind as “ goin’ on six” was asked 
the other day if he expected to become a law- 
yer like his father. 

“Oh no,” said he with a positive shake of 
his head. “I’m going to be a captain ofa big 
ship, and I'll sail ont west and bombard the 
Indians on the plains.” 


DOGBERRY IN TEXAS. 

Down ip southwestern Texas, just about 
midway between Houston in the east and El 
Paso in the west, and very near to the Rio 
Grande, the Southern Pacific Railway has 
built over th Pecos River the highest bridge 
in the United States. Indeed its height of 
320 feet is only exceeded by two bridges in the 
world—one in the Andes of Peru, and the oth- 
er in the Himalaya Mountains. Just before 
this bridge was finished one of the workmen 
fell from it, and was of course killed. The 
county judge was summoned from Langtry, 
the town nearest to the bridge, to hold a 
“crowner’s quest.” The judge arrived with a 
great concourse of people, all anxious to serve 
on the jury. Proceedings were begun by ex- 
amining the body of the dead man. Upon 
this were found a loaded revolver and forty 
dollars in cash. Perceiving these the judge 
said: 


“There ain’t nothing to de about this case. 
gentlemen of the jury. The man’s dead, and 
it’s perfectly plain how he met his death. But 
what I want to know is, what was he doing 
with that gun? That’s agin the laws of Texas. 
He ain’t here to explain, but because a man 
takes it into his head to put on wings and 
mount to the skies is no reason why the great 
State of Texas should be defrauded. Law is 
law, and justice is justice. I fine him forty 
dollars for carrying a deadly weapon.” 

It is needless to say that the fine was paid. 

JNO. GILMER SPEED, 


SOMETHING NEW. 
THE man who is ambitious quite 
To do some thing that’s rare to-day 
Should sit him down at once and write 
A really funny comic play. 
CARLYLE SMITE. 


AN OBJECT OF SOLICITUDE. 


My! but this young man is taking pains 
with himself. 

It is excusable. He is going on an impor- 
tant errand. 

So very important ? 

To him, yes. He is going to ask her to 
marry him. 

So? His preparations seem to be most de- 
liberate. 

It is best to be deliberate when one has 
plenty of time. 

And he does not seem at all perturbed, 
either. 

Yet he might well be, for he feels sure she 
will take him. 

And how does he know that? 

The evidence confronts him at this moment. 

You mean that he is irresistible. 

Is he not? 

Not to all women. 

He is not going to ask all women, but only 
one. 

And does he love her? 

Who can tell? 

Does he want to marry her? 

He thinks so. 

But why so, if it is not certain that he loves 
her? 

Because, among other reasons, he has made 
pretty sure that she loves him. 

And is that enough? 

He thinks that will do to begin with. 

Why, that is odd. 

Oh no. He feels that. two persons of oppo- 
site sexes and of suitable ages, conditions, and 
estates, who are both engrossed in the same 
object, might just as well be married. 

And he is the object, is he? 

Yes, he is the object. 

And a calm, complacent object, truly. 

Yes; and considering how pleasing and dec- 
orative an object he is, do you not think that 
his wits work pretty well? E. 8. M. 
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THE MARINER AND THE BOY, 
“T SUPPOSE,” said Tommy, as he seated 
himself at the mariner’s side—“I suppose 
you’ve seen plenty of cannibals in your day.” 
“Plenty ain’t the word, my boy,” the old 
sea-dog replied, lighting his pipe and puffing 
vigorously. “ Plenty ain’t no suitable descrip- 
tion of the cannibals I’ve seed in my day. 
Slews is the term that’s fittin’—slews—aw’ if 
you knows your English as you’d ought to, 
you knows that slews means more’n anybody 
else has seed, an’ some to spare. T’ve seed em 
in all colors, red, white, blue, an’ yaller, green, 
pink, and twice as yaller.” 

“Tm glad I never saw any,” said Tommy— 
“that is, 1 am if they really eat little boys.” 

“They don’t,” said the mariner, with a pos- 
itive shake of his head. ‘“ They don’t never 
eat no boys, an’ whoever says they does never 
kuew a cannibal intimate like the way I did.” 

“ Aren’t boys good to eat ?” asked Tommy. 

“Not as I knows on,” said the mariner. “TI 
’ain’t never eat any; but that ain’t the p’int. 
What’s the use of wastin’ food? That’s the 
pint with cannibals. When cannibals gets 
hold of a boy, they says, first of all, what do 
he weigh? Then they weighs him, and they 
finds, most likely, as how he tips the scales at 
fifty pound. ‘Keep him ten years,’ says the 
cannibals, ‘an’ he’ll weigh one hundred and 
fifty pound, an’ then we'll talk about eatin’ 
him. They ain’t no use in losin’ one hundred 
pounds of good eatin’ through bein’ impatient,’ 
says they. ‘We can wait,’ says they; an’ as 
it don’t cost nothin’, they do wait.” 

“It costs lots of meney to keep little boys,” 
said Tommy. “I know that because I heard 
my papa say it, and he always tells the truth.” 

“He don’t know nothin’ about what we’re 
talkin’ about,” said the mariner, impatiently. 
“He ’ain’t never known no cannibals intimate 
like the way I has, an’ all he knows about 
bringiw’ up boys is his own way, not the can- 
nibals’ way; an’ when I says it don’t cost the 
cannibals nothin’, I mean just what I says, 
which is why I says what I says the way I 
says it. It don’t cost the cannibals nothin to 
wait.” 

Here the mariner glared at Tommy, as if 
defying him to contradict him again. 

“Cannibals don’t send boys to school, an’ 
they don’t buy ’em clothes, an’ they don’t have 
to pay no board an’ lodgin’ bills,” the old man 
continued ; “so they don’t cost the cannibals 
nothin’ in a state of waitin’, which is why they 
don’t eat ’em, but let’s ’em wax fat as is fittin’. 
An’ it was that as saved me. I was cast away 
on a cannibal island on my first v’yidge, where- 
in I was nothin’ but a cabin-boy of seven years 
of age, goin’ on eight. I'd run away from home, 
despisin’ ’rithmetie an’ caster-ile, on which I 
was bein’ brought up by a strict parent. I 
took ship with Capt’n Wilkins of the steam- 
brig Maria, tradin’ in oranges between Patty- 
gonia an’ the Sandwich Islands.” 

“ Did you live in Patagonia?” asked Tommy, 
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“Not as I knows on,” said the mariner. 

“Then you got aboard at the Sandwich Is! 
ands,” suggested Tommy. 

“T dict not,” said the old sea-dog. “TIT got 
aboard at Pattygonia, havin’ run away from 
my New England home, aw’ hid myself in a 
freight car loaded with three-dollar shoes, 
plyin’ ’*tween my home an’ South America. It 
was a long ride, an’ a stuffy, but I got through, 
and when I heard the brakeman call out ‘ Pat 
tygonia; all ont,’ I rose up from the packin’- 
box I’d been a-settin’ on for two months, an’ 
walked out o’ the door fresh as you please. 
The conductor seen me, and says, ‘Jack, me 
boy, where’s your ticket?’ which, knowin’ as 
I’d broke the laws o’ the land stealin’ a free 
ride, I made no answer to, but rushed off to the 
docks, an’ jumped aboard the steam-brig Maria, 
which was just castin’ off for the Sandwich 
Islands, ’nd I wasn’t none too soon, for the 
conductor was right on to my heels, and a 
minute more would o’ lost me. The brig 
warn’t more’n ten feet from the dock when I 
jumped, an’ I landed right in the middle o’ the 
fo’castle, while the conduetor, jumpin’ short, 
fell into the water.” 

“Was he drowned ?” asked Tommy. 

“T never knowed,” said Jack. ‘We didn’t 
write to one another. I think most likely as 
how he was, because I ’ain’t never seen him 
since. But to come back to business. The 
minute I lands on the fo’castle up jumps the 
mate with a terrible remark which I ’aiat never 
even whispered to myself, an’ makes after me 
with a rope’s-end. I howls,and up comes the 
eap’n. ‘Avast there! says he, to which I made 
reply, ‘I will, sir’; an’ lookin’ in his face, seen 
at once that he was my old schoolmate Bil! 
Evans, who’d run away, like me, an’ never 
been heard on since.” 

“* Bill, says I, ‘don’t you know me?’ 

**¢ Jack, as I live!’ says he.” 

“T thought you were only a boy then, Jack,” 
interrupted Tommy. “ How could the captain 
be your schoolmate ?” 

“If I didn’t hate your imperence, a. 
with a terrible frown, “I'd say as how [likes 
that. Boy, where did you get your manners, a- 
interruptin’ me in that cool way like? When 
I says Bill Evans was my schoolmate, I means 
as how Bill Evans was my schoolmate, as le 
was. Me an’ him wasn’t the same ages, 0’ 
course. He didn’t begin his schoolin’ till he 
was over twenty. So he says, ‘Jack, as I lives!’ 
‘Bill Evans too! says I. ‘Well, well? 

“ We clasps each other in our arms, an’ goes 
down into the cabin, an’ there we sets fer two 
hours, talkin’ over old times, at the end ot 
which Bill, who never could learn to write. 
makes me his privit sectarian, to the jealous) 
of the mate, an’ so raisin’ the hatrid of th 
crew, specially the steersman, who ran us on fo 
the cannibal island through disobeyin’ orders 
to get even with Bill. 

“*Here’s a mess,’ says Bill, as we struck 
head on. ‘It’s a reg’lar kettle o’ fish.’ 


” 








A MATTER 


“Have you been long in New York, Count?” 
“No, Mistaire Parsiow. I have been very short 


‘An’ poor fish at that,’ says I. An’ hardly 
vas the words out o’ my mouth when down 
une the cannibals, an’ we was pris’ners. 

‘What you doin’ here ?’ asks the king. 

‘We're the marketin’, says Bill. ‘An’ we 
‘pes as how you'll find us tough an’ send us 
ick,’ 

‘You'll do for lunch,’ retorts the king. 
I'll eat the first mate as an appetizer, an’ the 
'y we'll keep for my birthday party.’ 

Sayin’ which, he grabs the mate an’ eats 
in raw, an’ Bill he was plumped into the 
ettle to boil. Me he lays over, an’ feeds me 
ell on oranges an’ other fattenin’ fruit for 

0 years, when ’long comes a missionary an’ 


nverts him the day before his birthday 


> bert € Sterner 
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OF IDIOM. 


in New York. America is one great expense.” 


party—wherein I was to be the chief article 
of food—much to my delight, whereon I takes 
ship in the missionary’s gunboat, and settles 
down to which lucky 
me.” 

“ And the poor captain died?” asked Tommy. 

“He was eat,” said Jack, solemnly. 

“Poor Bill!” sighed Tommy. “ It must have 
hurt him awful.” 

“No,” said Jack, rising to depart. “It 
didn’t hurt Bill Evans. He was too tough 
to hurt, Bill was; but it hurt the king a-ruin- 
in’ of his teeth an’ destroyin’ his digestion for 
weeks. Bill Evans was too strong an argyfiet 
to agree with no cannibal king.” 


be a sailor, was for 


Joun Kenprick Banes. 
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LITERARY ‘NOTES. 


BY 


T is, perhaps, a happy presage that the an- 
thor of Primary Convictions bears the name 
of Alexander—a name already dear and hon- 
ored among American students of theology and 
sacred hermeneutics. It is not, however, to 
the stanch Seotch-Irish stock of Archibald 
Alexander, who, with his three famous sons— 
James, Joseph, and Samuel—has been so great 
a part of the organized force of the powerful 
Presbyterian sect in this country, that Dr. Wil- 
liam Alexander belongs. He is, on the contrary, 
one of the foremost of English Churchmen, a 
D.C.L.and an LL.D. of Oxford and Dublin, and 
Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. It is ar 
odd coincidence that Dr. Archibald Alexander's 
best-known work, translated into many lan- 
guages, and still used as a text-book in col- 
leges, should be one on the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, the same subject chosen by the distin- 
guished prelate. But with the similarity of 
topie the likeness ends. The earlier volume is 
the severely logical labor uf the trained theo- 
logian. Primary Convictions is the production 
of the theologian plus the poet, the mystic, 
the accomplished scholar of belles-lettres, the 
orator, the broad-minded man of the hour, 
touching life at many points, and drawing 
wisdom from many fountains. 

In the Lent of 1892, in response to an invi- 
tation from the Bishop of New York, acting as 
the representative of the trustees of Columbia 
College, Dr. Alexander came to this city to de- 
liver a series of lectures. it was the wish of 
the governing body to give new effect to an 
old foundation of that venerable school of sci- 
ence and learning by endowing a series of dis- 
cussions, primarily addressed to the students 
of the college, upon subjects connected with 
the Evidences of Christianity. These discus- 
sions, or familiar talks, with one or two addi- 
tions, are now published in this handsome vol- 
ume. Dr, Alexander confesses that the cumu- 
lative character of the Evidences would have 
been his chosen theme had he not reflected 
that an audience of young men would need 
something less intricate, more vivid and di- 
rect, than a severely logical argument. He 
therefore decided to try to untangle the essen- 
tial facts and dogmas of the Creed “from the 


_ | Pri Convictions. Being Discussions on Sub- 
jects connected with the Evidences of Christianity 
(Columbia College Lectures. 1892). By Wiittam ALFx- 
anper, D.D., Hon. D.C.L. Oxon., Hon. LL.D. Dublin, 
Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
Unent Edges and Gilt Top, $250. New York: Harper 
aud Brothers. 


LAURENCE HUTTON. 


great mass of traditional exposition, explana- 
tion, loose statement, pulpit catchwords, the 
slapdash scholasticism of the public meeting, 
the railway carriage, the dinner table, the 
smoking-room.” He wished his hearers to in- 
quire whether the Atonement, the Inspiration, 
the Resurrection, the Creation, so freely at- 
tacked and so often discredited, are really the 
Creation, the Resurrection, the Inspiration, the 
Atonement, of the Christian Church, or only 
the speculations of certain schools. Explain- 
ing the difference between opinions and con- 
victions, he bases his Primary Convictions on 
the two Creeds of the Established Church, and 
“dialogues,” to use his own phrase, on these 
high formularies. 

Dr. Alexander’s scholarship is so ripe, his 
eatholicity so wide, his spirit so kindly, that 
these lectures cannot fail to bring light an@ 
help to many a reader outside his own com- 
munion, while to the perplexed or the unin- 
structed within that pale they must prove a 
most satisfying body of doctrine. 


A LOVER of truth not less ardent, a worker 
for his fellow-men not less tireless, than the ele- 
quent Bishop of Derry is the subject of the new 
volume in the series of the “ Prime Ministers 


of Queen Victoria.”? This memoir of the Ear] 
of Aberdeen is written by a younger son of his, 
the Honorable Sir Arthur Gordon, and written 
with great discretion and good taste. Diffi- 
cult as are the details of English politics to 
the American reader, the present biographer 
succeeds in making them not only intelligible 
but interesting. Lord Aberdeen’s public life 
covered the exciting period of the culmination 
and overthrow of the power of the first Na- 
poleon, the anxious crisis of the Spanish mar- 
riages, the Anti-Corn Law agitation, the free- 
trade controversy, the coup @état, the Crimean 
war. The influence which he exercised seems 
disproportionate to the self-contained, upright, 
irresponsive, almost haughty nature of the 
man, until one observes that this influence was 
exerted over those who were themselves lead- 
ers of opinion, and in tonch with that great 
public to which of choice as well as of necessity 
he himself remained a stranger. The ten years 
of his life from 1796 to 1806, from his twelfth 
to his twenty-second year, were passed in the 


2 The Earl of Aberdeen. By the Ton. Sir Arraur 
Gorpon. With photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
$100. (The Queen's Prime Ministers Series.) New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 
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closest intimacy with Mr. Pitt, by whose com- 
manding mind his was dominated—an experi- 
ence which made him humble, and inclined 
him always to doubt his own better judgment. 
Educated by Pitt and Dundas, married at 
twenty-one to a daughter of the great Mar- 
quess of Abercorn, he grew up in the Tory 
party, in intimate association with its most 
distinguished members. Yet this allegiance 
was the result of habit rather than of convic- 
tion. He was a steady advocate of Catholic 
emancipation. He espoused warmly the cause 
of the independence of Poland, and in 1820 was 
barely dissuaded from joining the Philhel- 
lenic League. He drew from the reluctant 
Wellington an immediate recognition of the 
French revolution of 1830. He struck the 
first blow at the blighting system of Scotch 
entails, and while Mr. Gladstone was still op- 
posed to any further reform in Parliament, he 
predicted a large extension of thé franchise, 
and saw no objection to the adoption of the 
ballot. His conversion to the doctrines of 
free trade preceded that of Peel, and he was 
almost the solitary cabinet supporter of the 
abolition of the Corn Laws. It was this essen- 
tially liberal statesman who headed the Coali- 
tion Ministry of 1853. 

But valuable as were his services to crown 


~ and country, it is, after all, the private life and 


character of this grave and taciturn Scotch 
nobleman that win the reader’s sympathy and 
admiration. He was an accomplished scholar, 
a cultured connoisseur. He had read every- 
thing and remembered everything. His care 
of his tenantry was paternal. His devotion 
to the memory of his beautiful first wife was 
a passion, his care of her children a consecra- 
tion, his grief over their early death an agony. 
Yet his vast stores of knowledge, not less than 
his tenderness and fidelity, were hidden from 
the sight of his fellow-men, who in his lifetime 
misunderstood, underrated, and perhaps dis- 
liked him. It was only the noble who recog- 
nized his nobility. And this volume is a pious 
labor on the part of the son towards the ex- 
planation of his high-hearted father. 


A very different biography is Mrs. Fields’s 
beautiful story of Whittier,? reprinted from 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE in the “ Black and White 
Series.” Perhaps no poet was ever more loved 
than this New England singer, who lived so 
quiet, so remote a life. Besides the great body 
of his loyal lieges, whose very names were un- 
known to him, and whose number was almost 
commensurate with the number of his readers, 
he was rich in the friendship of the choicest 
spirits. If Emerson was right in saying that 
the great man is he who can call about him on 
terms of intimacy the largest number of the 
best persons, then Whittier was among the 


3 Whittier. Notes of his Life and of his Friendships. 
By Mrs. James T. Fiecps. Illustrated. 8@mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, 50 cents. (Harper's Black and White 
Series.) New York: Harper and Brothers. 


great. Yet his life seems to have been singu- 
larly solitary. His sympathy with the cause 
of the slaves took him in the ante-bellum days 
to New York, Philadelphia, and Washington ; 
but these brief journeys bounded his horizon. 
His delicate health kept him a prisoner at 
home through most of his life, and perhaps 
this delicacy, with his Quaker inheritance of 
quietude, and the religiousness of his early 
training, imparted to him that air of aloofness 
which was so characteristic. But never was 
kinder host or cheerfuler companion. To read 
Mrs. Fields’s little tribute is to feel one’s heart 
lifted up within one, as it always beats the 
stronger at the coming of a lofty soul. 


THE French poet Francois Coppée is like 
Whittier at least in this, that his sympathy 
with the abject and helpless is intense, The 
Rivals* is a sad little story of humble life, of dis- 
reputable humble life, if we choose to be Phar- 
isaic, in that Paris whose every phase, whose 
every breath, our poet knows. Two women 
anda man are all the actorsinthe play. They 
are common people, living sordid and common 
lives. Buta great love transfigures the two wo- 
men, transformsthem. Outof the sordid blooms 
the heroic. Coppée has the seeing eye and the 
sympathetic spirit. He perceives everything. 
He understands everything. Homely joys and 
sacrifices seem more touching to him than the 
pleasures and disappointments of the great. 
He was almost the first Frenchman of genius 
to recognize the worth of the bourgeois, whom 
artistic France had hitherto regarded with the 
contempt which Matthew Arnold felt for the 
English bourgeois. “Your middle-class man 
thinks it the highest pitch of development and 
civilization when his letters are carried twelve 
times a day from Islington to Camberwell, and 
from Camberwell to Islington ; and if railway 
trains run to and fro between them every 
quarter of an hour. He thinks it is nothing 
that the trains only carry him from an illiber- 
al, dismal life at Islington to an illiberal, dis- 
mal life at Camberwell; and the letters only 
tell him that such is the life there.” Arnold, 
however, saw the greater accessibility to ideas 
of even the épicier Frenchman, and Coppée rec- 
ognized the courage, the industry, the patience, 
the self-sacrifice, the devotion, that may lie 
hidden in mean and commonplace existences. 
Almost all his stories have, too, not only this 
insight, but a distinct moral motive. Certainly 
The Rivals shows that soul of goodness in 
things evil which it is part of the business of 
life to discover. But the reader who reads for 
the moral will be rewarded by the pleasure he 
may take along the road. For Coppée is a 
master of style and construction, and his books 
delight one’s artistic sense. The present traus- 
lation is adequate, and the pretty little book 
is one to keep on the library shelves. 

4 The Rivals. Wy FranGors Coprée. Illustrated. 
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Tue whimseys of Mr. John Kendrick Bangs® 
inhabit another volume of the “Black and 
White Series.” Coffee and Repartee are furnished 
by the unfading boarding-house of fiction and 
the serious funny man of fact. It is all very 
ludicrous to read about, and there is a flash of 
shrewd common-sense now and again to show 
the excellence of the nonsense. But cap and 
bells are not for steady wearing, and the length 
of this dainty brief volume is one of its fortu- 
nate attributes. 


Tue author of Love Affairs of an Old Maid* 
has a shrewd humor of her own in quite 
another kind. But her title is a misnomer. 
There are no more old maids in our enlight- 
enedage. There are girl bachelors only, whose 
existence she desiderates, and of whom she is 
one of the chiefest. They are independent, 
they are self-poised, they are significant figures, 
every one, making their own lives, which are 
rich in opportunity and endeavor. They have 
their own houses, their own sets of friends, 
their large personal value to society at large. 
‘They are far more interesting than bread-and- 
butter misses, and as they go through their 
brilliant leading parts in the comedy of life, 
they may well say, with the great Mademoiselle 
Mars, who at sixty played Juliet to perfection, 
“Tf I had my youth, I should not have my 
talent.” 

This story deals with the love-affairs of half 
a dozen friends of the self-styled old maid, who 
watches them with interest, interferes with in- 
finite tact to set right that which is wrong, 
advises, helps, scorns with a white-hot con- 
tempt as curative as the moxa, and reveals to 
her diary and her cat a keen insight into hu- 
man nature, a courage and principle and fem- 
inine delightfulness which ought to have saved 
one of her half-dozen friends from his fate. 
But it was his fate, and these gifts of the gods 
were in vain. 

The writer has read, and thought, and felt. 
Her story has a vividness which makes it 
seem like a transcript of actual experience. 
She has hardened her heart, and resisted the 
temptation to make way with an objectionable 
wife, in order that the well-deserving husband 
might live happy ever after. It required cour- 
age, but she was wise to remember that Art is 
long, and Time is fleeting. 

The book is slight, but touched with genuine 
feeling. Sometimes it turns out the “sang,” 
sometimes the “sermon.” But in either state 
it is well-considered, and, most indispensable 
of virtues, it is interesting. 


Ir was a happy thought to gather into a 


single volume for preservation Mr. Henry 


James’s brilliant pieces of art criticism, which 


5 Coffee and Repartee. By Joun Kenprick Banes. 
32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents. (Harper's Black 
and White Series.) New York: Harper and Brothers. 

® Love Affairs of an Old Maid. By Luaan Bet. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 
$125. New York: Harper and Brothers 
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have appeared, most of them, in the periodi- 
cals of Harper and Brothers.’ Nobody will 
dispute Mr. James’s claim to a high, indeed 
to a unique place among American essayists, 
but it does seem almost a pity that the book 
should not bear the title of its first paper, 
“Black and White,” and stand as an- 
cestor to a fascinating line. In these brief 
critical papers Mr. James is often at his best. 
Even if he had nothing to say, his perfection 
of saying it would commend him to the artistic 
soul. But he sees both with eyes and imagina- 
tion, and describes with the true a, nse. 
He shows a delicate discrimination in ratig 
the different idiosyncrasies of his draughts- 
men, Millet, Abbey, Boughton, Reinhart, Par- 
sons, Sargent, Maurier, Keene, Leech, 


sO 


Du 
Honoré Daumier, and an enjoyment of their 
achievement which communicates itself to his 
readers. As he himself says: “Criticism is 
appreciation or it is nothing, and an inte!li- 
gence of the matter in hand is recorded more 
substantially in a single positive sign of such 
appreciation than in a volume of sapient ob- 
jections for objeetion’s sake, the cheapest of 
all literary commodities.” Mr. James believes 
that if the centuries are ever arraigned at 
some bar of justice to say what they have 
given to humanity, “ our interesting age (which 
certainly is not open to the charge of having 
stood with its hands in its pockets) might 
perhaps do worse than put forth the plea of 
having contributed a fresh interest in black 
and white.” Indeed, the illustration of books, 
and still more of magazines, may be said to be 
the product of our time. But the perfection 
already achieved points, our critic is certain, 
to a still broader perfection in the future, 
which will be due to thése masters of the craft 
whom he describes, and to the munificence of 
the publishers, who have offered them, as he 
says, a series of invitations, provocations, and 
opportunities. Everybody who cares for the 
beautiful black-and-white work of our illus- 
trators must needs possess and study this in- 
structive and delightful little volume. 

LIKE the fashion of pictures, the fashion of 
fiction changes, but the political novel seems 
to have a vogue of its own. Mr. MeCarthy’s 
clever story of The Dictator* adds another to 
the long list of agreeable English tales of love 
as affected by affairs of state,and affairs of 
state as affected by Dan Cupid’s pranks. After 
all, the political novel is not so old a fashion 
that age should wither it. Fielding makes 
little use of politics as “ material,” and Scott’s 
appropriation of it was that of the romancer 
and court painter. Disraeli ought perhaps to 
be reckoned as the real founder of the school 


1 Picture and Text. By Henry James. With Por- 


trait and Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, Qrnamental, 
$1 00. (Harper's American Essayists.) New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 

* The Dictator. A Novel of Politics and Society. 
By Justin McCarray,M.P. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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of political novels, though his stories, with 
their keenness, their cynicism, their discur- 
siveness, their glittering artificiality, their 
ability, seem somewhat antiquated to the sim- 
pler taste of the day. Lever and Dickens 
mixed their polities with fan, but Bulwer took 
his very seriously indeed. Certainly, “ My 
Novel” is among the best of that clever crafts- 
man’s delicately adjusted pieces of mechan- 
ism, and, indeed, all his political novels reveal 
the accomplished publicist and man of affairs. 

Dr. Samuel Warren’s half-forgotten “Ten 
Thousand a Year,” with its caricature portrait 
of Lord Brougham as Mr. Quicksilver, after- 
ward Lord Blossom and Box, was one of tlie 
bitterest political novels of its day. But, to 
compare small things with great, Dr. Warren, 
like Disraeli and Bulwer, was intensely inter- 
ested in politics from the political side. With 
Trollope appears a political novel whose author 
is intensely interested in polities from the ar- 
tistic side, for the sake of its “values.” He is 
neither statesman nor politician, but his polit- 
ical portraits are as lifelike as Disraeli’s or 
Bulwer’s, and his “ situations” as telling. Mr. 
McCarthy, though a trained publicist and a 
legislator of long experience, seems to range 
himself in line with Trollope rather than with 
his heavier predecessors. He, too, uses politics 
as he wonld use any other dramatic or pictu- 
resque motif, impersonally and externally. He 
has, moreover, a sense of humor which saves 
him and his characters from exaggeration. If 
The. Dictator is not at this moment administer- 
ing the affairs of Gloria, it is so much the worse 
for that giddy commonwealth that so admi- 
rable, so temperate, so high-minded a person- 
age should offer himse!fin vain. His fortunes 
are interesting from the first page to the last. 
London fashionable society furnishes the back- 
ground of the story, which deals with patriot- 
ism, With conspiracy, with plots and dynamite, 
and which brings two tales of true love to a 
prosperous ending. Some of Mr. MeCarthy’s 
later stories have seemed to show weariness, 
as if the labors of the patriot, the legislator, 
the historian, the journalist, the novelist, the 
indefatigable student, had quite o’ercrowed 
even his indomitable energy. But The Dicta- 
tor is as fresh as his early novels, and as able 
as his maturer ones. 

In “A Cameo and a Pastel ”—the former cut 
in ancient Rome, the latter drawn in the New 
York of the present day—wMr. Brander Mat- 
thews pictures two phases of the same social 
slanghter of professional innocents to make a 
holiday for two great cities of the earth. Mr. 
Matthews’s deadly parallel between advanced 
nineteenth-century civilization and the civili- 
zation which existed before the beginning of 
the Christian Era is wonderfully well done, 
with vividness, with reticence, with the artist’s 
insight into the soul of things. 

“A Cameo and a Pastel” is one of a collec- 
tion of short stories lately published, to which 





Mr. Matthews has given the happy title Th¢ 
Story of a Story, and Other Stories.? The initial 
tale tells how a story is planned and told, and 
all the stories prove how well Mr. Matthews 
can plan and tell his own stories. They are 
bright, ingenious, abounding in wit and in wis- 
dom, and, above all, they are wholesome and 
clean. 

The most entertaining and the most ingen- 
ious of these stories is, perhaps, that of “The 
New Member of the Club,” the man with the 
brother-in-law. This gentleman—the bro- 
ther-in-law, not the new member—was an ori- 
ginal Forty-niner; who climbed the Jungfrau 
in 1853; lost a leg at Gettysburg in 1863; went 
down to the bottom of the sea, in 1864, with the 
Tecumseh ; was a boy in Brittany a few years 
later; was killed again at Champigny in 1870; 
was the president of a lumber company in 
Chicago, and a member of the Stanley expedi- 
tion in Africa in 1871; took up the collection 
in the Rutgers Presbyterian Church in New 
York in 1872; died, once more, in Vienna, in 
1°73; attended a horse-race in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, in 1876; and at the present writing is a 
publisher in this metropolis. All this, reeorded 
from time to time, during the period of a 
month, on the cuff of Mr. Harry Brackett, 
sounds very much like that famous and his- 
torical yarn which is explained by the fact that 
“the boy lied.” The New Member is absolute- 
ly truthful, for all that, as the reader must dis- 
cover for himself. 

In “'T'wo Letters” the story-teller’s imagina- 
tion enables him to keep imagination well out 
of sight and produce a capital reporter’s tale, 
graphic, alert, matter-of-fact, authentic, while 
he is evidently tickled with the anti-climax 
which he has ennningly prepared for the un- 
suspecting reader. “Etelka Talmeyr” is a 
finer piece of work, touching the deeper pas- 
sions of humanity, and showing the tragedy 
that may underlie the most sordid and un- 
lovely life. It is a study of the influence of 
heredity and euvironment to set one think- 
ing. 

Mr. Matthews has not studied French litera- 
ture in vain. His style has a Gallic precision 
and delicacy of finish. His construction is ex 
act and sure. He has both elegance and nat- 
uralness, and his art conceals itself. He pos- 
sesses, too, a genuine dramatic sense. The 
various points of view of the actors in the 
Story of a Story are very delightfully shown. 
When he is most pathetic there is a humorous 
twinkle in his eye, and when he is most amus- 
ing his laugh has a note of sadness, That he 
loves his art is so evident that the reader feels 
his delight in it, and reads with a satisfaction 
and tranquillity akin to that with which one 
hears a perfectly trained singer. He knows 
that the right note will always be struck, and 
gives himself up to enjoyment. 

° The Story of a Story, and Other Stories. By BRANDER 


Martruews. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$125. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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